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PREFACE 


‘EW persons living in the troublesome days of the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century could have 
predicted the rise of the great French monarchy in the 
next hundred years, The struggle between the Huguenots 
and the Catholics, and the rivalries among the nobles, 
the lower classes, and the weak central government 
during the administration of Francis 11, Charles IX, 
and Henry III, presaged not only the downfall of the 
centralized state but also the possible extension of 
Spanish or even English influence in French territory. 
Yet during that period of bloodshed there developed, 
among certain political leaders in France, a new attitude 
toward the problems of the country. These men, the 
Politiques, as they were called, came to the conclusion, 
either from personal or from patriotic reasons, that the 
welfare of the state should supersede all local, religious, 
social, or political interests. They especially recognized 
the necessity for religious toleration if France was to 
maintain her existence as a consolidated state and re- 
sist foreign intervention. 

Henry of Damville, governor of Languedoc, duke of 
Montmorency, marshal and constable of France, was 
one of the important leaders of that party. Success- 
fully wielding the balance of power in the Midi, which 
was evenly divided between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots, he became practically the uncrowned king 
of the south. Even the government found it impossible 
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to remove him from his position of authority there, 
Various factions tried at times to obtain his support ; 
the government, the Guises and their followers, Navarre 
and the Huguenots, and the Spaniards all attempted to 
win him over; but Montmorency rejected their offers 
except when he felt certain that an alliance would 
advance his cause. In other words, he was shrewd 
enough to use factional and religious rivalries to 
strengthen his position in the south. His strongest 
opponents were the Guises. That family and its ad- 
herents, powerful not only at Paris but also in the Midi, 
worked constantly to bring about Montmorency’s 
downfall. Rather than suffer this misfortune Damville 
became a Politique and then formed an alliance with the 
Huguenots. In doing this he was not moved by per- 
sonal motives alone. He saw that the religious and 
factional struggles might overwhelm the monarchy, and, 
realizing that his interests were identified with those of 
the state, he became a sincere advocate of religious 
toleration and an ardent champion of peace. 

By 1575 Damville was recognized as the real Poli- 
tique leader in the south. As such he had to be con- 
sidered in all significant political and religious matters 
affecting this region. Later, in 1589, when Henry III 
was assassinated and the Huguenot leader, Henry of 
Navarre, claimed the throne, Damville became a na- 
tional figure. Both Henry of Navarre and his opponents 
tried to obtain his support, and made him tempting 
offers. After considerable hesitation he made his choice, 
joining the cause of the Bourbon king. In so doing he 
threw his influence in the south, his friendship with the 
popes (whose interests he had always guarded), and his 
power as a military leader to Navarre’s side, and thus 
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assisted in bringing about Navarre’s rise to the kingship 
and the triumph of the Politique idea. Damville may 
have been influenced by personal ambitions, for in rec- 
ognition of his services he was appointed constable of 
France. Be that as it may, he was nevertheless one 
of the few noblemen who, rather than see the French 
monarchy overthrown, gave up his ambition of becom- 
ing an independent feudal lord and zealously supported 
his king. By that act he helped to save the monarchy, 
and thus earned his reward. 

Naturally it is difficult to estimate the exact influ- 
ence which Damville exerted upon the events leading 
to the rise of Henry of Navarre. We do know, however, 
that Henry appreciated Damville’s power and took 
great pains not only to win him over but also, after he 
had joined the king’s cause, to prevent him from in- 
creasing his authority in the south. Later develop- 
ments justified Henry’s policy. Damville was a good 
constable and did his part in the successful war with 
Spain. To be sure, he did not put aside his feudal ambi- 
tions, for he still wanted to govern a semi-independent 
realm in the Midi. To attain that position he was even 
willing to oppose the king and to support certain nobles 
in their opposition to the crown. On the other hand, he 
knew that as constable of France and as Henry’s com- 
peer he could not openly take issue with his monarch. 
He could intrigue against him, but that was all. Ina 
sense he was a typical feudal lord, ever jealous of his 
prerogatives. Nevertheless, as constable he remained a 
Politique, advocating religious toleration and defend- 
ing his king and his country to the last. After his death 
the French people realized their loss, for they knew that 
he had played an important part in the events which 
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led to the rise of the magnificent French monarchy of 
the seventeenth century. 

Damville’s place in history, however, should not be 
determined merely by what he did for France alone, but 
rather by his achievements as an advocate of religious 
toleration and of the subordination of all political and 
religious interests to those of the State. If that particu- 
lar phase of his career is considered, he merits a far more 

‘important position in history. Then he becomes one 
of the men who helped make possible the separation 
of Church and State, the supremacy of politics over 
religion, and the rise of the modern nation. 

The result of this investigation will make it neces- 
sary for historians of sixteenth-century France hereafter 
to recognize the importance of the Politique movement 
and of Damville, its leader. Just as most prominent 
statesmen today advocate the subordination of all 
interests to those of the State, so Damville in his time 
embodied similar ideas. His work is not dead. On the 
contrary it is still a living force. 

Very little attention has been paid to the career of 
this man. Indeed, a satisfactory biography does not 
exist. His historical importance has been recognized by 
a number of scholars, however. Professor James West- 
fall Thompson, for instance, in The Wars of Religion 
in France, emphasized the importance of Damville and 
encouraged a study of his career. 

The basic materials for this book were gathered by 
the:writer in France. While it is possible that important 
data have been overlooked, for the resources of the 
French archives are indeed difficult to exhaust, the 
writer believes that he has used most of the documents 
which pertain to significant phases of Damville’s career. 
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A full discussion of these and other material is contained 
in the bibliographical appendix to this volume. 

The preparation of this work has put the writer in 
debt to a number of persons. Acknowledgment is due 
to Professor Charles V. Langlois and to M. Edouard 
Champion for facilitating the writer’s work in France. 
A very special debt of gratitude is due to M. Robert 
Doré of Paris, M. Gustave Macon of Chantilly, M. 
Gabriel Loirette of Toulouse, and other officials in the 
libraries and archives of Paris, Chantilly, Toulouse, 
Nimes, and Montpellier for many helpful services gen- 
erously rendered. Professor James Westfall Thompson 
of The University of Chicago and Professor Albert H. 
Lybyer of the University of Illinois have read the 
manuscript, and Professor Paul Van Dyke has read 
the proofs. They have made valuable suggestions. 
The writer’s colleagues have helped him with their 
learning and their counsel. Finally, thanks are due to 
Miss Adair Gee, Mrs. Elizabeth Bradford Graham, 
Mr. Armand F. Teefy, Mr. Joseph Helfman, and Mr. 
Abraham P. Nasatir for assistance in the preparation 


of the book. 
FRANKLIN CHARLES PALM 
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POLITICS AND RELIGION 
IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


CHAPTER I 
FRANCE ON THE EVE OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS 


N THE sixteenth century, France, though torn by 
political and religious wars, reconstituted itself on 
the basis of the absolute monarchy. Opening with the 
reign of Francis I (1515-1547) and closing with that of 
Henry IV (1589-1610), this was a period in which 
France, governed frequently by weak rulers, broken by 
religious dissension, and divided into separate factions, 
threatened to disappear as an important European 
power. Nevertheless France was saved, because at that 
critical time the French people, rallying behind great 
leaders, revived the influence of royalty. Among its 
defenders the house of Montmorency played an espe- 
cially important part. One member of that family, in 
particular, bitterly opposed the efforts of the Catholic 
faction to control France with Spanish help, and con- 
tributed notably to the rise of the Protestant Henry of 
Navarre to the throne, thus paving the way for the 
great French monarchy of the seventeenth century. 
This nobleman was Henry of Montmorency-Damville. 
The sixteenth century, in which Damville lived, may 
be characterized as an age of transition. It was a period 
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of instability, of rapidly changing concepts, of widen- 
ing vistas, and of unprecedented innovations. Europe 
was speedily losing its medieval aspects and assuming 
those of the modern world. This century opened aus- 
Piciously for France. She had recovered from the effects 
of the wars with England. Her devastated fields were 
again cultivated, her population was increasing, and a 
growing commerce indicated an era of great prosperity.! 
She was ready to adopt the intellectual ideas of the 
Renaissance and to participate in the expansion of 
‘Western civilization. 

At that time the monarch had taken over considerable 
authority into his own hands. Thanks to the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry he had money enough 
to hire an army to enforce the laws, and had broken or 
curbed the power of the great feudal lords. He was no 
longer dependent for support upon the vague pledges of 
his vassals. Furthermore, the king of France had be- 
come the symbol of unity against the external enemies 
of the nation. He represented and controlled the might 
of the state. The Italian wars which began in 1494, and 
the conflicts with the Hapsburgs which followed, demon- 
strated his power. Favored by his location on the inner 
line of defense, by his centralized government, by his 
control of the army and the finances, and by his in- 
fluence over the Church, he checked the ambitions of 
Charles V and “provided the States of Europe with a 
bulwark against the menace of a general absorption in 
the dominions of the Hapsburgs.” * The Church came - 
under the power of the king in 1516, for by means of 


1 Lavinse, Histoire de France, Vol. V, Part I, p. 263; Grant, The Frenck 
Monarchy, I, 1. 
+ Black, Elizabeth and Henry IV, p.1. 
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aconcordat he gained sole authority to fill all religious 
Offices in France as they became vacant. He could ap- 
point laymen to Church benefices, and so was able not 
only to control the vast wealth of that institution but 
also to reward his favorites with ecclesiastical positions. 

Nevertheless his authority was not assured. The 
nobles still retained considerable power and were only 
too eager to take advantage of any situation that would 
enable them to recover their feudal prerogatives at the 
expense of the king. The unprivileged classes were 
always willing to avail themselves of any chance to 
weaken the nobility and to avoid paying the heavy 
taxes levied at that time. England and Spain also had 
territorial ambitions in France, and the Church bitterly 
resented the interference of the government in its 
affairs. So when a number of weak kings ascended the 
throne and Protestantism entered France, these restless 
elements used the religious wars as a means to further 
their interests. 

In the history of Protestantism in France politics as 
well as religious persecution played a large part. At 
first only a religious sect, the Huguenots retained their 
faith and convictions notwithstanding bitter opposi- 
tion. This was the period of resigned martyrdom. Later 
the religious movement took a political direction. It 
associated with itself the aspirations of classes and their 
grievances against the government. Wars fanned by 
fanatical hatred and political and social ambitions soon 
threatened to ruin France. Yet on all sides voices were 
raised in a plea for toleration and forbearance in the 
interest of the nation and of Christianity. 

The religious revolt at first seemed to have affected 
mainly the workingmen and lesser tradesmen of the 
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towns, for the official registers of the sentences passed 
by Ja chambre ardente of Henry II giving the profession 
of those convicted of heresy indicated that they were 
chiefly small tradesmen, artisans, domestic servants, 
and petty officials.! But several of the religious orders 
were deeply affected, and the movement, even from the 
first, appealed to certain members of the intellectual 
class, who expected the favor of the liberal monarch, 
Francis I, and of his enlightened sister, Margaret of 
Angouléme. The king, however, was not a man of pro- 
found spiritual convictions. Nevertheless, he appre- 
ciated the need for religious as well as political unity, 
for, in harmony with many of his age, he believed that 
a change in religion necessarily implied the destruction 
of the state. He was thus easily won to a policy of 
suppression, expecially after the iconoclastic outrages 
of the more radical reformers. In fact, the mutilation 
of statues and the publication of placards containing 
scathing invectives against the Mass finally incited 
the king and the Catholics to deeds of violence. Pope 
Paul III was moved by the severe persecutions that fol- 
lowed. ‘God, while He was in the world, showed com- 
passion rather than harsh justice towards the erring,” 
he wrote. “Severity should never be used in the cause 
of religion. It is cruel to burn a man alive, and such 
means will only conduce to injure rather than reform 
his faith.” * Prompted by this remonstrance, and espe- 
cially by the political situation which made an alliance 
with the German Protestants necessary for France in 
the struggle against Emperor Charles V, the king 
1 See N. Weiss, La Chamire ardente, Paris, 1889. 


2 Quoted in Mackinnon, Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy, 
pp. 140-141. 
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finally relented and did not attempt a complete and 
violent suppression of the heretics,! Thus at the outset 
of the Protestant revolt in France, religious persecution 
was influenced by considerations of national interest. 

The publication of Calvin’s Christianae Religionis 
Institutio (Institutes of the Christian Faith) in 1536 
altered the course and character of the religious move- 
ment in France, for it enabled the Huguenots to estab- 
lish the definite theological system and militant Church 
organization which they had lacked. This appealed to 
certain people. Aware of the political possibilities of 
the new religion many members of the middle class be- 
came Protestants, planning to use the religious party 
as a means of opposing the nobles as well as the mon- 
arch. Before long French Calvinism threatened to 
create a state within a state. The congregations, con- 
sistories, and synods constituted machinery not only 
for religious administration but also for the collection 
of money and the raising of armies. Under the weak 
kings, following the death of Francis in 1547, the Prot- 
estant Church in France assumed many of the func- 
tions of a national government. Consequently the 
Huguenots, involved in politics, had to defend them- 
selves against the attacks of the monarch as well as of 
the Catholic Church. 

The religious wars which followed gave certain noble- 
men an opportunity to put themselves at the head of 
powerful factions and enhance their own power. Anne 
of Montmorency was a leader of one of these groups. 
From the days of his worthy ancestor Bouchard I of 
Montmorency, who lived in the tenth century, his line 


1 Forneron, Les Ducs de Guise ef leur épogue, 1, 59. 
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had played very important réles in the history of 
France.! Indeed, they claimed descent from the first 
baron to follow Clovis in renouncing paganism, and 
their escutcheon bore the significant motto “‘God de- 
fend the first Christian.” As the highest of the French 
nobility, next after the princes of the blood, Anne of 
Montmorency took a very active part in the factional 
strife of hisage. Born in 1492, he became vale! de chambre 
to Francis I in 1520. After the battle of Pavia (1525) 
against Emperor Charles V he shared the captivity of 
the king. Nevertheless he profited ultimately by the 
death of many noblemen on the field of battle, and his 
appointment, later on, as constable of France, the first 
office of the realm, demonstrated his rapid rise to an 
influential position in the government. By 1541 he was 
one of the few survivors of the powerful feudal lords 
of medieval days. 

Banished during the latter years of Francis I, Anne 
of Montmorency was restored to favor by the next king, 
Henry II, who became strongly attached to his loyal 
and ambitious subject. Montmorency made the most 
of the friendship. In 1551 he received the title of duke 
and peer, which made him the equal in rank of all except 
princes of the blood. He was now in a position to pro- 
mote the interests of his family and of his relatives. 
Since his children were too young for promotion, he 
used his influence to advance his nephews, the famous 
Chatillon brothers, sons of his sister. The eldest, Odet, 
obtained a cardinal’s hat; the second, Gaspard de 
Coligny, became admiral of France; and the youngest, 
D'Andelot, commanded the infantry within the limits of 
France. All three were intelligent, capable, and aggres- 

1 Stokvis, Manuel d'histoire de géntalogie et de chronologis, I, 111-113. 
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sive men. Consequently the close alliance which natu- 
rally followed between the powerful Montmorencys and 
the astute Chatillons became mutually advantageous.’ 

Anne of Montmorency was considered a harsh and 
overbearing nobleman. Rude and unpolished in his 
manners, selfish and cruel by nature, he was unpopular 
save in his immediate circle of friends. Although he 
possessed only ordinary ability as a military leader, and 
could neither read nor write, nevertheless as a states- 
man he had great influence with Henry II, sharing the 
King’s favors with only one rival. 

This competitor was the great house of Guise. A 
cadet branch of the family in Lorraine, of royal and 
French origin on the female side, its connection with the 
duchy of Lorraine caused it to be regarded as foreign 
to France. Fortunate matrimonial alliances, however, 
enabled the Guises to rise to a position of power; and 
when they contrived the marriage of their niece Mary 
Stuart to Francis, heir of Henry II, the fortunes of the 
family were closely bound to those of the royal house of 
France.? They now emphasized their French origin. 
Claiming descent from Charlemagne himself, the am- 
bitious members of the family, more avaricious than the 
Montmorencys, were willing to subordinate all inter- 
ests, even those of the state, to their own advancement? 
Finally the accession of Francis II to the throne, in 
1559, gave them the opportunity to claim in France 
the supremacy they craved. Guises and Montmorencys 
now struggled for power. Their rivalry, in fact, consti- 
tuted the opening act of the drama in which the mon- * 


4 Lavisse, Histoire de France, Vol. V, ie 126. 
2 Ibid., Part I, p. 203; Part 11, p. 
4 Fomeron, Lies Uo Guine W oer dogs, La. 
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archy, faced by the danger of dissolution and determined 
to hold its historic prerogatives, strove desperately to 
maintain the balance of power between the two families. 

Even before the death of her husband, Henry II, 
Catherine de Médicis was aware of the danger threaten- 
ing the crown. Though at first she appeared to remain 
neutral in the conflict between the two families, in 1556 
she intervened in support of the Guises as against Anne 
of Montmorency, who had previously befriended her.* 
At that time Francis, duke of Guise, and Anne of Mont- 
morency disagreed over the military policy of France. 
The former advocated the continuation of the war 
against Emperor Charles V, whereas the latter urged 
peace. It is evident that the duke of Guise was a capable 
military leader, for between 1552 and 1556 he had won 
considerable fame, especially by his brilliant defense 
of Metz and by his capture of Calais. Naturally he 
advocated war. But the abdication of Charles V in favor 
of his son Philip II in Spain, and of his brother Ferdi- 
nand in Austria, prepared the way for peace between 
France and Spain, and threatened to end the military 
career of Guise. Nevertheless the war between the two 
countries continued in spite of the opposition of Mont- 
morency. Then, in 1557, the French suffered a severe 
defeat in the battle of Saint-Quentin. Montmorency, 
as a participant and a peace advocate, was held re- 
sponsible for that unfortunate catastrophe. Disaster 
stared him in the face. Yet he did not lose heart, even 
though he had been captured by the enemy and was 
opposed by the popular duke of Guise and by the am- 
bitious Catherine de Médicis. Instead he exerted his 
influence upon the Spaniards, who respected him, to 

1 Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, I, 74, 82. 
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obtain the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, which in 1559 
ended the war and so sustained his pacific policy. 

Events justified Montmorency’s part in bringing 
about peace. Of course the treaty was unpopular in 
France, for it surrendered all the Italian conquests. 
Yet the terms were not disadvantageous to the nation, 
because, freed for a time of her ambitions in the south, 
France now consolidated her territory in the north by 
obtaining firm control of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Boulogne, 
and Calais.: Furthermore, the abdication of Emperor 
Charles V, in 1556, and the division of his empire, tem- 
porarily removed the threat against the overturn of the 
balance of power in Europe. France could henceforth 
deal with Spain and the Holy Roman Empire as sepa- 
rate entities. This was indeed fortunate, for it enabled 
France to withdraw from international affairs and con- 
centrate upon her critical internal problems. 

In 1559 the new ruler, Francis II, was not quite six- 
teen years of age. A sickly boy, he was completely under 
the control of his wife, Mary Stuart, and her uncles, 
Francis, duke of Guise, and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
whose fortunes were in the ascendant. Consequently 
the princes of the blood and Montmorency found them- 
selves practically excluded from the government. So 
the latter wisely retired to his home at Chantilly to 
await a favorable turn of events. But he did not have 
to remain there long, for a change in the political situa- 
tion soon enabled him to regain his influential position 
at court. 

The Protestant party had continued to grow. In spite 
of the bitter attempts at suppression during the reign 


1 Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, 1, 98-102. 
* Thompson, The Wars of Religion in Franca, pp. 5-9. 
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of Henry II, it gained powerful and influential adherents 
from the nobility, among whom the Chatillan brothers 
and Louis of Bourbon, prince of Condé, were the most 
valuable. This new aristocratic element would not sub- 
mit to torture and death without resistance; so the 
Huguenot party became more militant, although it 
constantly professed its loyalty to the king. Soon a 
dangerous discontent pervaded the whole realm. The 
terrible and cruel persecutions of the Huguenots, in- 
augurated by the Guises, made the Protestants desper- 
ate. ‘We must defend the king against the ambitious 
foreigners, the Guises,” they said. Consequently a 
bitter antagonism to that house developed. Finally the 
famous conspiracy of Amboise, in 1560, brought about 
acrisis. The aim of that plot was generally thought to 
be the extermination of the foreigners, including the 
Guises, and the substitution of the princes of the 
blood, the house of Montmorency, and that of Chatillon 
to places of authority.! But a rumor of the plot was 
carried to the Guises, and prompt measures were taken 
to circumvent it. Unfortunately, the harsh manner in 
which they suppressed it served to increase the hatred, 
not only between the Huguenots and the Catholics but 
also between the noble factions as well. The Guises, 
convinced of the guilt of the Montmorency and Chatillon 
families, swore revenge, although it seems that Condé, 
not a member of either house, was the only one who 
could even be suspected of being implicated in the affair. 
At any rate he was foully enticed to the court, arrested, 
imprisoned, and convicted of treason. But happily the 
death of Francis I], in 1560, saved his life.* 


Castelnau, Mémoires, Series I, Vol. XXXIII, p. 47; Grant, The French 
Monarchy, 1, 98. * Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, I, 151-158, 173-179. 
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The advent of the boy king Charles IX also changed 
the factional situation in France. By skillful diplomacy 
Catherine, the queen mother, as regent organized the 
government around herself. With the aid of the three 
Bourbon princes, Antoine, king of Navarre, the prince 
of Condé, and the cardinal of Bourbon, and with 
the support of Anne of Montmorency, his relatives (the 
three ChAtillons), the duke of Montpensier, and the 
prince of Roche-sur-Yon, she checked the ambitions of 
the Guise faction and then proceeded to direct the 
government. This was not an easy task, because 
Catherine, though clever and crafty, was not trained 
to rule, and furthermore was confronted by a very 
difficult situation. On the one side she encountered the 
demands of the fanatical Catholics for general persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots, while on the other side certain 
Huguenots scorned the idea of mere toleration and 
turned to uprisings and riots. At the same time ex- 
travagance and corruption had driven the state to the 
verge of bankruptcy, the courts refused to function, 
and rival political groups were about to divide France 
into two hostile camps. Meanwhile Philip II of Spain, 
aware of the confusion in France, cast covetous eyes 
upon her border domains.’ France was indeed in a 
precarious situation. 

Various expedients were adopted by Catherine in her 
efforts to save the monarchy and at the same time main- 
tain her power. At first, by means of diplomacy and 
intrigue, she attempted to steer a middle course between 
the religious parties and the political factions. She 
endeavored to do this by balancing the various political 


1 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 74, 97; Van Dyke, 
Catherine de Médicis, 1, 204. 
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and religious groups one against the other. Later she 
tried to reconcile the antagonistic elements, and was 
assisted in that policy by intrusting her government to 
the liberal-minded Chancellor de |’H6pital, one of the 
early advocates of toleration and of the supremacy of 
state interests over all religious or factional issues. But 
the difficulties were almost insolvable. Concessions 
granted the Huguenots, for example, caused even Anne 
of Montmorency, a sincere Catholic, to join the Guise 
party in their effort to suppress Protestantism. So when 
the edict of January, 1562, giving practical freedom of 
worship in certain places to the Huguenots, was cast 
violently aside by the Guises, war became inevitable. 
On March 1, 1562, an unfortunate encounter between 
the soldiers of the duke of Guise and a Huguenot congre- 
gation resulted in the massacre of Vassy. Huguenots 
throughout the kingdom now rose in arms. It was evi- 
dent that L’H6pital had failed in his attempt to main- 
tain peace by establishing religious toleration, — for the 
religious wars had begun.! 

The latter half of the sixteenth century was a critical 
period in the history of France. At that time the re- 
ligious struggle and the factional rivalries, involving the 
weak central government during the administrations 
of Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry III, seemed to pre- 
sage the inevitable downfall of the realm. Yet the forces 
which were to save the state were at work even during 
the troublesome days of the first religious war, and grad- 
ually a new attitude toward the problems of the nation 
developed among certain political leaders in France. 
These men, either from personal or from patriotic 
motives, came to the conclusion that the welfare of the 

1 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 134-136. 
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state should supersede all other interests. In other 
words, they decided that their own advantage required 
the preservation of the French monarchy. Hence they 
were determined to defend the government against the 
attacks of all internal or external decentralizing forces. 
These Politiques, as they were called, many of them 
liberal Catholic noblemen, maintained that the anti- 
monarchical tendencies of the religious wars had clearly 
demonstrated the necessity for toleration if France was 
to maintain her existence as a consolidated state and 
protect herself against the attacks of foreign foes.t The 
religious wars, they claimed, must end; and, like 
L’ Hopital, they believed that religious toleration alone 
could stop them. 

People living in the sixteenth century disagreed in 
their estimates of the real significance of the Politiques. 
For example, the latter were, in the interesting phrase 
of their enemy Tavannes, “those who preferred the 
repose of the kingdom to the salvation of their souls; 
who would rather that the kingdom remain at peace 
without God, than at war for Him.” Toa certain extent 
this was true, for the Politiques inevitably came into 
conflict with the members of the Catholic League be- 
cause the latter interpreted Catholicism as an inter- 
national religion. The Politiques claimed that as true 
believers of that faith the Leaguers could consider union 
only in terms of a common faith transcending the limi- 
tations of patriotism and of nationalism. To the 
Politiques, however, that idea was not practical, for it 
endangered the existence of the state. On the other 
hand, the Politiques maintained that the Calvinism of 

Dunning, A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquien, 
P. 
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the Huguenots caused the latter to display an equally 
dangerous inclination to favor the political rights of the 
nobility, and thus to encourage the forces leading to 
decentralization. This must not be allowed. The 
Politiques therefore believed that they alone realized 
the unfortunate results of the political and religious 
trends of the day, and had the courage to present a 
practical theory of government, which would free the 
state from its perilous position by forcing all parties to 
settle their disputes upon considerations of national 
interest. In other words, they placed the welfare of the 
state first, and vigorously advocated toleration to end 
the destructive religious wars and to strengthen the 
authority of the king.! Yet they were for the most 
part Catholics, and at no time did they give up their 
personal adherence to the faith. 

Evidently their ideas represented the views of a 
number of people, for the Politiques? as an organized 
party soon became powerful, especially in southern 
France. Here the adherents of the two religious creeds 
were evenly balanced and closely intermingled. Conse- 
quently the wars were brutal and destructive. In de- 
spair people finally cried for peace, and the anarchy 
which threatened the country caused certain Catholic 
noblemen to revolt against the continuation of a con- 


1 Hanotaux, Btudes historiques sur le XVI ef le XVII sidcle en France, 
Pp. 122-124, 132; also F. Meinecke, “Die Lehre von den Interessen der 
‘Staaten in Frankreich Richelieus"” Historische Zeitschrift, CKXIII (1920- 
1921), pp. 15-25; and F, C. Palm, “Mercantilism aa a Factor in Richelieu’s 
Policy of National Interests,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXIX (1924), 


Bp. 650-652. 

* De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 5. ‘The term Politique was first used 
in a disputation between two professors, Jean Charpentier and Denia 
Lambin. The advocates of this movement do not appear to have been 
definitely known as Politiques until 1564, when the term came into cur- 
rent use, See also De Thou, Histoire universelle, VI, 410. 
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flict which could bring only ruin to their possessions.1 
Although a distinct minority, these Politiques soon 
became influential, holding the balance of power in 
the south. They were therefore in a position to gain 
important concessions from all sides in return for their 
support, and thus to promote their political aims.* 
Gradually their power increased, until finally they were 
successful in carrying their policies of personal and 
national interest to a victorious conclusion by placing 
Henry of Navarre on the throne of France. In so doing 
they saved not only themselves but the French mon- 
archy as well. 

A number of men contributed to the success of the 
Politique party. Some formulated its policies, while 
others carried out its program by means of negotiations, 
intrigues, and wars.?, Among the important leaders were 
representatives of the powerful Montmorency family. 
From the first the rivalry between the houses of Guise 
and Montmorency was involved in the religious as well 
as the political issues of the day. Consequently certain 
members of the latter family became influential 
Politiques in opposition to the so-called foreigners, the 
Guises. Anne of Montmorency, however, as a sincere 
Catholic, always refused to merge his interests with 
those of the Protestants, although the rivalry between 
the Montmorencys and the Guises at times almost 

1 Armatrong, The French Wars of Religion, pp. 36-37. 

* Certain writers maintain that the Catholic Politiques in the south 
were influenced solely by motives of personal gain. See Devic and Vaissete, 
Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 106-107. 

Such men as Rabelais, Montaigne, L’Hopital, La Noue, Cossé, and the 
Montmorency brothers all contributed, directly or indirectly, to the de- 
velopment of the Politique movement. See Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, 


p. 294; Grant, The French Monarchy, pp. 78-79; and Dunning, A History 
of Political Tweories from Luther to Montesquieu, p. 82. 
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caused him to break the alliance which he had made 
with the opposing house against the Huguenots. In 
fact, to all intents and purposes he became a Politique, 
and after his death his sons completely identified the 
interests of the family with those of the Politique 
party. One of them in particular became the out- 
standing leader of that movement in the south. He was 
Henry of Montmorency-Damville, second son of Anne 
of Montmorency. 

Having earned an enviable reputation as a warrior, he 
was sent to Languedoc, in 1563, to reéstablish the king’s 
authority in that province. But he accomplished more 
than that, for as governor of Languedoc and practically 
king of the south, ruling over Catholics and Protestants 
alike, he played a very important part in the events 
which finally led to the decline of the Guise power in 
France, to the restoration of Montmorency influence in 
the government, to the rise of the Huguenot leader 
Henry of Navarre to the throne, and to the preservation 
of the French absolute monarchy by the subordination 
of all religious and political interests to those of the 
State. He deserves, therefore, a far more worthy and 
conspicuous place in the history of sixteenth-century 
France than has been heretofore assigned to him. 

De Crue, in Le Parti des politiques, p.23, maintains that Anne of 


Montmorency created the Politique party, of which his sons became 
lenders. 
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CHAPTER II 
HENRY OF MONTMORENCY-DAMVILLE (1534-1563) 


ENRY of Montmorency-Damville was born at 

Chantilly on June 15, 1534. He was the second 
son of the Constable Anne of Montmorency and Made- 
leine of Savoy. Given the seigneurie of Damville by his 
father, he was generally called by that name until the 
death of his elder brother, Francis, in 1579, made him 
the duke of Montmorency and head of the family. 
During his early life he received the military training 
customary for a nobleman of his class, and then, as a 
loyal member of the Montmorency family, he played 
a worthy part in the factional and religious rivalries of 
the time. 

His father was especially desirous that he should be 
well prepared for the profession of arms. Demonstrating 
his knightly qualities from the first, he won not only 
the confidence of his father but also the friendship of 
the king, Henry II. Damville tried to justify their ap- 
proval by exhibitions of military valor, and soon became 
the constable’s favorite son.? Before young Henry and 
his elder brother Francis joined the army the proud 
constable decided to give them the advantages of for- 
eign travel. He therefore sent them to England to see 
the country and to express to the queen his desire for 
peace.? Upon their return from this journey the two 

1 De Crus, Anne, duc de Montmorency, 1, 228; II, 25. 
4 Desormeaux, Histotre de la maison de Montmorenci, III, 1-3, 
* De Crue, Anne duc de Montmarney, TI, 87-88. 
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youths entered upon their military careers, In 1552 
both Damville and his brother accompanied the army 
of Henry II on an expedition to Lorraine, and served 
with distinction under the banner of the duke of Guise 
when he defended the city of Metz against the soldiers 
of Charles V. Two years later young Henry was sent to 
Piedmont to participate in the Italian wars, and fought 
as a captain of light infantry under the great military 
leader of the day, Marshal Brissac.! 

At that time Piedmont was the most celebrated school 
of war on the Continent, and Marshal Brissac one of its 
most distinguished generals. The officers and men who 
served under him were picked soldiers, selected for their 
zeal, spirit of emulation, and love of glory. Young 
Montmorency was no exception. From the very first 
he stood out as a fearless youth and rose steadily in the 
service through his military ability, which attracted the 
notice even of Brissac himself. At that time he com- 
manded attention, for he was a tall, aristocratic-looking 
youth with sharp, piercing eyes, a long nose, and a high 
forehead, —a handsome warrior. Nature, moreover, 
had been particularly kind to this young lord, for she 
had bestowed upon him the intellectual as well as the 
physical qualities of a true nobleman. Proud of his 
ancestry, he was at the same time kind and even 
generous to those less fortunate. Gallant and affable, 
he devoted a large part of the income given him by his 
wealthy father to the assistance of the needy officers in 
his company. He possessed not only the chivalry of the 
old nobles but also their keen love for battle. Few 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Reigt of Queen Mary, p. 137. 


= De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 37. 
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could equal him in horsemanship or oppose him in the 
tournament. Indeed Damville, the duke of Nemours, 
and the vidame of Chartres were considered. the most 
accomplished cavaliers in the army. Like a knight of 
medieval days, Damville once arranged to engage in 
single combat the young marquis of Pescayre, one of 
the bravest nobles of the Spanish army ; but the meet- 
ing did not take place, because the generals of the two 
armies, each unwilling to lose his most promising offi- 
cer, opposed the duel. By the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, the days of romance were ending, and war was 
becoming a business rather than a game. Damville soon 
realized that fact. Meanwhile his military exploits 
had attracted the attention of the important military 
leaders of France, including the duke of Guise. He was 
recognized as the most capable son of the Constable 
Anne of Montmorency, destined to play an important 
part in the activities of that family. 

In 1556 an incident occurred which involved young 
Damville in the feud between the houses of Mont- 
morency and Guise, and added fuel to that conflagra- 
tion. The duke of Aumale, the young brother of the 
duke of Guise, was disgraced and deprived of his com- 
mission as colonel general of the cavalry by Marshal 
Brissac, the efficient marshal having become disgusted 
at the duke’s predilection for the pleasures of the court 
instead of the discipline of the army. To make matters 
worse, Brissac transferred his command to young Dam- 
ville, in spite of the complaints of Aumale. The change 
was naturally confirmed by Constable Montmorency 
‘as commander in chief of the army, much to the dis- 
gust of the Guises. Young Damville had won his first « 

1 Duvillare, Mémoires, Series I, Vol. XXIX, Part II, pp. 463, 552-54. 
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engagement with the rival house.' But the struggle 
‘was just beginning. 

Damville naturally accepted his new position with 
much enthusiasm. Determined to merit the appoint- 
tment, he soon won fresh laurels in the war against the 
Spaniards and in competition with his fellow officers. 
At that time he and the duke of Nemours engaged in a 
friendly rivalry. Each one tried to recruit a larger and 
more efficient force than the other, regardless of the 
expense involved. But Damville’s reputation and the 
power of his father at court gave him a slight advantage 
in the rivalry.’ Before long he encountered stronger 
opposition, especially when the ascendancy of the house 
of Montmorency was seriously threatened because of 
the capture of the Constable Anne by the Spaniards in 
the battle of Saint-Quentin (1557). Taking advantage 
of Anne’s absence, the Guise faction saw an oppor- 
tunity to discredit the constable and ruin his family by 
claiming that through his opposition to the war he had 
weakened the French cause, and therefore was re- 
sponsible for the loss of the battle. But their efforts 
were in vain. Diane de Poitiers, beloved mistress of 
Henry II, was determined that no faction should 
weaken her influence over the king. She encouraged 
the favor shown by Henry II to Montmorency’s son, 
Damville. Consequently the latter received, on his 
return from the war, the collar of Saint-Michel as a 
personal tribute from his ruler. Again, in 1559, Diane 
helped to bring about the marriage of Damville to 
Antoinette de La Marck, daughter of the late duke of 

1 Denormeaux, Histoire de te maison de Montmorenci, IL, 4-6. 
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Bouillon and niece of the duchess of Aumale. This 
alliance prevented a direct union between the houses of 
Guise and Montmorency, and thus preserved the 
equilibrium which Diane naturally desired.! Later on, 
Henry II sent Damville and his brother Méru to 
Brussels to meet the king of Spain, by that act indi- 
cating not only that he approved of the constable’s 
attempts to arrange a peace with Spain but that he was 
inclined to favor the Montmorency family. Conse- 
quently the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559) marked 
the victory of the constable’s policy of peace and his 
rise to power at court. When Damville, who was 
present at the negotiations, finally returned to France, 
laden with valuable presents given to him by the king 
of Spain, the star of the Montmorency family again 
appeared to be in the ascendant.? In 1559, however, 
the death of Henry II led to another decline in the 
fortunes of the Montmorencys. The Guise relatives of 
Mary Stuart (the wife of the new boy king, Francis II) 
now had an excellent opportunity to rise to a position 
of influence in the state at the expense of their rivals. 
Constable Anne understood the situation. Therefore 
he and his sons wisely retired to Chantilly after they had 
participated in the ceremonies which accompanied the 
burial of the late king, Henry IT.* 

Damville became definitely involved in the factional 
feud between the two families as a result of a new dis- 
pute which arose in 1560 over the purchase of some 
lands by the constable. Looking for an opportunity to 
stir up trouble, the duke of Guise persuaded the original 


1 De Crue, Anne, duc de Montmorency, 11, 211. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, VII, 87; De Crue, Anne, duc de 
Montmorency, 11, 250; De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 37. 

* Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 6-9. 
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owner to revoke the sale. But Anne refused to surrender 
the property. Damville now took up his father’s 
quarrel and, presenting himself at the court of Francis 
Il, asked the crown to stop the intrigues of the Guises 
against his family.! By that bold act Damville aroused 
the admiration of the court, and favors were showered 
upon him. Nevertheless the plots of the Guises finally 
forced Damville to go to Montlhéry and interview the 
Protestant leader Condé. The latter wanted an alliance 
between Admiral Coligny and Anne,? but neither Dam- 
ville nor Condé was able to arrange the union because 
of the opposition of the constable. As a sincere Catholic, 
Anne refused to support the Huguenot cause, and in- 
stead joined, in 1561, his enemies the Guises in the 
famous triumvirate against the Protestants. According 
to one writer, Damville was largely instrumental in 
bringing about an understanding between his father 
and the rival family.’ If so, the second son of the con- 
stable must have decided suddenly to arrange an entente 
with the Guises. How can that change be explained? 
Damville’s interests were personal (and at times one 
might say amorous) as well as political and military. 
His union with Antoinette de La Marck not proving 
a happy one, he spent most of his time away from 
home. Evidently his marriage did not stand in the way 
1 De Crue, Anne, duc de Montmorency, I, 277. 
2 bid. 277. They aloo considered a long memoir from the Huguenots, 
in which the latter asked the Estates General to deliver the ki 
the power of the Guises (see Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XVIII, i, 
‘This demand for the calling of an Estates General was ably supported by 
Chancellor de l'Hopital (see L’Hopital, Euores completes, 1, 88 et seq.).\_ 
+De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p.41. On the other hand, certain 
people believed that both Francis and Damville were inclining toward 
Protestantism. It was reported that they even refused to be present at 


the coronation of Charles IX on May 15, 1561, because they were expected 
to assist at the Mass (see Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, IV, 121). 
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of his social aspirations. In addition to several earlier 
passing fancies, he indulged himself in a passionate 
attachment for the niece of the duke of Guise, the queen 
of France, who was none other than the celebrated 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Perhaps his affection for her 
influenced him in his efforts to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between his father and her Guise relatives. At any 
rate it is evident that she fascinated his ever-susceptible 
heart, and he with great difficulty restrained himself 
during the brief life of her husband. Mary Stuart seems 
to have returned Damville’s affection with her custom- 
ary ardor, even though she was a queen and Mont- 
morency merely a subject. The death of Francis clarified 
the atmosphere. Many people thought that the only 
obstacle in the way was Damville’s marriage. Kind 
friends came to the rescue. It was even reported that 
a certain gentleman of the court fathomed the secret 
sorrow of the beautiful queen, and was gallant enough 
to'suggest that Damville poison his wife. Generous to 
a fault, he even offered Montmorency the use of his 
servant, who was evidently proficient in that pastime. 
Damville, spurning in horror both the suggestion and 
the offer, renounced the friendship of the obliging court- 
ier. Nevertheless his passion increased as time went on; 
gossip said he had to see Mary daily in order to live; 
and when she sailed for Scotland, Damville accom- 
panied her.! 

He remained there a few weeks, paying no attention 
to the news from France or the orders from his father to 
return home at once; but finally he experienced a 
change of heart. Duty to his king, his country, and his 


1 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, UI, 11-13; Bran- 
tome, Eurres compidies, 1X, 386. 
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father, he claimed, called him home. His love for glory 
this time prevailed over his passion for Mary, and he 
left her. Accompanied by the grand prior of France, 
brother of the duke of Guise, he set out for London, 
which he planned to visit on his way to France. Upon 
his arrival he was welcomed at the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth as “the constable’s best-beloved son, a knight of 
the order, one of the paragons of the court, and a favorer 
of the true religion.” There he was entertained with 
special marks of honor. In fact, he made a most pleas- 
ing impression upon the queen, and at one time he was 
considered the only man in France capable of winning 
Elizabeth over to the French cause.' 

Montmorency and the grand prior finally returned to 
France in November, 1561, a few months before the 
opening of the first civil war.? That conflict was inevi- 
table, for the government had found it impossible to 
conciliate both parties. The Guises and other Catholic 
leaders maintained that the Huguenots were disloyal to 
the king, and that they were trying to break up the 
kingdom into independent states like the Swiss cantons. 
Therefore they must be suppressed. On the other hand, 
the Huguenots claimed that the king was virtually a 
prisoner of the foreign element, the Guises. “As loyal 
subjects,” they said, “let us rescue him.”* Finally the 
failure to enforce the Edict of Toleration granted by 
Catherine to the Huguenots in 1562, together with the 
savage act of the duke of Guise at Vassy, in the spring 
of that year, precipitated the bitter conflict. Many 
nobles, angry because the queen mother had appointed 


4 De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, pp. 40-41. 
1 Calendar of State Papers, Rome, 1, 57. 
3 Weill, Les Thdories sus is poupoir royal en France, pp. 65-66. 
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Italians to high offices, joined the persecuted Hugue- 
nots in order to oust the “foreign element.” They were 
supported by a great number of men from the mid- 
dle class who planned to increase their political power 
by means of these religious conflicts.! 

Meanwhile certain prominent Catholic noblemen ral- 
lied to the government, including Anne of Montmorency, 
who from political motives had previously acted with the 
Huguenots. It was difficult for him to turn against his 
Huguenot neighbors, whose fortunes he had so long and 
vigorously advanced, and to join with his former 
enemies. Yet his bitter hatred for the democratic ideas 
of some of the Calvinists, his abhorrence of any kind 
of rebellion, and his loyal belief in absolute kingship 
drove him reluctantly to the first break.? Damville, as 
an obedient and ambitious son, followed the example 
of his illustrious father.* 

An opportunity to win recognition as a military 
leader found the young nobleman ready to take ad- 
vantage of any situation. At first he was placed in 
charge of the Catholic troops who accompanied Queen 
Catherine when she, in an effort to prevent war, had 
a conference with the Huguenot leaders Condé and 
Coligny near Thoury in Beauce. After finding it im- 
possible to arrange a satisfactory peace, Catherine and 
her followers withdrew. Meanwhile Coligny and 
D’Andelot, desperate at the turn of events, offered to 
arrange another “peace” conference with Catherine, 
provided that the prince of Navarre (the future Henry 
IV), the prince of Joinville (of the house of Guise), and 


4 Weill, Les Théories ster le pousoit royal en France, pp. 6971. 
1 Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, pp. 94-95, 
4" Beze, Histoire ecclésiastique, 11, 262. 
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Henry of Montmorency were sent to Orléans as hos- 
tages for the safety of the Protestant leaders. Catherine 
was willing, but the fathers of the three proposed hos- 
tages, having more personal interest in the affair than 
Catherine, would not consent to the plan.! Nothing re- 
mained but an appeal to arms. 

In 1562 the religious wars entered upon their devas- 
tating course, spreading desolation and destruction over 
the land. During the first years of the conflict both 
factions placed their hopes for a quick victory upon 
foreign intervention. The Catholics looked to the 
Catholic princes of Germany, Catholic Switzerland, 
Savoy, the Pope, the Italian princes, and above all to 
Philip II of Spain. On the other hand, the Huguenots 
negotiated with England and the German Lutherans, 
even going so far as to promise Calais and Havre-de- 
Grice to Elizabeth, and the sack of Paris to the German 
princes? Meanwhile the war dragged on, and before 
long violence and outrage became common in the un- 
fortunate kingdom. In fact, the ferocity of the Spanish 
allies of the Catholics competed with the brutality of 
the German reiters of the Huguenots. Attempts were 
made by the Protestant leaders to restrain their troops 
and win the good will of the people by paying for their 
supplies, yet even Condé’s forces were guilty of mas- 
sacre.* The Catholics, in turn, proposed security to the 
Protestants of Montdidier only to cut them to pieces, 
In other cities where the Huguenots surrendered to their 
enemies, men, women, and children were cast into the 
Tiver with stones tied to their necks.‘ This systematic 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, IV, 597; Thompeon, The Wars of 
Religion in France, pp. 136-139. 

2 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 143-146, 157-158. 

‘Ibid. p. 153. “Ibid. p. 154. 
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and brutal policy of extermination was especially preva- 
lent in the south of France, where religious fanaticism 
reached its height.* 

Damville, as a typical young Catholic nobleman, 
entered heartily into the conflict and rendered impor- 
tant service to the cause of the king and of the Catholic 
Church. Captured in 1562 by the soldiers of Condé, 
he was secretly set free. Immediately the rumor of a 
private understanding between young Montmorency 
and the Protestant prince spread among the Catholic 
forces. Damville, however, soon had an opportunity to 
checkmate the attempt on the part of his enemies to 
discredit him, when, on July 3, he saved the Catholic 
army from a surprise attack by Condé, Coligny, and 
D’Andelot. According to the plan the Huguenot forces 
were to march most of the night and to spring upon the 
king’s army, but because of an error on the part of the 
guide they did not reach the royal camp before day- 
break. Meanwhile, word of their approach having 
reached Damville, he gave the alarm by two cannon 
shots and advanced with his cavalry to check the 
enemy. His defense was so spirited and so skillful that 
the Protestant leaders, not realizing how few troops 
he had, dared not force his hand. By that means he 
detained them until noon. Then the Catholic army, 
prepared for action, repulsed the Huguenot attack.* 
According to Antoine of Navarre, who accompanied the 
queen, Damville, by his quick warning, saved the royal 
army from a defeat which would have delivered France 
over to the Protestants. At any rate the incident was 

1 Thompson, Ths Wars of Religion in France, pp. 155-157. 
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soon followed by war. Asa preliminary step the Hugue- 
not leaders were declared guilty of lése-majesté and were 
deprived of their offices, while Damville was given the 
title “Admiral of France,” which he retained through 
the conflict.! 

During the struggle Protestants labored under con- 
tinual and discouraging handicaps. Influenced by the 
fear of losing her commercial interests in Holland and 
in Flanders in case of an open rupture with Spain, 
Elizabeth adopted a procrastinating policy which in- 
jured the cause of her Protestant allies in France. 
Her troops occupied Havre-de-Grace and attempted to 
relieve Rouen, which was besieged by the royal army, 
but without success. The city was finally captured by 
assault and handed over to pillage, in spite of the 
efforts of Catherine, of Francis of Montmorency, and 
of Damville to spare it that horror.* 

On December 19, 1562, the first civil war reached its 
climax in the famous battle of Dreux. Circumstances 
made the engagement inevitable. It so happened that 
Condé, after the death of Antoine of Navarre at Rouen, 
had asked for the post of lieutenant general of the 
realm, an office that Antoine had held. But Catherine, 
gave him no satisfaction. Disappointed, he became the 
leader not only of the Huguenots but also of the restless 
nobles, a post for which he was ideally fitted by his 
fascinating personality and his talent for intrigue.* De- 
termined to restore the fortunes of the Protestants and 
to advance his personal interests, Condé soon led the 

1See Damville tq the queen, August 9, 1562, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 15878, 
fol. 384; Sismondi, Histoire de France, XVII, 287-293; Desormeaus, 
Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, 11, 18-19. 


2 Thompeon, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 164-171. 
+ Armstrong, The Frenck Wars of Religion, p. 18. 
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army on to Paris. The Catholics, led by the duke of 
Guise, were therefore forced to throw themselves across 
Condé’s course at Dreux, and by so doing checked his 
advance after a bloody engagement. Heavy, indeed, 
were the casualties in this battle. On the Catholic side 
Marshal Saint-André and Gabriel Montbéron, one of 
the constable’s sons, were killed, and Anne of Mont- 
morency himself was taken a prisoner and hurried to 
Orléans. Damville covered himself with glory. Lead- 
ing a brilliant attack on the enemy, he captured the 
Huguenot leader, the prince of Condé,’ thus obtain- 
ing a valuable hostage for his father’s safety. Then 
Charles IX, in recognition of his bravery and of his 
loyalty, ordered Damville to guard his “very beloved 
cousin, the prince of Condé, securely and loyally.” * 

It looked for a while as though the battle of Dreux 
and succeeding events would lead to a decline in the 
fortunes of the Huguenots, but on February 18, 1563, 
the death of the ardent Catholic leader, Henry, duke of 
Guise, saved them from disaster and paved the way for 
peace. Condé and the constable were set free and par- 
ticipated in the negotiations which resulted, by the 
middle of March, in the Edict of Amboise and peace. 
The terms of the settlement were very favorable to the 
Huguenots. They provided for the accession of Condé 
to the offices and honors of his brother Antoine, for the 
payment of the Huguenot soldiers by the government, 


1 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, 111, 19-20; 
D'Aubigné, Histoire universelte, 11, 103, 113. Tavannes, in his Mémoires, 
Series I, Vol. XXIV, p. 379, says that one of Damville's soldiers captured 
Condé. For an interesting discussion of the battle of Dreux see “Dis- 
cours de la bataille de Dreux,” by Francia of Lorraine, duke of Guise, in 
the Archives curieuses, V, 97-114. 

* Letter of Charles IX, Archives curieuses, V, 80-81. 
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and for the protection of the Protestant religion. But 
the treaty was especially significant in that it marked 
the temporary victory of Chancellor de I’Hé6pital’s 
policy of maintaining an equilibrium between the re- 
ligious and factional parties, in order to neutralize their 
attempts to control the crown. It thus favored the 
interests of the Montmorency house and the Huguenot 
leaders Condé and Coligny, for the government needed 
their aid to check the Guise faction. 

Peace was, on the whole, welcomed by the French 
people, because many of the provinces were seething 
with unrest and rebellion.’ The foreign allies were not 
satisfied. Both Elizabeth and Philip were resentful at 
this settlement of French difficulties, which did not coin- 
cide with their policies. Elizabeth bitterly reproached 
the Huguenots for deserting her, although she, a short 
time before, refused to send them funds from England 
and advised them to make a settlement with the king 
if possible.2, Meanwhile the war between France and 
England continued. Elizabeth, angry at first, refused 
to receive an envoy from Condé, or anyone who was not 
sent by the king, but said that she would welcome a 
commission from the government, headed by Damville.* 
Finally, on April 11, 1564, the Peace of Troyes was 
signed, in which England gave up her claim to Havre-de- 
Gr&ce for a sum of money. The treaty had a lasting 
influence on Elizabeth’s policy. For many years she re- 
fused to assist the Huguenots except indirectly, and 
eventually she came to look upon the French govern- 
ment as her strongest support. 

1 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 184-190. 
4 Ibid. pp. 185, 195, 198, 199. 


4 Calendar of State Papess, Venetian, VII, 356-357. 
+ Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 200-205. 
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The end of the war marked an important phase of 
Damville’s career. Having relinquished the title of 
admiral to his Huguenot cousin Coligny, he was in line 
for another important appointment. At that time 
Charles IX was anxious to surround himself with men 
who would support the royal party rather than the ex- 
treme Catholic or Protestant factions. He was equally 
anxious to send a nobleman down to the restless 
province of Languedoc to receive the submission of the 
Huguenots and to maintain the prerogatives of the 
king. Marshal Vieilleville had been originally desig- 
nated for the position, but had been sent elsewhere. 
Charles then suggested to the constable the name of his 
eldest son, Francis of Montmorency. On May 12, 1563, 
however, the king, in recognition of Damville’s meri- 
torious services at the battle of Dreux, formally declared 
him governor and lieutenant general of Languedoc in 
place of his father.! Francis, on the other hand, was ap- 
pointed marshal and governor of Paris in 1564, in spite 
of the opposition of the people of that city, who sus- 
pected him of heresy and who wanted to have Damville 
recalled from Languedoc and given the office. By that 
time the young nobleman was known in Languedoc as 
a bitter opponent of the Huguenots, and the ardent 
Catholics of the capital of France, aware of his reputa- 
tion, offered to pay the difference in the salary Dam- 
ville would receive if he returned from the south. The 
latter office paid considerably more than that of Paris. 
But Constable Anne refused to agree to the change, 
and so Francis, his eldest son and heir, retained the 
governorship of Paris and his proper place near his 


4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 442, 
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father. Both were now inclined toward the Politique 
idea, and thus worked together in perfect harmony. 
Damville, on the other hand, refused to identify either 
his fortunes or his views with those of his father or of 
his elder brother. Considered an ardent Catholic, he 
was even suspected of being a confederate of the house 
of Guise. Perhaps he was inclined that way. At least 
his possession at one time of the office of admiral, after- 
ward held by his Huguenot relative Coligny, probably 
strengthened his independent political and religious 
views. Furthermore, Coligny was a close personal friend 
of his elder brother Francis, with whom Damville 
could not get along. Francis was of course the future 
head of the family, and quite naturally Damville was 
jealous of him. The rivalry soon became so bitter that 
a division of the house into two principal branches was 
contemplated ;? and to make matters worse, the 
quarrel even involved the wives of the brothers and 
of Constable Anne of Montmorency. Anne made a 
number of attempts to compose the feud between his 
heir and his favorite son, Damville, and was finally 
successful when Francis, upon the death of his son, 
agreed to recognize Damville and his children in the 
line of succession to the family estate and titles.* 
Nevertheless Damville, as the second son, looked else- 
where to better his personal fortunes, and at least 
listened to the friendly overtures of the powerful Guise 
faction. Consequently, when Damville left Paris and 
the court, he had two fundamental policies in mind, 


1 De Crue, Anne, duc de Montmorency, 11, 365-366, and also Le Parti 
des politiques, p. 44. 

2 De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 35. 

+ De Crue, Anne, duc de Montmorency, pp. 391-393. 
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namely, to enforce the king’s laws and to protect the 
interests of his faith in the south. By so doing he could 
count upon the favor of the government and of the 
Guise faction. 

But upon his arrival in Languedoc Damville found it 
difficult to carry out his ideas and even his instructions. 
There he encountered not only the Catholic and Protes- 
tant issue but also the conflict for supremacy between 
the king and the nobility, and between the nobility and 
the unprivileged classes. Languedoc was still a semi- 
independent state, and a representative of the king was 
therefore in a position to take advantage of that situa- 
tion and create a following which would make him 
practically a local sovereign. Under these conditions it 
was difficult for an official to distinguish between his 
personal ambitions and his duties to his king. As Dam- 
ville was human, he naturally took advantage of the 
opportunities offered. Using his office of governor to 
increase his personal authority, he soon became a domi- 
nant figure in the Midi,—a virtual “lord of the south.” 
He had indeed reached an important stage in his career. 
During his early life he had demonstrated his ability as 
a military leader. Henceforth he was also required to 
display capacity as an administrator and a diplomat in 
order to maintain his position in Languedoc and to save 
that important province for France. To understand his 
success it seems necessary to survey briefly the history 
of Languedoc before his rise to power. 
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CHAPTER III 


LANGUEDOC, COCKPIT OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS 


ANGUEDOC, the seat of Damville’s activities, was 
anold French province whose name dates back to 
the thirteenth century. At that time the term was 
generally used to refer to the Midi, the region in south- 
ern France where the word for ‘‘yes” was oc (langue 
d’oc), as opposed to the center and north, where the 
langue d’oil (the out of today) was used. Lacking 
geographical unity, the province stretched along the 
Mediterranean coast from the Rhéne river to a point 
halfway down the valley of the Garonne, and extended 
from the foothills of the Pyrenees Mountains to the 
upper valleys of the Loire and Allier rivers, It was a 
natural highway connecting Italy and Spain, Provence 
and Aquitaine. So its unity was social and political 
rather than geographical. Open to invasion from the 
centers of the ancient world, not only Languedoc but 
also other parts of southern France developed a peculiar 
civilization. But it was Languedoc which stood forth 
as the great representative and ardent defender of the 
culture of the Midi, for it retained its individuality, 
even though it later became a part of France. Hence it 
was as easy for ambitious leaders to get a following 
as it was difficult for the central government to sup- 
press them. 
Little is known of the ancient inhabitants of Langue- 
doc. Perhaps the first great culture of the world to leave 
35 
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a permanent impress upon the province was that of 
Greece. From 480 to 350 B.C, she steadily extended her 
influence, from Marseille as the center, over the sur- 
rounding country. Nice and Agde were founded. But 
the rising power of Carthage and Rome led to the 
decline of Greek influence in Languedoc. 

Less transitory and more complete was the absorption 
of this territory within the expanding bounds of the 
Roman Empire. The motive underlying its occupation 
was the necessity of joining the Roman province of 
Spain to Italy. Roads were constructed along the 
Mediterranean coast, and by about 120 B.c. garrisons 
had been placed in Narbonne and Toulouse for the pro- 
tection of that important route. At first considered a 
mere base for military operations and a legitimate field 
for exploitation, it did not receive the real benefits of 
Roman occupation until the advent of Julius and 
Augustus Cesar. By that time the influence of Roman 
culture had extended to the future province of Langue- 
doc. To consolidate the conquest of the territory, 
Roman colonies were founded at Narbonne and Béziers, 
and Latin colonies at Nimes, Lodéve, Carcassonne, and 
possibly Toulouse. In these places the title and rights 
of citizenship were conferred upon the inhabitants, and 
the Gauls of the Roman or Narbonnaise province were 
even admitted to the senate as early as the time of 
Julius Cesar. The Latin language became widespread 
throughout that land, and schools were established to 
encourage and promote education. On the other hand, 
the earlier culture of the region was not destroyed; 
Roman discipline and learning indeed preserved the 
traces of Hellenistic civilization that had previously 
spread along its rivers. 
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Classical influence upon the social development of 
Languedoc was apparent. Although the aristocracy of 
the clan remained, Roman law guaranteed certain rights 
to all free men, and opened the paths of opportunity 
and advancement to those of superior intelligence, re- 
gardless of origin. A nobility of birth and of office, 
however, developed. Large estates were created which 
formed the nuclei of the great fiefs of the feudal period. 
Furthermore, under the protection of Roman rule the 
provinces experienced an economic prosperity hitherto 
unknown. The manufacture of pottery, of cloth, and 
of other articles was encouraged; wine and olives be- 
came important articles of export; mines were opened 
up; and a network of roads made possible a rapid 
growth of internal and external commerce. In industry 
the people developed more individualism than in art 
and religion. The citizens of Narbonne, for example, 
clung to their early faith. Christianity was not widely 
disseminated among the people before the middle of the 
fourth century. 

During the disintegration of the Roman Empire, 
Languedoc was again visited by wandering peoples. 
Vandals, Suevians, and other tribes passed through on 
their way to Spain, and the Visigoths attempted to 
found a permanent kingdom in the province. But the 
Frankish expedition of Pippin, about the middle of the 
eighth century, marked the downfall of the Visigothic 
influence, and also signified the appearance of northern 
interests in the south. In 719 the Moslems overran 
Narbonne and the surrounding country, including 
Carcassonne, although the duke of Aquitaine managed 
to defend his capital, Toulouse, against their attacks. 
Even Charles Martel, in the celebrated battle of Tours 
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in 732, failed to check the invasion to the extent usually 
stated. It was not until the great Berber revolt in 
Africa and Spain in 740 that the Moslems withdrew 
their advance posts in France, and they did not abandon 
Narbonne until about 759. By that time the inability 
of the dukes of Aquitaine and of Septimania (the south- 
ern part of Languedoc) to defend their territory against 
the Moslems accounted for the expansion of Frankish 
domination from the north to the south. The Church 
also encouraged this movement. 

The extension of Frankish control failed to obliterate 
the particularistic developments of the Midi. Economic 
relations with Spain, the Mediterranean ports, and the 
Levant brought the people of the south more in contact 
with the culture of the east than with that of the north. 
Spanish merchants and a Jewish colony settled in Nar- 
bonne. Moreover, by the end of the ninth century the 
great feudal houses had been established in Languedoc. 
They remained practically independent of the northern 
monarchy for several hundred years. During that time 
the history, the political and social life, the customs, 
the culture, and the language of southern Aquitaine, 
and of Septimania especially, displayed a development 
that was different from that of the central and northern 
parts of France. A nation seemed to be in the making. 

Between the tenth and the thirteenth century one 
great noble house, the Raymonds of Toulouse, estab- 
lished, by the union of large fiefs, an independent 
kingdom that coincided approximately with the future 
province of Languedoc. But the authority of the Ray- 
monds, already limited by the opposition of such rivals 
as the duke of Aquitaine and the count of Barcelona, 
and weakened by the antagonism of the feudal nobility 
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and of the bourgeois citizens of the towns, was definitely 
ruined by the participation of the counts of that house 
in the Crusades. Influenced by recollections of the long 
struggle waged against the Moslems in Spain, lured by 
the dreams of a rich Oriental commerce to be won for 
the ports of the Midi, and swayed by the religious zeal 
of a Christian knight, Raymond IV entertained the 
most extravagant dreams of the crusaders; but he died 
in 1105 while in the Holy Land, shortly after he suc- 
ceeded in founding the principality of Tripoli. Unfortu- 
nately, in pursuit of his elusive kingdom beyond the seas, 
Raymond not only sacrificed his life but also weakened 
the power of his family in France by depriving them of 
the military support necessary for their defense. 

His successors continued his unfortunate policy. 
They also became involved in the quarrels of the 
Capetian kings of France and of the Plantagenet rulers 
of England, and incurred thereby the enmity of either 
one side or the other. Meanwhile the Albigensian 
Crusade practically destroyed the power of the counts 
of Toulouse, and at the death of Raymond VII, in 
1249, the lands still in the possession of the family went 
to his daughter, who was married to a brother of Louis 
IX. Eventually (1271) the territories were added to 
the domain of the French king. 

Languedoc must have been a prosperous province 
during the heyday of the Midi. As in the Italian com- 
munes, a splendid urban life developed. By the end of 
the twelfth century the important cities of that region 
‘were practically self-governing republics under the nomi- 
nal rule of feudal overlords, from whom they had pur- 
chased charters and privileges. The rich bourgeoisie of 
Toulouse, for example, had their own local organization 
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consisting of the twelve city officials, called capitouls, 
and a council. They had also their own commercial and 
penal code, their own constabulary and militia, and 
their own courts and police regulations. Carcassonne 
was not so free, but Narbonne, because of its active 
participation in the Crusades, had developed an even 
more striking social and political independence. 

A prosperous city of 30,000 inhabitants, it was noted 
at that time for the industry of its market quarters, for 
the commerce of its Jewish district, and for the activity 
of its port. Its councils had their own urban polity, 
even entering into foreign alliances with other cities of 
Italy and of the Midi. Montpellier was also primarily 
a municipal republic, although still acknowledging a 
feudal overlord, sometimes French and sometimes 
Spanish. Nevertheless, by revolt and by purchase it 
had acquired many privileges. In 1204, for example, 
the people of the city arranged the marriage of Marie 
of Montpellier to Peter II of Aragon, and by so doing 
obtained a charter from him. As in the case of Nar- 
bonne, the commercial activity of Montpellier was in- 
dicative of the wealth of the Midi. The scenes in the 
city rivaled those of a great Oriental bazaar. Christians 
and Saracens, Israelites and Greeks, Arabs and mer- 
chants of Lombardy, traders from Russia, Egypt, Gaul, 
Spain, England, Genoa, and Pisa mingled in its market 
places; the tongues of all nations were heard in its 
streets; it was in those days a great center of commercial 
activity, — the meeting place of the East and the West. 

The economic prosperity of the Midi wasaccompanied, 
as a rule, by a well-defined cultural development with 
distinct characteristics. For example, its social life was 
marked by lay, not clerical, domination. Religious in- 
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difference in that region probably explains its toler- 
ance of heresy and the appearance of the Albigensian 
movement. Of course, the people of the Midi partici- 
pated in the Crusades, but their attitude was skeptical 
and perhaps their motives were commercial, The 
ardently religious crusaders certainly questioned their 
spiritual zeal. At any rate, a splendid culture developed 
in the land of the langue d’oc, as shown by its literature, 
its universities, and its progress in the study of medicine 
and of law. On the one hand, the literature, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting showed traces of Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Oriental influences; on the other hand, they 
also exhibited marked individuality in their treatment. 

The Midi, however, could not maintain its culture. 
By the thirteenth century lack of unity and an almost 
chronic anarchy existed everywhere. Nobles and towns 
were antagonistic. The peasants were resentful because 
discharged soldiers who roamed the country during the 
temporary lulls in feudal warfare plundered the farms, 
and the nobles failed to give them proper protection. 
Disunited, preferring a life of ease to a military exist- 
ence, skeptical and thus inclined to tolerance, the people 
of that region as a whole were not in a position to offer 
strong opposition to the spread of heresy or to armed. 
fanaticism when it entered the Midi. In spite of their 
personal bravery and furious local and individual re- 
sistance they had to submit when, beginning in 1209, 
the invaders from various lands, led by churchmen of 
the north, entered the south determined not only to 
destroy heresy but also to enhance their personal and 
national interests. As a result the Albigensian religious 
movement was extinguished, and with it almost entirely 
disappeared the individualistic culture of the Midi. 
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Clerical influence now predominated in the intellectual 
and artistic activities of the region. The pendulum was 
to swing to the other extreme. 

The earlier spirit of tolerance was replaced by one of 
fanaticism,— a change that was to be fully demon- 
strated during the religious wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Albigensian heretics and wealthy Jews and 
Lombards of the region were persecuted. Many of them 
left the province, and their loss injured the economic 
interests of the places where they lived. The power of 
the feudal lords was also broken during the wars and 
persecutions. Gradually the Midi became a part of the 
centralized monarchy of the north. Royal officials filled 
the important positions of the province, though the local 
government remained in the hands of native office- 
holders, who retained a limited authority. The protec- 
tion afforded to commerce and industry by the central 
government, however, partly compensated for the loss 
of local power. 

The province of Languedoc seemed fairly content 
with its forfeiture of complete freedom. At any rate, it 
failed to use the Hundred Years’ War as a means to 
break away from the crown. Certain reasons may be 
given for the loyalty of the province to the government. 
English control did not extend over Languedoc. Con- 
sequently, when the people of that region opposed the 
English, they soon developed a French spirit. That 
patriotic feeling increased in intensity because there 
was no great feudal ruler in the province to augment his 
power by means of a break between Languedoc and the 
central government. The people therefore realized 
their dependence upon the north for protection against 
external foes, especially when the province suffered as a 
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consequence of the wars; for Toulouse lost half her 
population, Saint-Gilles was reduced from 10,000 to 400 
inhabitants, and other towns experienced similar losses. 
Later, when the people, in spite of the unfortunate 
effects of the wars upon the province, enjoyed a re- 
markable economic development, they appreciated all 
the more the value of their allegiance to the crown. 

The central government, in its extension of royal 
authority, wisely recognized the local privileges of the 
province in the south. Languedoc retained, for exam- 
ple, its provincial Estates General, possessing the right 
to levy and partition taxes. As a matter of fact, the 
Valois kings refused to disturb the powers of that body, 
because it became a useful agency of the monarchy and 
was wise enough to adapt itself to the national policies. 
At the same time the Estates General guarded the in- 
terests of the province and remained a very important 
organization, through its financial authority, until the 
administration of Richelieu in the seventeenth century. 

The crown granted other privileges to Languedoc. In 
1420 the province was given the right to establish the 
Parlement of Toulouse to satisfy those who wanted a 
court of appeal near at hand. Tending from the first to 
strengthen the authority of the king in a distant, ill- 
attached province, that court at the same time displayed 
a loyalty not only to the king but also to Languedoc. 
It exercised both political and judicial functions, and 
also as a local institution helped to preserve a certain 
amount of individualism in the province. 

The constant danger of foreign invasion really ex- 
plains the willingness on the part of Languedoc to sub- 
mit to royal authority. Of course the final acquisition of 
Montpellier by the crown in 1349 had closed an avenue 
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to Spanish intervention and so ended a dream of a 
Franco-Iberian monarchy. Yet Spain, because of the 
failure of the French kings to establish a strong frontier, 
remained a dangerous neighbor. Charles VIII had re- 
turned Roussillon and Cerdagne to Aragon, although 
Louis XI intended to incorporate them as a part of 
France. Hence Languedoc was a frontier province until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, her long seacoast. 
opening her to the forays of the Barbary pirates. She 
was also constantly exposed to the danger of Spanish 
invasions by land and sea, as illustrated by the ravages 
committed by the enemy in the diocese of Narbonne 
during the Italian wars, and the threats on the part 
of Charles V, in 1536, to invade Languedoc by way of 
Roussillon and the valley of the Rhéne. The province 
therefore recognized the need of royal protection. 

Internally Languedoc was torn at times by the struggles 
between the feudal houses of Foix, Navarre-Albret, and 
Narbonne; but the royal power, as a rule, was not 
seriously threatened by these disturbances, because the 
king restricted the independence of the province by 
@ personal control exercised through his governors. 
Known at different times as lieutenant generals and as 
governors, they were usually military leaders, at first 
princes of the blood and later members of the great 
noble families. Evidently there was a tendency on the 
part of these governors to exert more or less independent 
authority ; so the crown was forced to limit their power 
by means of the Provincial Estates and the Parlement, 
and by restricting the length of their services. 

At first the princely house of Bourbon held the gov- 
ernorship of Languedoc (1466-1523). Toward the last, 
however, the constable of Bourbon, head of the family, 
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conspired with Charles V of Spain and Henry VIII of 
England against his king, Francis I. His Majesty then 
took that opportunity to turn over the government of 
Languedoc to the dauphin, declaring that it was the 
greatest and most authoritative office in his realm. The 
latter in turn allowed Anne of Montmorency, chief of the 
royal council, to exercise the duties of governor. That 
appointment marked the beginning of Montmorency 
power in the Midi. Indeed, as patron of the province, 
Anne of Montmorency, in 1526, instituted a close rela- 
tionship between Languedoc and the house of Mont- 
morency which lasted until 1632, when his grandson and 
heir, Henry II of Montmorency, was beheaded by order 
of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The Montmorencys, because of their offices in 
Languedoc, soon became involved in the problems which 
existed there, including the bitter religious controversy. 
During the sixteenth century the Huguenots had be- 
come powerful in Languedoc, especially in southern, or 
what was then called lower, Languedoc. Their strength, 
however, was not due, as is sometimes claimed, to the 
persistence of earlier heresies ; it was, in fact, noticeable 
that the localities which had suffered most severely 
during the Albigensian Crusade were the ones which re- 
mained most firmly orthodox. Yet all of these past 
troubles, such as the religious persecutions and the 
Hundred Years’ War, had left behind them an unquiet 
spirit in southern France, which furnished a fertile soil 
for a new unrest, Nevertheless Protestantism did not 
enter France by way of Languedoc, even though the 
ideas of dogmatic and disciplinary reform were not un- 
known there. In fact, no real beginning was made in 
that province until 1536, when preachers and evangelists 
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from Geneva, which was connected with Languedoc 
by commercial relations, introduced doctrines more 
or less new and attractive. Protestant opposition to 
Roman supremacy, to indulgences, to the Mass, and to 
other “idolatrous” practices, together with their belief 
in the sovereignty of the individual conscience and the 
right of each believer to share in the government of his 
parish and even of his church, now awakened a new 
interest on the part of many people in Languedoc, 
especially those connected with Geneva by economic 
ties. Perhaps the emphasis upon religious democracy 
is in itself the best explanation of the growth of 
Protestantism in the province. The people there still 
proudly retained at least the recollection of a former 
commercial autonomy and the right of municipal elec- 
tions. Organizations of artisans, laborers, and even 
peasants indicated their ability to protect their interests. 
Many of them were thus ready to receive and maintain 
areligion that fitted in with their traditions, habits, and 
desires for ancient independence and for freedom from 
political restraints. On the other hand, the early pre- 
cursors of the new faith did not come entirely from the 
masses. For various reasons Protestantism also inter- 
ested men of letters, university men, the clergy, and the 
nobility; it influenced all classes and spread every- 
where. By 1560 the new religion had expanded through- 
out the larger and more populous parts of the province. 
The Catholics of Languedoc therefore became worried. 
Opposition to the new religion was inevitable. 

The Parlement of Toulouse, located in northern, or 
upper, Languedoc, the center of Catholicism, led in the 
effort to suppress the Huguenots. It distinguished itself 
ina short time by the severity of its sentences, But it 
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was of no avail; Protestantism continued to grow both 
in northem and in southern Languedoc. With their 
organization, their recollections of martyrs, their army, 
and their doctrine of resistance the Huguenots were soon 
able to oppose even the king, especially when, in 1562, 
they merged their interests with those of certain noble 
factions in France. The real struggle then began. It 
involved not only the religious issue but also the 
rivalries of important families and of nations. Indeed, 
the very existence of France was at stake. 

Languedoc exerted no little influence upon the trend 
of events during the religious wars which followed. 
Divided within by religious and factional dissensions, 
and involved in the rivalries between nations, that 
province at times even threatened to help drag France 
down to utter ruin. Fortunately there were a few men 
who appreciated the evil results of the wars and tried to 
stop them. Of these Henry of Damville, governor of 
Languedoc, was especially noteworthy. Although a 
Catholic and a supposedly loyal subject of the king, 
he was bound to become involved in the struggle, first 
because he was related to the Chatillon brothers, the 
famous Huguenot leaders, and secondly because he 
became the bitter rival of the extreme Catholic house 
of Guise. The appointment, therefore, of Henry of 
Damville as governor and as lieutenant general of Lan- 
guedoc, on May 12, 1563, marked a turning point in his 
career and the beginning of an important period in the 
history of Languedoc. 

By that time the hatred between Catholics and Prot- 
estants in the province had become extremely bitter. 


1 Edict of Charles IX, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Archives de la Haute- 
Garonne, B, 1906 (Edits reg. 8), fol. 99. 
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Consequently atrocious crimes were commited on both 
sides. Scenes of violence marked the expulsion of the 
Huguenots from Toulouse in 1562. At Nimes eighty 
Catholics were murdered by the Protestants. In fact, 
massacres were frequent in the various cities even after 
the publication of the compromise edicts of 1562 and 
1563. Meanwhile a number of smaller noblemen, de- 
pendent upon fixed rents or dues, or upon the pay or 
plunder of war, participated in the religious struggles 
in order to increase their power or gain material re- 
wards. Many peasants also joined in the conflicts, for 
they believed that the civil wars would weaken the 
financial authority of the nobility and abolish certain 
feudal dues, Under these circumstances Damville was 
sent down to Languedoc to reéstablish the Catholic 
faith where ordered, and to restore the authority of the 
crown to its former place in the province.' In other 
words, he was to end the conflicts between the Catholics 
and the Protestants and to make all factions submit 
to the government. But this was not an easy task, as 
Damville soon discovered ; for although he was a faith- 
ful Catholic, a true aristocrat, and an ambitious sub- 
ject, he now assumed a position in which his religious 
prejudices, his personal ambitions, and his inherent 
patriotism tended at various times to influence his poli- 
cies and lay him open to bitter criticism and powerful 
opposition. Nevertheless he was clever enough to escape 
the clutches of his opponents and to take advantage of 
the political and religious turmoil in Languedoc to ad- 
vance his own interests. As will be shown, he became 
90 powerful that it looked as though he might revive 
the independent Languedoc of old; but in this aspira- 
1 Desormeaux, Histoire de a maison de Montmorenci, U1, 23-24. 
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tion he was unsuccessful, for, rather than see the mon- 
archy overthrown by civil war, Damville, as a loyal 
Frenchman, rallied his followers to the support of his 
king against the forces of decentralization. Yet as an 
ambitious governor he always retained the hope that 
he might sometime establish a semi-independent feudal 
holding in Languedoc. By this means he would make 
the province again the cultural and commercial center 
of southern France, reéstablishing the prosperous cities 
and restoring all political, religious, and social privileges 
enjoyed by the people. Languedoc then would become 
the meeting place of the East and the West.* 

1 This chapter is based to a large extent upon the following works: 


Gachon, Histoire de Languedoc, and Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de 
Languedoc. 
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CHAPTER IV 


AN AMBITIOUS GOVERNOR OF LANGUEDOC 
(1563-1572) 


T first Damville thought that his appointment as 
governor of Languedoc would give him an oppor- 
tunity to make a name for himself as a loyal defender of 
king and Church; but events so shaped themselves that 
he became powerful by means of his opposition to, rather 
than by his support of, the monarch. He also increased 
his authority by adopting a liberal policy toward the 
Huguenots, thus obtaining their aid. At no time, how- 
ever, did he renounce his allegiance to the Catholic 
Church. 

The young nobleman was in Spain when he received 
word of his formal appointment as governor of Langue- 
doc to succeed his father.' The news was followed by a 
communication from the clergy of Toulouse, begging 
him to come at once, for they considered Damville a 
staunch defender of the Catholic Church and of the 
Guises, its supporters, and they felt that his presence 
would benefit the province.? Nevertheless he waited 
several months before he returned to France. When he 

"Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 449. 

40n June 26, 1536, the English representative, Smith, wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth : “Not very tong ago D’Anville and his brother, Marshal Mont- 
morency, were at words, and if gentlemen had not gone betwixt them they 
had drawn their rapiers. One maintained the quarrel of the Prince and the 
Admiral’s quarrel, the other that of the Guises.” (Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign, V1, 427-428.) See also Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de 
Languedoc, X11, 691. 
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did arrive, he passed through Guienne, where he met 
the governor, Montluc, his future enemy. On Septem- 
ber 25 they left Port-Sainte-Marie for Chateau de 
Terride, where the cardinal of Armagnac, archbishop of 
Toulouse, came to welcome the new governor. On the 
next day Cardinal Strozzi, bishop of Albi, arrived for 
the same purpose. Damville then went to Grenade-sur- 
Garonne for a visit of four or five days. While he was 
there many others, including the first and second presi- 
dents of the Parlement of Toulouse, came to salute him 
and to discuss the settlement of religious affairs in Lang- 
uedoc, for at that time he was expected to enforce the 
terms of the edict of pacification issued by Charles IX.t 

Arriving finally at Toulouse, the Catholic center of 
Languedoc, Damville was accorded all the honors due 
to a representative of the king and a defender of the 
Church. Accompanied by the cardinal of Armagnac, 
the viscount of Joyeuse, Montluc, and many others of 
note, he was met at the gate by capitouls of the city 
clad in their official robes. Great preparations had been 
made in his honor. His arrival was heralded by the 
thunder of artillery and the music of bugles and silver 
trumpets, and a canopy of great richness was ready to 
be carried above his head by four capitouls as the pro- 
cession moved through the streets. But Damville re- 
fused this mark of distinction, saying that such honor 
‘should be accorded to no one save the king himself. On 
his way to the parlement building he paused a few min- 
utes at the church of Saint-Sernin, and then, remount- 
ing, passed on to the palais. Here the assembled 
parlement welcomed him as he took his place at the 


1 Letter of Charles IX to Damville, Paris, December 3, 1563, Bib. nat, 
Coll, fr, 3191, fol. 4. 
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left of the first president, and later the capitouls gave 
a splendid banquet, presenting him with a golden cup 
worth five hundred écus, with his coat of arms and the 
escutcheon of the city of Toulouse engraved on opposite 
sides, He left the next day and continued his tour of 
the province. Before his departure, however, he gave 
careful attention to the request of parlement, that all 
rebellious cities be disarmed, for the protection of Tou- 
louse. He also agreed to ask the government to reduce 
certain taxes levied upon Languedoc, and to consult 
with the crown concerning the questions involved in the 
return of Huguenot property which had been confiscated 
and sold by the Catholics.? 

After leaving Toulouse, Damville went to Albi and, 
marching east, passed by Castres, which he refused to 
enter on account of the pestilence there raging. He then 
turned south and visited Béziers, Narbonne, and many 
other places. By this time he was ready to enter the 
Protestant towns in lower Languedoc with sword in 
hand, to raise his flag as if he had taken each city by 
assault, to disarm the citizens, and to make them hand 
over the Aéfels de ville with all arms.’ Intending to put 
down all insurrections by forcing the Huguenots to obey 
the terms of the edict as he understood them, Damville 
then published his ordinance. In it he commanded the 
people to reéstablish the Catholic religion in places 
where it had been excluded, and to restore the posses- 
sions taken from the Church. He ordered the Hugue- 
nots especially to comply with the law by meeting only 

1 Devie and Vaissete, Histoire gintrale de Languedoc, XI, 440-450, and 
KIL, 653; Desormeaux, Histoire de ta maison de Montmorenci, III, 24-25, 

* Damville to Catherine, Gaillac, October 15, 1563, Archives de la ville 


de Toulouse, AA, 48, No. 9. 
* Desormeaux, Histoire de ta maison de Montmorenci, III, 25-29. 
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in small family assemblies. Obedience to the king and 
his governor was to be required of all." 

While he was at Narbonne he received notification of 
the submission of Montpellier, the Protestant center of 
Languedoc. Upon his arrival in that city in November 
he was honored with as many tokens of respect as had 
‘been showered upon him in Toulouse. A special Mass 
was celebrated upon his arrival, and he was presented 
with a large cup of gilded silver, containing six pieces 
of gold, each weighing fifty écus, especially made for the 
occasion in the city mint.2, Leaving Montpellier on No- 
vember 16, he went to Pont-Saint-Esprit, where he re- 
established the Catholic religion and participated in a 
Mass which was attended by five thousand people. He 
next paid a short visit to the Comtat Venaissin to 
discuss conditions with the Pope’s representative and 
Officials there. After being received with great pomp 
at Avignon, he returned to his government. He then 
visited Beaucaire, where he hanged the captain of the 
castle of Taneguin de Porcelet, who, Damville claimed, 
had admitted Huguenot soldiers during the civil war, 
and was thus responsible for the murder of seven or 
eight hundred Catholics.* 

Accused of exercising undue severity toward the 
Huguenots of the province, Damville was soon regarded 
as one of the greatest and the most brutal enemies of 
their religion.t According to the Protestant historian 
Puaux he daily invented new excuses for troubling them. 
the edict of pacification [Narbonne], October 20, 1563, Archives de ta 
ville de Toulouse, AA, 14, 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générele de Languedoc, XI, 450, and 
DyAigrefeuille, Histoire . . . de Montpullier, pp. 291-293. 


* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 708-712. 
4 Béze, Histoire eccldsiastique, UI, 212. 
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The Huguenot judges, for example, were accustomed to 
open the courts with prayer. Damville abolished the 
practice, because, as he said, “the king does not wish to 
impose that burden on those who are not of your faith.””* 
As a matter of fact he could not appreciate the serious- 
minded Huguenot. Loving the pleasures of court life, 
he was bitterly criticized by a number of ministers, 
In turn they were severely punished by the governor, 
who sent his savage mercenaries to arrest them.? He 
thus gained the reputation of being a cruel and almost 
fanatical official. ““D’Anville,” wrote an Englishman, 
“‘is taken here to be one of the most perverted men, and 
the greatest enemy to religion.” * 

Even the crown worried about Damville’s activities 
in the south. The government wanted peace, and the 
administration of the governor was not conducive to 
that end. Hence Charles IX and the governor ex- 
changed numerous letters, in 1563 and 1564, in which 
the king urged his deputy not to be so severe, while 
Damville asked his ruler to support his efforts to have 
the laws of the state respected and enforced. Meanwhile 
Charles ordered Montmorency to enact the edict of 1563 
but not to punish men for offenses against the govern- 
Ment committed before this interim settlement of the 
religious difficulty came into force.* 

Damville, in his attempts to restore order, perhaps 
exceeded the provisions of the edict. The indignant 
Protestants accused him of hanging two of their min- 


+ Puaux, Histoire de la réformation francaise, M1, 208-209, 

1 Desormeaux, Histoire de a maison de Montmorenci, IIT, 25-29. 

"Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, VI, 82. 

“Letters of Charles IX to Damville, Carcassonne and Paris, December, 
1568, and January, 1964, Bib, nat., Coll, fr. 3185, fol. 80; 3191, fol. 4; 
3202, fol. 53, 
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isters, of delivering the town of Pamiers to pillage, and 
of supporting the demand of the Estates for the expul- 
sion of all their ministers... Damville answered these 
statements by maintaining, in a letter to the king 
written in February, 1564, that all his acts were nec- 
essary for public security.* About the same time he 
ordered all castles and fortresses to surrender their arms 
and to submit to him.* On the other hand, the king 
had issued, in January, an edict in which he outlawed 
all acts which failed to carry out the provisions of the 
order of pacification. All lands and honors, he stated, 
should be restored as they were before the war. He also 
appointed certain commissioners to supervise the execu- 
tion of the edict in Languedoc. Damville was indignant 
at the proposed interference in his province, even though 
it came from the king, and boldly suspended these 
orders. Later, in a letter to the king, he attempted 
to justify his decision, saying that he was sure that the 
toyal commands had been issued by mistake. The king, 
he claimed, had certainly been informed of his policies 
and had signified his approval of them. In closing he 
remarked: ‘And when you plan to revoke my ordi- 
nances, consider, Your Majesty, before you do any- 
thing, and at least allow me to explain my acts, for I 
am confident that I can prove my sincerity to your 
satisfaction. Do not render my policies worthless by 
making me subordinate to inferior officials.” * Damville 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 456. 

* Ibid, XII, 743-745. 

* Ordinance of Damville, Paris, January, 1564, Archives de Ia ville de 
Toulouse, AA, 14, 25, 

* Edict of Charles IX, January, 1564, Paris, Archives de la ville de 
Toulouse, AA, 14, 32. 


* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 458-459, and 
‘XI, 745-746, 
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then defended his severe treatment of the town of 
Pamiers. A band of Huguenots, he claimed, had mur- 
dered the monks of the city; and when he sent a gar- 
rison there, the people had refused to admit his soldiers." 
But Damville stood upon rather weak ground, for by 
that time both Catholics and Protestants complained 
to the king concerning the oppressive policy of the 
mew governor.” 

In his attempts to exert his personal authority Dam- 
ville was moved by the reckless ambition of youth. 
Only twenty-nine years of age, he was proud, daring, 
and impatient of all obstacles and restraints. Further- 
more, he was determined to carry out the duties of his 
first important office, and thus to bring glory to himself 
and to his illustrious family. Sent to Languedoc pri- 
marily to restore order in the shortest possible time, he 
planned to achieve this end by instilling fear into the 
hearts of all and by imposing severe punishments upon 
individuals who disobeyed his commands. At least he 
was in earnest, and even Catherine, in a letter written to 
him in January, 1564, had to congratulate him on the 
state of the province.* 

The reports which the governor sent to the king con- 
cerning his administration indicate his sincerity and his 
loyalty to his ruler. In a memoir drawn up on March 10, 
1564, for example, he gave the king a lengthy account of 
his actions. Among other things, he claimed that he 
had abolished a considerable number of oppressive and 
illegal taxes and monopolies, which had been created by 
the town governments. The people, he maintained, 


1D Aubigné, Histoire universelle, 11, 205-207. 
Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X1, 459 (editor's 
note). 8 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, II, 144, 
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were crushed by these burdens, while the dishonest tax 
collectors had enriched themselves at the expense of 
both the citizens and the state On March 30 he again 
wrote concerning the prosperous and peaceful condition 
of the government, and assured the king that nothing 
could persuade him to do anything in opposition to the 
royal will, the provisions of the edict, and the welfare 
of the people.* With the confidence of youth he claimed 
that, as governor of Languedoc, he represented the true 
interests of the state. 

In the meantime Catherine and her son, Charles IX, 
accompanied by the constable and other nobles, set out 
on a twenty-six months’ tour of the provinces. The 
queen mother hoped that the trip would increase the 
authority of the crown and exert a salutar'y influence on 
the disorders and unrest prevalent in the realm. She 
also planned to strengthen the relations between Spain 
and France by means of a meeting with Philip II and 
her daughter, the queen of Spain. The extirpation of 
heresy was to be one of the subjects discussed? 

The royal visit aroused much enthusiasm in southern 
France, and elaborate plans were arranged for the enter- 
tainment of the distinguished guests. In the summer of 
1564 Damville went to Avignon to meet the royal party 
as they approached his province. But after waiting there 
for about two months, he and various nobles of Langue- 
doc, Provence, and Dauphiné went to salute the king at 
Crémieux, where he arrived on July 14. Meanwhile the 
rapidly spreading plague forced the king to alter his 
plan and stop at Valence. Here the position of Damville 


4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 749-756. 
1 Ibid. pp. 746-748. 
* Van Dyke, Catherine da Médicis, 1, 300, 306, 317-336. 
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asa loyal defender of the Church was shown by a rather 
interesting event. Fabrice Serbellon, the papal legate, 
presented him with gifts from the Pope and also a letter 
of appreciation and thanks for his religious zeal, demon- 
strated by his important services to the Church — for 
example, his protection of the Pope’s subjects in 
Avignon.' Finally the king and this ardent son of the 
Church traveled on to Languedoc, where they were 
unable to enter many of the towns on account of the 
pestilence. 

In Languedoc the French ruler encountered the bit- 
ter opposition to Damville. Arriving on December 12, 
1564, at the city of Nimes, the king was soon confronted 
by an unfriendly group of Huguenots. ‘Justice! 
Justice!” cried hundreds of voices. ‘We demand justice 
against our governor, Monsieur Damville, who wishes 
to impose on us the same duties, the same obligations 
as on the Catholics.” ‘He does well,” replied the king, 
and shrugging his shoulders he continued on his way.” 
Evidently Damville was in high favor, for the English 
ambassador Smith wrote on October 21: 


Monsieur Damville is reputed to have the room of the late 
Duke of Guise, and is taken for the most zealous champion of 
the Romanists, and is complained of to have exercised great 
cruelty of late against the poor ministers of the Word of God 
in his government of Languedoc. All the lusty captains of the 
Papists hang upon him and the Constable, who now bears a 
great stroke in the Court.* 


Finally the bitter agitation against Damville on the part 
of the Huguenots led to a very dramatic incident. 
' Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 460-461. 


1 Lettres de Catherine ds Médicis, 1, lvii. Introd.) 
* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, VII, 227. 
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After leaving Nimes the royal party traveled south- 
west to Carcassonne, where they stopped for a short 
time. There the king received a letter from Damville in 
which he expressed the joy of the province at the visit 
of its sovereign, —a pleasure which it had not experi- 
enced for thirty years. Everyone, he said, was gather- 
ing in Toulouse to kiss the royal hand, and many had 
even come from the neighboring province of Guienne.' 
Finally the honored guests drew near Toulouse, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1565, and the constable, attended by Damville, 
Joyeuse, and Montluc, first made a solemn entrance. 
Then, on February 1, the king and court arrived and 
were received with great pomp and ceremony. Four days 
later the king held a very impressive lt de justice in the 
Parlement of Toulouse. Between eight and nine in the 
morning the chancellor of France, L’Hépital, gowned in 
his robes of office, went to the palais accompanied by a 
number of bishops, members of the king’s privy council, 
and others. At ten o'clock the king came with the 
queen mother, the duke of Anjou, Henry of Navarre, 
the cardinal of Bourbon, the prince of Roche-sur-Yon, 
the cardinals of Guise and Armagnac, Constable Anne 
(marching with drawn sword), Damville, and many other 
nobles and councilors. The king took the royal chair, 
with Catherine at his right upon a special seat covered 
with a carpet of black velvet, and the rest grouped 
themselves in their appointed positions. Speeches now 
followed. First the king ordered the execution of the 
edict and the fair administration of justice, and then 
the chancellor supported the ruler’s speech in an elo- 
quent address.? 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 785-787. 
* Ibid. XI, 468, 
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A few days later Charles heard the complaints of the 
Huguenots of Languedoc and Guienne against Damville 
and Montluc, their governors. Clausonne, chancellor 
assessor of the presidial of Nimes, later president of the 
chamber of the edict, and Ferriéres of Castres, presented 
two cahiers of grievances from upper and lower Langue- 
doc. Scarcely had the reading of these documents begun 
when the constable violently interrupted the recital, 
saying : “If the facts of which my son is accused are true 
he should be beheaded as a traitor to the realm ; if they 
are false the same treatment should be accorded to his 
defamers.” The complainants were so terrified by his 
words that they sought to withdraw, but the constable 
had Clausonne arrested, and Ferriéres, with the aid of 
his friends, barely managed to escape.’ This ended the 
affair. Damville had been severe to the Huguenots and 
had favored the Catholics, but his loyalty to the king, 
and especially the influence of his father, made opposi- 
tion to his administration difficult at that time. More- 
over, he claimed rightly that, as governor of Languedoc, 
he had not disturbed either his Huguenot or Catholic 
subjects if they obeyed his edicts.? 

After the visit in Languedoc the royal party, including 
Damville, continued its journey to Bayonne. Here 
occurred the famous meeting and the much-debated 
interview between Catherine, Charles IX, the queen of 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 468-470; 
Desormeaur, Histoire de ta maison de Montmorenci, IIT, 34-36. 

+Gaches, Mémoires, pp. 53-54. At that time the governor was favored 
not only by the king of France but by Philip of Spain as well. The latter 
even went 0 far as to praise, in the presence of Constable Anne, Damville’s 
fidelity to the Church. Anne was moved to tears by these remarks, and his 
pious wife, who was aleo present, expressed euch bloodthirsty sentiments 
that he finally bad to auggeat that she retire to her room, so that she could 
recover from her emotions (see De Crue, La Parti des politiques, p. 43). 
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Spain, and the duke of Alva! For many years it was 
believed that the atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was planned at that time. While recent investigation 
tends to contradict that view, nevertheless it appears 
that the king of France discussed with the representa- 
tives of the Spanish king the report that Francis of 
Montmorency, Admiral Coligny, the prince of Condé, 
and the prince of Orange wished to provoke an uprising 
in Paris.? Would it not have been quite natural for them 
to discuss a counterplot? Regardless of what actually 
happened, however, the meeting at Bayonne was of real 
importance. Indeed, the sinister meaning attributed to 
it and the suspicions that it aroused in the hearts of 
Protestants greatly hastened a new outbreak of the 
religious wars.? 

Meanwhile two serious developments manifested 
themselves during the royal tour in the south. The first 
was the growing power of a number of Catholic organi- 
zations, the forerunners of the great League which 
appeared about ten years later; the second was the 
renewal of the antagonism and a widening of the breach 
between the houses of Montmorency and Guise, which 
was in evidence even at the meeting at Bayonne.‘ In- 
deed, the Catholics, under the guidance and control of 


1 Van Dyke, Catherine da Médicis, 1, 318. 

1 Francés de Alava to Philip It, Toulouse, February 4, 1565, Archives 
nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1503, B, 19, No. 30. 

* Van Dyke, Catherine de Médizis, I, 317-336; Thompson, The Wars 
of Religion in France, pp. 270-282. 

+ Damville won many honora at the tourneys held at Bayonne. At one 
time he forced an unknown opponent to his feet by a single blow. The 
queen and the spectators, including the duchesse of Guise, were ehocked, 

the victim to be the young duke of Guise. But the constable told 
the ladies that the unfortunate contestant was tiot the duke. Evidently the 
rivalry between the two families was in the minds of a number of people. 
(Gee Descrmeaux, Histoire dela maison de Montmorenci, 111, 36-87.) 
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the Guises, armed themselves not only to defend the 
Catholic religion but also to destroy the power of the 
Montmorencys. It is even possible that the Guises 
deliberately brought about discussion of the relations 
between the Montmorencys and the Huguenot admiral 
at Bayonne in order to compromise the former. At any 
rate, the antagonism between the two families almost 
resulted in a factional war growing out of an incident 
which occurred on January 8, 1565. Francis of Mont- 
morency was at that time governor of Paris and of 
the fle-de-France. In order to preserve peace during 
the absence of the court a decree had been registered 
forbidding the carrying of arms in the capital. On that 
particular day the cardinal of Lorraine entered Paris 
with a large band of retainers, and haughtily refused 
the governor’s request to lay aside their weapons. 
Montmorency, not knowing that the cardinal had a 
warrant from the queen mother authorizing this viola- 
tion of the edict, resorted to force in order to uphold 
the law, and a bloody conflict resulted. A crisis now 
developed. Montmorencys and Guises flocked to their 
respective banners; the constable maintained his son’s 
rights, and Coligny marched to the aid of his cousin. 
Diplomatic Catherine, however, arranged a superficial 
reconciliation, and factional war was avoided.' 
Nevertheless that incident fanned the hatred be- 
tween the two families. It also won Constable Anne 
for the moderate party, and paved the way for the 
Politique policies which Damville later advocated. 
Inspired by his hatred of the Guises, the patriotic con- 
stable was reported to have said, in 1565, that although 


1 Castelnau, Mémoires, pp. 363-364: Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, 
1, 314-316; Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 252-253. 
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he himself was a Catholic, his sword would be with 
the Huguenot if the Pope and his agents sought to 
trouble the kingdom.: He was at that time practically 
a Politique. By October, 1566, a definite break be- 
tween the constable and the Guises was reported in 
an English dispatch as follows: ‘‘The Constable is of 
great authority with the king and the Queen-Mother ; 
and being mortal enemy to the House of Guise is with 
his nephews and the Protestants for his life.” * 

Damville was not generally considered a Politique 
at that time. Rather, he was recognized as one of the 
important Catholic governors, upon whom depended 
the security of the state.* His rivalry with his brother 
Francis, his previous friendship with the house of 
Guise, and his sympathetic relations with the Church 
explain his failure to take an open stand in favor of the 
Huguenots. Nevertheless he was shrewd enough not to 
oppose the moderate policy of the court. Consequently 
the many favors showered upon him by the government 
gave him the opportunity to advance his personal in- 
terests by means of his loyalty to the crown. But his 
appointment as marshal of France, in 1566, and as lieu- 
tenant general of Guienne, Provence, and Dauphiné, in 
1569, caused him to take a more definite and independ- 
ent stand with reference to the various religious and 
political problems of the day.‘ He also had an oppor- 
tunity, as an influential representative of the king, 
to increase his personal power in the south. Being 
ambitious, he made the most of it. 

' Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, VII, 524, 

2 Ibid. VII, 135. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Rome, p. 212. 


‘Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 474. See also 
Siamondi, Histoire des Francais, XVIII, 470-471, 
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Meanwhile certain nebulous suspicions of the Hugue- 
nots that the government had abandoned its liberal pol- 
icy toward them were confirmed by the arrests in the 
Netherlands of the Protestant leaders, Counts Egmont 
and Hoorne, by the duke of Alva. Their imprison- 
ment was regarded by the French Protestants as posi- 
tive proof of a secret agreement between France and 
Spain to extirpate the new religion. So the Huguenots 
attempted to anticipate the attack by seizing the king 
and court at Meaux. The plot failed, and the king, 
escorted by the constable and the Swiss soldiers, took 
refuge in Paris.' 

Paris was now besieged by the Huguenots for over six 
weeks before the royal army took the offensive. Advo- 
cating peace, the constable hesitated to lead the king’s 
forces to a complete victory, because it would mean the 
ruin of his nephews, who were leaders of the Protestant 
cause.? Finally he had to order the army to march 
from Paris, and on November 10, 1567, the Catholic 
forces engaged their opponents in the bloody and bit- 
terly contested battle of Saint-Denis, in which the ad- 
vance of the Protestants was checked. But the royal 
cause suffered a great loss in the death of the constable. 
Mortally wounded in the fray, he was borne from the 
midst of the battle by his two younger sons, Damville 
and Thoré, who had fought bravely during the contest. 
Realizing that his hours were numbered, the old con- 
stable faced death bravely, saying : “‘ My end is at hand, 
but I am very happy that it comes thus; I could not die 
nor be buried in a more wonderful cemetery than this. 


1 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 318-321; Van Dyke, 
Catherine de Médicis, 1, 351-357. 
"Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, p. 185. 
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Say to my king and to the queen that I found at last a 
welcome and fortunate death, which I have so many 
times sought in the service of his ancestors and of him.” ! 
Two days later the old warrior, seventy-five years of 
age, passed from the scene of his earthly activities. His 
demise meant that one more column in the edifice of ab- 
solutism had fallen, for he died as he had lived, a loyal 
servant to his king.? 

Anne’s death had an important bearing on the career 
of Damville. Freed from the restraining influence of his 
father, he now seemed inclined to sustain not only the 
tolerant policy of his elder brother Francis but also his 
bitter opposition to the Guises. As long as Anne of 
Montmorency lived, Damville and his brother, as stated 
before, were rivals. Francis was a friend of the Protes- 
tant leader Condé, whereas Damville was inclined to 
the Guises, who wanted formally to attach him to their 
party and to obtain the support of the father. Dam- 
ville, moreover, had been the favorite son because of 
his valor and intellect. Even the queen had favored him 
in order to obtain the friendship of the constable. But 
the death of his father brought about a change in his 
relations with the Guises and Catherine. Appreciating 
the weak position of the Montmorency family, the 
Guises and the queen naturally lost interest in Damville. 
In fact, the house of Lorraine realized that the time had 
arrived to destroy the influence of its powerful rival, 
the Montmorencys. So Francis was not made the con- 
stable, and steps were taken to weaken the other mem- 
bers of the family. Francis and Damville naturally 
drew together and joined the Marshals Cossé and 


1 BrantOme, Qusres compiates, UI, 328. 
3 Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, p. 189. 
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Vieilleville in common opposition to the hated Guises. 
As a member of an oppressed house, the governor of 
Languedoc even became friendly to his Protestant rela- 
tives, especially Admiral Coligny, the bitter enemy of 
the Guises. But the growing power of the Huguenots in 
the south offered Damville a real opportunity to increase 
his power and to protect the interests of his family. By 
means of an alliance with the Huguenots he knew 

~ that he would be in a position to oppose not only the 
Guise faction but even the crown if necessary. The 
tum of events caused him to take advantage of his 
opportunity. 

In the privy council, which met on May 1, 1568, 
Francis, now duke of Montmorency, and Damville sup- 
ported L’H6pital in his demand for the strict obser- 
vation of the compromise edict which marked the end 
of the second religious war. They believed that the 
settlement would then be permanent, but their hopes 
were fruitless. The Peace of Longjumeau, March 26, 
1568, was simply a truce; partisans of both sides con- 
tinued to violate. the edict and to commit murders and 
other outrages. Suspicion swept over the nation. The 
French Huguenots drew closer to William of Orange 
and the Dutch Protestants, while the Catholics, under 
the leadership of the Guises, organized new leagues and 
strengthened the old ones. Meanwhile Philip of Spain 
intervened in the affairs of France. 

The third religious war (1568) finally broke out in 
spite of the efforts on the part of the Politiques to pre- 
vent it. At that time the duke of Montmorency was the 
head of the moderate party and was ably assisted by his 


' Lettres de Cotherine de Médicis, 111, xxiv (Introd.). 
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brother Damville.t Meanwhile Spanish agents and the 
papal nuncio tried to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the house of Guise and that of Montmorency.* 
Damville, however, failed toplay animportant part inthe 
negotiations, for, while they were going on, a communi- 
cation arrived from the Estates of Languedoc, begging 
Damville to leave northern France and to return to his 
province, where the Huguenots and rebels of the Comtat 
Venaissin, of Dauphiné, of Provence, and of Guienne had 
all swelled the number of the restless souls already in 
Languedoc. Joyeuse, lieutenant general of the province, 
being unable to disperse them, the Estates requested 
Damville to come back and restore order? The situation 
appeared so desperate that Damville heeded the call at 
once. Granted permission by the king, he quickly re- 
turned to his government, determined to establish peace. 

On arriving from the north Damville found the task of 
conciliating the religious factions exceedingly difficult.* 
While outwardly he posed as a loyal defender of the 
king and the Catholics, yet certain changes appear to 
have caused him to give up his militant opposition to 
the Protestants. He claimed, for example, that he 


1"The Duke Montmorency has departed to his house, ten leagues 
from Paris, where divers of the religion have bad secret access unto him. 
Mons. D’Anville links himself with as many gentlemen and captains as he 
‘can, and for the most part keeps at hia house in Paris.” (Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign, VIII, 469.) See also D’Aumale, Histoire des Princes de 
Condé, 11, 362, 

See letters of Francés de Alava to Philip II and the duke of Alva 
[Paris}, September 4 to October 24, 1569, Archivea nat., Coll. Simancas, 
K, 1512, B, 24, 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 856-857; 
Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Monimorenci, pp. 37-39. 

4 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, III, 37-39. 

In 1569, Damville was appointed protector of the Comtat Venaissin, 
‘belonging to the Pope (sce De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 42). 
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lacked the troops necessary to besiege the important 
Huguenot towns, like Montauban; so he attacked 
smaller places. Meanwhile ardent Catholics became 
suspicious, and some maintained that the governor pre- 
ferred his personal interests to those of the state. One 
man in particular took advantage of the occasion to 
discredit the governor even in the eyes of the crown. 
This was Montluc, lieutenant general of part of Guienne, 
‘who opened up a controversy which became so bitter that 
he believed it necessary to inform posterity in his Com- 
mentatres et lettres concerning the justice of his cause. 

For a number of years Montluc had attempted, as 
lieutenant general of the king, to stamp out heresy and 
at the same time to increase his personal power in the 
Midi. In 1563, for example, he connived with the 
ultra-Catholic partisans in Agen and in Toulouse to 
form Catholic leagues. As long as he limited his activi- 
ties to Agen and the other places in Guienne he was 
more or less successful; but when he sponsored the 
Catholic League in Toulouse he exceeded his authority, 
and soon encountered the bitter opposition of the ruler, 
Damville. But the governor’s antagonism failed to 
daunt Montluc, who was a fanatical and jealous rival. 
As a violent Gascon and an ardent partisan of the 
Catholic faith he boasted with truth that there was not 
a lieutenant of the king in France who had put to death 
so many Huguenots by the sword or by the rope as had 
he.! Why should he, loyal servant of the crown, fear 
this young upstart Damville? Montluc, furthermore, 
had not forgotten that Constable Anne had at one 
time deprived him of part of his government.? So the 

1 Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, KIX, 77, 
* De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 60. 
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inevitable break between the two leaders took place in 
1569. Montluc now accused Damville of a secret under- 
standing with the Protestants, especially the Chatillons, 
although at the same time he himself was carrying 
on treasonable correspondence with Spain.’ After all, 
Montluc’s jealousies and quarrelsome disposition ac- 
counted for the trouble. He realized that Damville was 
his superior in rank and in social standing, and he was 
accordingly very susceptible to slights. Furthermore, he 
Pitied himself, as he showed by the following statement : 


If Monsieur the marshal of Damville had not come into this 
province, I feel assured that most of the gentlemen who went to 
him would have honored me by their presence, and I believe we 
would have fought the battle to another conclusion. It waa 
natural for them to honor him, a fine gentleman, son of a con- 
stable, and marshal of France, and moreover a brave knight, 
rather than me, a poor gentleman, old, lame, and out of favor, 
but nevertheless, beloved by the nobles and by the people.* 


Damville at first ignored the attacks, but finally, on 
November 1, 1569, wrote out his vindication and sent it 
to the king. In it he accused Montluc of treasonable 
practices” Again, in February, 1570, he was forced to 
write another scathing denial of Montluc’s accusations, 
which he declared were false, and he invited a further 
investigation of his administration.‘ 

The struggle between the powerful governor, Dam- 
ville, and the ambitious lieutenant, Montluc, influenced 
the progress of the religious wars in the south, especially 

1 Courteault, Blaise de Montuc, pp 26-34; Devic and Vaissete, Histoire 
aintrale de Languedoc, XII, fy 

2 Monluc, Commentaires, ITT, 284. 

* Thompion, The Wars o Ralgion in France, p.401; Devic and Vaissete, 
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when Montgomery, a Huguenot leader, was detached 
from the main body of the Protestant army in north- 
ern France to defend Béarn, the southern Huguenot 
stronghold, against the attacks of the Catholics under 
Terride. At first Damville came to the assistance of the 
Catholics and helped Montluc stop the Protestant ad- 
vance. But he refused to continue the campaign, say- 
ing that he did not propose to leave his province of 
Languedoc undefended. Besides, he also wanted to de- 
velop his own interests there, which he could not do as 
long as he was engaged in wars outside his province. 
With this in mind, he withdrew his army from Guienne 
to Languedoc. Even Montluc admitted that Damville 
was justified in thinking that the people there would 
object to any other course, although he was indignant 
at the decision.1 Meanwhile Montgomery was victori- 
ous in his campaign, outwitting Damville asa military 
leader ;? so when Coligny, leader of the main Huguenot 
army, after the defeats of Jarnac (March 13, 1569) and 
Moncontour (October 3, 1569), retired to the south, 
he found a refuge prepared for him by his capable 
lieutenant, Montgomery. 

Arriving in the Midi, the Protestant admiral quickly 
advanced toward Toulouse, in spite of efforts on the 
part of Damville to check him, and by January 23, 1570, 
confronted the governor at the very gates of the city. 
A battle seemed inevitable, but to the surprise of every- 
one Damville remained inactive. Why? The people of 
Toulouse naturally became suspicious, although ‘they 
had before praised their ruler highly. Remembering 


‘ Monluc, Commentaires, III, 293; Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison 
de Montmorenci, III, 39-41. 
* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 107-108. 
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that he was related to Coligny, they suspected him of 
being on friendly terms with the Huguenots. Mean- 
while a certain meeting served to confirm their misgiv- 
ings. This was a peace conference held at that time 
between Damville and Coligny. 

The interview increased the fears of the ardent 
Catholics ; convinced that Damville was a traitor, they 
were ready to rise up on] the slightest provocation; in 
fact, Damville found it difficult to control them. Onone 
occasion he arrested a monk and sentenced him to death 
for calling him a heretic and a traitor; and when the 
capitouls of Toulouse intervened in behalf of the cleric, 
he became angry and struck their haughty spokesman. 
The people, in great indignation at this insult to one of 
their magistrates, rose in rebellion, and Damville was 
forced to withdraw from Toulouse.! In spite of his 
efforts to suppress his enemies, the opposition to him 
spread rapidly. Various nobles, jealous not only of 
Damville but also of his brothers, fomented the agita- 
tion against the governor, hoping to bring about the 
downfall of the Montmorency family by turning the 
king against them. 

Montluc naturally took the lead in this movement, 
and even went so far as to inform the king of an alleged 
plot instituted by Damville to hand over Toulouse and 
Narbonne to Coligny.? Damville replied to these accu- 
sations at once. In a letter written, on February 27, 
1570, to the king he not only denied the charges made 
by Montluc but also made an eloquent plea that the 

1 Desormeatiz, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, II, 43-45; La- 
faille, Annoles . . . de Toulouse, II, 300. 
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justice of his administration be recognized and that 
the activities of Montluc be investigated. In closing he 
wrote: 

Command, then, that each individual shall render account of 
his charge, and you will find at least that I have never oppressed 
your poor people; I have never wronged their daughters or 
wives; I have never mishandled your finances; in short, I have 
done nothing unworthy of a man of my extraction, and a faith- 
ful subject of Your Majesty. We shall see if Montluc can meet 
the test as well as I 
Meanwhile he continued his peace negotiations with 
Coligny, until the latter left the province, with his army 
constantly harassed but not directly attacked by the 
governor.* 

Why did not Damville engage his relative, Coligny, 
ina decisive battle? Certainly, as the Catholic governor 
of Languedoc, it was his duty to overcome all enemies 
of Church and State. But he had his personal fortunes 
and the interests of his illustrious family to guard. He 
realized that the Catholics of Toulouse, who supported 
the hated Guise faction and Montluc, would dominate 
Languedoc if the Huguenots, led by Coligny, were over- 
thrown. His future would then be uncertain. Hence 
he decided that it would be far better for him to main- 
tain the balance of power between the Catholics and 
Huguenots in the south by arranging a truce with 
Coligny, while hoping that the government would end 
the war by means of a liberal settlement with the 
Huguenots. Then he could wield the balance of power 
in his province to his own advantage. 

The governor earnestly tried to carry that policy to 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X1, 528-529; XII, 
110-111, 935-936. 
1 Courteault, Blaise de Monluc, p. 567. 
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a successful conclusion. He arranged a truce with 
Coligny, and with the assistance of his brother, the duke 
of Montmorency, worked strenuously to ‘decide the 
king to make peace.” Finally his appointment, on July 
29, 1569, as lieutenant general of Guienne, Provence, 
and Dauphiné and the removal of his enemy, Montluc, 
from Guienne in 1570 constituted ample proof that his 
political views were in accord with those of the court. 
Given complete control over the military forces, the 
defense, and the financial administration of southern 
France, Damville now became the king’s chief repre- 
sentative in that part of the kingdom.t The shrewd 
governor was successful in his first important attempt 
not only to maintain but also to increase his power by 
balancing the Huguenot faction against the Guise group. 
He was soon to become a Politique statesman, advo- 
cating religious toleration, the end of the civil wars, 
and the supremacy of the State. 

But Damville was not the only Politique leader, for by 
August 8, 1570, the combined efforts of a number of the 
party resulted in the Peace of Saint-Germain. By this 
settlement the Protestants were given a certain liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship throughout the 
country, with the exception of Paris. Perhaps it was a 
peace made inevitable because of the pitiful plight of the 
government. With no money in the treasury the soldiers 
could not be paid except by means of a loan from the 
hereditary enemy Spain. That must be avoided at any 
cost. The peace was finally arranged, however, because 

1 Damville waa reported to have been in accord with the Politique plan 
of an alliance with the Prince of Orange to drive the Spaniards cut of 
Flanders (sce Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, 111, xxxvii (Introd.)). 
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a number of people, including even the king, maintained 
that the religious troubles could not be settled by war.! 
They had adopted the Politique point of view. 

In the meantime Damville anxiously awaited the 
news of the settlement, so that he could take definite 
steps to enforce peace and establish his authority in 
Languedoc.’ As soon as he heard of the royal decision, 
he journeyed throughout the province, reéstablishing 
both religions where they had been abolished, and seeing 
that the terms of the agreement were carried out, espe- 
cially by the Huguenots.* He also took this occasion to 
strengthen his position in Languedoc by reorganizing 
the army and providing for the pay of the soldiers, by 
arranging for the protection of civilians of both faiths, 
and by ordering the civilian authorities to have charge 
of the administration of the peace, whereas the soldiers 
were simply to enforce its terms.‘ Then, after holding a 
meeting of the Estates at Beaucaire, on November 2, 
1570, in which he discussed the problems involved in the 
reconstruction of his province, Damville returned to the 
court.’ Visiting Avignon, Marseille, and Aix on the way, 
he arrived in Paris just in time to witness the events 
which resulted in the massacre of St. Bartholomew.* 

1 Batiffol, The Century of the Renaissance, pp. 221-223; Thompson, 
The Wars of Religion in France, p. 418. About that time the Montmorency 
brothera were accused by the Spaniards of supporting the ambitions of the 
duke of Anjou (see Francés de Alava to Philip II and the duke of Alva 
(Paris), September 4 to October 24, 1569, Archives nat., Coll. Simancas, 
K, 1512, B, 24). 

+ Damville to the duke of Montmorency [Avignon], August 14, 1570, 
Bib. nat., Coll, fr. 3249, fol. 84. 

"Ménard, Histoire .... de Nismes, V, 61. 

‘a ‘ Bezilation of Dannvile [Nites]. September 7.1570, Archive i Cord 

*Damville to capitouls of Toulouse, Beaucaire, November 14, 1870, 
Archives de la ville de Toulouse, AA, 15, No. 108. 
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By 1571 the temporary settlement of the religious 
problems enabled the government to consider interna- 
tional affairs. The Politiques, in the ascendant at the 
court, therefore had an opportunity to extend the scope 
of their influence and develop an alliance against their 
bitter enemy, Spain. Urged on by these men, the gov- 
ernment turned to England for assistance against the 
common opponent. Even Damville took the initiative, 
for according to a dispatch of 1571 he informed the 
English representative, Henry Killegrew, that the queen 
of Navarre, the houses of Bourbon, Montmorency, and 
Longueville, and others were anxious to further the 
friendship with England and “cross Spain.” But the 
Guise faction and Catherine did not intend that a 
few Politiques and Huguenots should control France 
and injure their respective interests. They were soon 
aroused to action. 

It is not surprising that the French ultra-Catholic 
party and Spain viewed with alarm the negotiations 
with England and the growing tolerance of the court 
and of the king. They realized that their political and 
religious existence was at stake. Soon violence, dis- 
orders, and riots broke out in various parts of France. 
About that time Damville was forced to send his lieu- 
tenant to Orange to suppress with severity the popular 
fury.2 To the ardent Catholics civil war seemed inevi- 
table, when they received word of the sincere welcome 
given to Admiral Coligny upon his arrival at court in 
September, 1571. It seemed to them as though the 
government were under Huguenot control. If so, their 
power must be destroyed at once. 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, IX, 569-570. 
* Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 103. 
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The brave and resourceful Huguenot admiral un- 
doubtedly exerted considerable influence upon the 
young king. But the queen mother was still determined 
that no one should usurp her place in the affections of 
her son, and thus destroy her control of the government, 
Therefore, when Coligny urged Charles to oppose Spain 
in the Netherlands and to marry his sister Marguerite 
of Valois to the young Protestant ruler, Henry of 
Navarre, he simply brought upon himself the united 
opposition of the Catholics, of Spain, and of the queen 
mother. Even the English representative at that time 
expressed his doubt concerning the success of Coligny’s 
plan.! But the admiral persisted in his attempts to 
carry out the program, and at the celebration of the mar- 
Tiage expressed his confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of his scheme. On that occasion he also informed his 
cousin Damville that the Huguenot banners captured in 
previous battles, and on display in Paris, would scon be 
replaced by others, by which he meant Spanish flags.* 

Catherine and the ultra-Catholics finally decided to 
act against their dangerous opponent. An attempt was 
made to assassinate Coligny. This failed. The excite- 
ment on both sides was intense. Clearly Catherine and 
her confederates derived no good from the plot. Panic- 
stricken at the thought that this crime might be brought 
home to them, they decided to commit another and far 
greater. All the Huguenot leaders and their associates 
must be killed. So they influenced the weak Charles IX 
to order a general slaughter of their politica] enemies. 

The Massacre [which followed] seems primarily due to the 
jealousy and hatred felt by Catherine de Medici toward 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1X, 569-570, 
4 Lettres de Catherine de Medicis, LV, Ixxiv (Introd.). 
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Coligny on account of his great ascendency over Charles IX, 
coupled with panic after the failure of her deliberate attempt 
to have him murdered, and fear of war with Spain — a fear all 
the greater because of England's desertion of France in Flanders 
at this critical moment, lest English commercial ascendency 
there should suffer. It was a crime of fear, a horrible resource 
in a difficult emergency; partly a craven attempt to placate 
Spain for what had been done against her; partly a crime 
of jealousy.! 


Coligny was the first victim of the massacre. Condé 
and Navarre escaped by means of a forced conversion to 
the Catholic faith. The Montmorency family managed 
also to avoid the destruction planned for them, because 
the head of the family, Francis, cleverly managed or 
fortunately happened to be absent from Paris on the 
fatal day. Considering it unwise to leave it to the head of 
the family to avenge the loss of his brothers, the queen 
and her associates decided to spare all of them. Mean- 
while theconspiracy tooverthrow Coligny had developed. 
into the unfortunate religious massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. Flaming with new bitterness, the Hugue- 
nots throughout France flocked to the standards of their 
remaining leaders, swore revenge, and called upon all 
Protestants to come to their assistance. Catherine and 
her associates thus regained control of the government 
only to be confronted by a new outburst of civil war. 
Dark days were ahead. 

At that time Francis of Montmorency had a splendid 
opportunity to become the Politique leader of France. 


1 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, p. 449. 

4 See Archives curieuses, Series 1, Vol. VII, 82-83, 90-92; Brantéme, 
Gurses completes, 11, 368 ; Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 162-163; 
Francés de Alava to the duke of Alva, Tours, September 24, 1569, Archives 
nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1512, B, 84. 
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Thousands of Catholics and Protestants opposed a 
religious war and would have flocked to his support had 
he taken an active stand in favor of toleration and 
peace.’ But Francis was not an aggressive individual. 
He had a taste for solitude, and preferred to kill birds 
rather than enemies. More fitted for the duties of a 
feudal lord than for those of a marshal and a governor 
of Paris, he appeared to advantage only during times 
of peace. For example, he took an active part in the 
development of the Politique program just before the 
massacre. But the unfortunate event ruined his at- 
tempts to unite the people in opposition to Spain and to 
help arrange political marriages. Discouraged over the 
apparent failure of his plans and over the loss of his ally 
and friend Coligny, he retired from the court and from 
an active part in politics. Damville wisely followed his 
brother’s example, but only to await the trend of events 
and to return at a favorable time. The cadets of the 
house of Montmorency, Thoré and Méru, however, 
refused to yield. Thoré, a reckless light cavalryman, 
posed as the avenger of Coligny, and announced that he 
was ready to lift up again the battered sword of the 
Huguenots. He now looked for a chief and for an occa- 
sion to overthrow the queen mother, the lieutenant 
general of the realm, Henry of Anjou, and the Italian 
council. Hercule-Francois d’Alencon, youngest brother 
of the king and godson of Anne of Montmorency, was 
his choice. So the two nobles, together with Turenne, 
nephew of the Montmorencys, laid plans for the down- 

1 "The people of the religion in Rochelle will put themselves under the 
protection of the Queen, with Marshall Montmorency at their head.” 


(Giovanni Ambruogio de Sardi to H. Killegrew, November 2, 1572, Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 240.) 
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fall of the Italian woman.’ Later both Thoré and Méru 
openly joined the Huguenot cause.? 

Meanwhile Damville, deciding to go back to his prov- 
ince of Languedoc, asked the king to allow him to return 
and put down the Huguenots, who were in rebellion. 
Charles IX and Catherine consented, though advised 
to the contrary by the ardent Catholic Tavannes, who 
claimed that Damville secretly sympathized with the 
Huguenots. Considering the governor even at that 
time as the most dangerous member of the Montmo- 
rency family, Catherine planned to win the ambitious 
lord over to her side.* She was therefore perfectly will- 
ing that his request should be granted. But the opposi- * 
tion of the Guises, which had culminated in the plot to 
destroy the Montmorencys on St. Bartholomew's Day, 
convinced Damville of one thing, —that he could rely 
for support only upon his following in the south. So, 
when he arrived in his government, he entered not as a 
servile subject of his king but as an ambitious, proud, 
and shrewd feudal nobleman, determined to maintain 
and increase his authority in the Midi. He also returned 
to Languedoc a sincere advocate of religious toleration. 
A witness of the crimes committed in the name of reli- 
gion on St. Bartholomew’s Day, he saw the futility of it 
all, and from then on was willing to join in any move- 
ment designed to end the religious wars. Catherine was 
to encounter much difficulty in her efforts to capture 
this clever Politique lord of the south. 


1 De Crue de Stoutz, Francis, La Molle et Coconat et lea négociations 
du partie des Politiques,” in Rese d histoire diplomatique, VI (Paris, 1892), 
377-380. 

1 Martin, Histoire de France, 1X, 369. 

4 Tavannes, Mémoires, Series 1, Vol. XXV, p. 361. 

4 Martin, Histoire de France, IX, 354. 


CHAPTER V 


THE POLITIQUE LEADER OF THE SOUTH: AN ADVO- 
CATE OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION (1572-1577) 


‘HE massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, marked 

an important stage in the decline of the French 
monarchy. Hitherto the king, advised by the duke of 
Guise, the constable of Montmorency, and other men of 
high rank, had retained the respect of the people. Both 
Catholics and Protestants maintained their loyalty to 
him, even though they fought each other. But begin- 
ning with the massacre, inferior individuals, including 
a number of “detested foreigners,” counseled the king 
in governmental matters, and many Frenchmen lost 
confidence in their sovereign. He was sincerely opposed 
by thousands of persecuted Huguenots. The right of 
resistance to the crown was openly discussed in cer- 
tain quarters, especially among ambitious Catholic and 
Protestant noblemen, who at last saw a chance to abol- 
ish the “despicable despotism” at Paris, and to restore 
the “legal feudalism” of former days. 

But these noblemen were not alone in their opposition. 
to the government. Many Huguenots of the bourgeois 
class, encouraged by the political rights which they 
enjoyed in their local Huguenot assemblies, joined the 
nobles in their attacks upon despotism. By so doing 
they hoped to increase their political power. 

Before the nobles and the ambitious elements in the 


lower classes could hope to achieve these ends, some 
80 
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kind of union between the Politiques and the Hugue- 
nots seemed necessary. Then, under the guidance of a 
capable leader, they could successfully oppose the king 
and force him to accede to their demands. But where 
could this organization be formed? And who could Jead 
it? The first question was not difficult to answer, for the 
Midi, the center of individualism in the past and of re- 
ligious and factional wars at that time, offered a fertile 
field for such an organization. And as for the leader, 
perhaps, if Catherine de Médicis had been asked to 
name the one who had the personality, the ability, and 
the courage necessary to hold that position, she would 
have said, ‘‘Damville.” At any rate, he was the man. 
Upon his return to the Midi, Damville at first in- 
tended to perform his duties as a loyal representative of 
the king and to end the religious wars. But this was 
impossible. By 1572 the hatred of the religious factions 
in southern France for one another was so venomous 
that the king was forced to intervene, and on August 25, 
1572, he directed the capitouls of Toulouse to suppress 
all disorders by force if necessary.! That communica- 
tion was unfortunately interpreted by the Catholic citi- 
zens to mean a bloody massacre of the Huguenots and 
the seizure of their property, for avarice, as well as 
religious fanaticism, explains their conduct. Bitter op- 
ponents of the governor, they even went so far as to 
utter threats against notable and wealthy people of the 
city, known as maréchalistes, the name applied to the 
adherents of Damville. Yet massacres did not occur in 
all the towns.? In Nimes, for example, Protestants and 
Catholics united for the preservation of peace. 


' Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 966. 
* Ibid. XII, 111, 1034-1036. ‘ 
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Meanwhile Damville, on his way to Languedoc, 
stopped at Vienne and issued orders for the settlement 
of the religious troubles in Dauphiné. At Avignon he 
assisted the papal legate in the solution of certain mat- 
ters, and also advised his lieutenant in Provence con- 
cerning his wishes there. Then, on October 20, 1572, 
he joined the Catholic leader, Joyeuse, at Pont-Saint- 
Esprit, where he ordered the submission of the Hugue- 
nots in the Cévennes. Finally, upon his arrival at 
Beaucaire, he prepared to oppose the enemy. 

In taking up arms against the Huguenots, Damville 
acted reluctantly, for his desire to suppress them had 
been cooled by the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the 
death of Coligny.’, Consequently he carried on his 
operations in so dilatory a fashion that the Protestants 
were not seriously annoyed, although Charles IX, who 
had at an earlier period restrained his religious zeal, now 
constantly urged him on to violence. But the governor 
merely replied with ready and probably truthful ex- 
cuses, at the same time refraining from carrying out the 
royal commands. On January 10, 1573, he explained 
his lack of progress as due to the severity of the winter 
“such as no living man has seen before,” and a lack of 
money for his troops.? He then asked the king for addi- 
tional men and funds, so that he could obtain a quick 
and durable peace. Meanwhile, instead of attacking the 
large Protestant strongholds, such as Nimes and Mont- 

1 Rocquain, La France ef Rome, p. 153, A letter written by Damville 
about that time supports the statement of d’Aubigné that Damville, who 
‘was saved from the massacre on account of his brother’s absence, returned 
to Languedoc determined to oppose the Huguenots because of his office 
and not because of his personal hatred toward them (see Loutchitzki, 
Documents inédits . . . du Languedoc, pp. 33-36). 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire gtnérale de Languedoc, XII, 111, 1034-1036; 
Loutchitzki, Documents inédits .. . du Languedoc, pp. 33-36. 
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pellier, he captured several minor places and invested 
the small but well-defended town of Sommiéres. The 
king and the queen mother now offered him assistance 
if he would besiege the important Huguenot cities,1 but 
to no avail; Damville was more interested in the resto- 
ration of peace than in the destruction of the Protestants 
in Languedoc. By that time he was no longer a fa- 
natical opponent of the Protestants, for he had virtually 
adopted the Politique idea of religious toleration. 

During the siege of Sommiéres an incident occurred 
which indicated his opposition to the cruelties which 
developed out of the unfettered religious passions of the 
time. A Captain Mons, when he heard of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, had slaughtered a number of Hu- 
guenots in the south. Full of religious enthusiasm, he 
then joined Damville before Sommiéres, where he ex- 

. pected a hearty welcome, rewards, and fame. To his 
dismay Damville, treating him coldly, inquired by what 
authority he had massacred the Protestants of Gaillac. 
“By the orders of the Parlement of Toulouse,” he re- 
plied. Then Damville asked him if he did not know that 
the governor was the only one in control of the military 
forces of the province. Evidently Damville disapproved 
of his “war record.” So commanding Mons to prove that 
his prowess was not limited to the murder of defenseless 
people, he ordered the bloodthirsty captain to storm the 
city, where Mons and most of hiscompanions were killed.* 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 111-112; also 
De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, pp. 95-96. 

3 D'Aubigné, Histoire unieerselte, IV, 46. At the close of the war Dam- 
ville insisted that he should select the consuls of Montpellier. He thus 
ignored the custom of election, which had been practiced since 1204, and 
therefore increased his authority, much to the disgust of the Huguenot in- 


habitants of the city (see Fabre, Histoire de Montpellier, p. 120). 
' Gaches, Mémoires, pp. 134-135. 
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Damville encountered great opposition in his efforts 
to capture Sommiéres. In fact, the siege was so long 
drawn out that certain individuals claimed that he had 
purposely permitted the delay in order to weaken the 
forces of the king.! On the other hand, he contended 
that he was pursuing a definite plan of campaign. First 
he would reduce Sommiéres and the other small places 
around Nimes, and then he intended to concentrate 
upon the larger city. But the government, he said, 
failed to give him the proper support. The lack of men 
and supplies hindered him in his attempts to carry out 
his plans completely, though on the whole he was suc- 
cessful ;* for in the spring of 1573 the fort surrendered, 
and Damville accorded to its brave defenders all the 
honors of war. Outwardly Charles IX and Catherine 
approved his actions, and not only asked him to extend 
a truce to the other towns but also to declare an amnesty 
in the province. At that time they evidently depended 
upon him to negotiate a peace with the Protestants of 
the Midi.¢ Nevertheless a powerful Catholic opposition 
tothe governor existed at court, and he was aware of it. 
Even before the capture of Sommiéres, Damville was of 
the opinion that it was not the Huguenots but certain 
Catholics who were responsible for most of the difficulties 
encountered in his effort to capture the fort.* Being per- 
fectly cognizant of the antagonism, he was on his guard. 

1 D'Aubigné, Histoire uniserselle, 1V, 51. 

* Damville to Gordes, at camp before Sommitres, February 16, 25, and 
March 1, 4, 5, 12, 1573, Archives de Chantilly, Series K, Vol. XX, fols. 143, 
185, 199, 213, 228, and 292. 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 562-575 ; XII, 
20:9-1041; Slamond, Hisoie des Frangats, XIX, 235. 

«Rocquain, La France et Rome, p. 


+ Bellitvre to Gordes, Lyon, March 1 15, 1573, Archives de Chantilly, 
Series K, Vol. XX1, fol. 5. 
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While Damville was trying to establish peace in the 
south, the fourth religious war drew to a close. Deprived 
of its military leader, the duke of Anjou (brother of the 
king), who had been elected to the throne of Poland, and 
influenced by an active Politique minority, which made 
the continuation of the conflict exceedingly difficult, the 
government deemed it best to withdraw the army from 
the siege of La Rochelle and enter upon peace negotia- 
tions.’ Hence the Treaty of La Rochelle, announced by 
the king in July, 1573, ended the conflict. 

Damville at once enforced in Languedoc the terms of 
the agreement, which defined the rights of both Catholics 
and Protestants, suspended arms, and declared a general 
amnesty. He also used his influence to reéstablish 
normal economic conditions.? At the same time he was 
careful not to concede unnecessary powers to the Hugue- 
nots. As a representative of the king he insisted that 
the royal authority should be respected, especially with 
regard to financial matters. Perhaps he really desired 
to extend his personal prerogatives, but he was not very 
successful. For example, in 1573 he attempted to re- 
move the baron of Fourquevaux (formerly French am- 
bassador to Spain) from his governorship of Narbonne. 
The baron, on his part, entertained the ambition of sup- 
planting Damville as governor of Languedoc. A mutual 
fear and respect probably explains the failure of each to 
gain his ends. Certainly Damville hesitated to act 
because he knew that Fourquevaux was backed by 
the Catholic (Spanish) League and because he realized 
that Fourquevaux’s powerful influence at court might 


1D'Aumale, Histoire des princes de Condé, I, 107; aloo De Crue de 
‘Stouts, “La Molle et Coconat,” in Rerwe d'histoire diplomatique, VI (Paris, 
11892), 378-380. 

‘Ménard, Histoire . . . de Nismes, V, 107-115. 
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weaken his position in Languedoc.’ He was indeed very 
careful to forestall all efforts to destroy his authority in 
the province. 

About that time an attempt was made te send some 
Swiss troops into Languedoc to assist in the mainte- 
nance of “peace.” But Damville opposed the scheme, 
even though the Catholics of Toulouse were willing to 
support the troops. In the first place, the governor, 
knowing that they had been a menace and a burden to 
the people of Dauphiné, did not propose to have this 
affliction transferred to his province.? In the second 
place, he was aware of the indirect attempt on the part of 
his enemies to limit his power through the concentration 
of troops, paid and controlled by them, in Languedoc. 
Accordingly he boldly informed the king that he had 
no need for soldiers at that time, and issued orders for- 
bidding foreign troops to enter the province.* 

In 1573, however, a rapprochement between the court 
and the Politiques strengthened Damville’s position. It 
so happened that the royal party, after escorting the 
duke of Anjou through France on his way to Poland, 
visited Francis of Montmorency at Chantilly. During 
the stay Catherine manifested a friendly feeling toward 
the Politique sages. Consequently the eldest Mont- 
morency, in harmony with this spirit of compromise, 
persuaded the ambitious duke of Alengon, leader of the 
opposition, to reject the advice of such adventurous 
young men as his brother, Thoré of Montmorency, and 


' Douais, Les Guerres de seligion en Languedoc (1572-1574), pp. 1-42. 

De Ia Ferritre, Hector, “Les Dernigres Conspirations du régne de 
Charles 1X," in Reewe des questions historiques, XLVIII (Paris, 1890), p. 424. 

*Caylus to Charles IX, Toulouse, 1573, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 15558, 
fol. 166. See also Giovanni Galeazzo to Damville, October 6, 1573, Ar- 
chives de Chantilly, Series K, Vol. XXI, fol. 176, and Graff and Heyst to 
Damville, October 24, 1573, Ibid., fol. 184. 
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support the crown.' In the meantime the king, in a 
letter to Damville, frankly approved of the governor’s 
treatment of the Huguenots, saying that nothing would 
please him more than the peace and contentment of his 
people. He revoked his order for Damville to return to 
the court, feeling that his presence was necessary for 
the well-being of Languedoc Both the king and the 
queen mother seemed to be determined to allay any 
suspicion that Damville might have entertained as to 
their confidence in him, even though they were not 
sincere. On August 26, Catherine expressed her satis- 
faction over Damville’s decision to accompany her son, 
the duke of Anjou, on his trip to Poland. For once she 
meant what she said, for she hoped thus to remove the 
influential noble from the realm. But Damville changed 
his mind and refused to leave France. He realized that 
the source of his strength lay in Languedoc.* At the 
same time Catherine, though disappointed, made the 
best of the situation and continued her attempts to 
weaken the Politique party in the south. Meanwhile 
she urged the governor to return to Languedoc, as his 
presence was essential to the preservation of peace.‘ 
Evidently she did not want him to think that his loyalty 
had been questioned. 

The apparent friendly feeling between Catherine and 
Damville could not last. She was shrewd enough to 
see that the ambitious governor was the only man who 
could arrange a union between the Politiques and the 


1 De Crue de Stoutz, “La Molle et Coconat,” in Resue d'histoire diplo- 
moatiqus, VI (Paris, 1892), 380-381. 

+ Devie and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XII, 1063-1064, 
‘Charles also asked Damville for certain information concerning Spain, and 
requested him to forward any additional news that he might obtain. 

7 De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 113. 

+ Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, IV, 251, 263. 
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Huguenots. To Catherine this alliance was a real threat 
for the future, which must not be consummated.' Yet 
she failed to do what the farseeing Navarre, as King 
Henry IV, accomplished later — to seize the opportunity 
of winning the loyal and powerful support of Damville 
and of his Politique following by adopting the reforms 
suggested by these men and by placing the interests of 
the state above all other considerations. She preferred to 
maintain the authority of the crown by balancing the 
Guises against the Montmorencys. In carrying out this 
policy the government, like a ship in a storm, veered 
from side to side, at one time welcoming the oppor- 
tunity to set a snare of destruction for Damville and his 
brothers, and at another moment offering tokens of 
friendship. And what was the outcome? Catherine 
merely permitted the factions to become so powerful 
that instead of strengthening the crown they threatened 
its very existence. 

An event of the early spring of 1574 presaged the 
hazardous days that were drawing near. A young man, 
Vantabrun by name, left the service of the duke of Guise 
for that of the duke of Montmorency, to the great in- 
dignation of the former. Meeting him one day on the 
stairway of the royal palace at Saint-Germain, the duke 
of Guise, in great anger, rushed upon him and struck 
him with hissword. Vantabrun immediately sought pro- 
tection behind a footman. For a moment it looked as 
though another massacre might take place, when a door 
leading into the rooms occupied by Damville’s wife 
opened, and a member of the Montmorency family, who 
was-just leaving, met the former servant and pushed 
him into the palace. The duke of Guise then went to the 

' Lavisse, Histoire de France, V1, 155. 
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king and apologized for drawing his sword, claiming that 
Vantabrun had insulted him by saying that Guise’sown 
wife, with the aid of his friend Montmorency, planned 
to murder her husband. Vantabrun, who survived the 
attack, was arrested and, according to one report, 
fruitlessly tortured to secure additional information 
against Montmorency. But he refused to substantiate 
the statements made by Guise. The unfortunate fellow 
was then released, and a few days later was found 
murdered. 

This was one of a number of intrigues which increased. 
the enmity between the Guise and Montmorency 
houses, and which finally influenced Francis of Mont- 
morency to leave the unfriendly court in disgust and 
retire from active life. Damville now became the logical 
Politique chieftain, but he wisely preferred not to be too 
closely identified with the Politique movement at that 
time, for he believed that he could carry out his politi- 
cal and religious policies by working with rather than 
against the king. The radicals of this group therefore 
had to look elsewhere for leadership.* f 

On the other hand, the attitude of the government 
toward Damville was not friendly. In spite of the 
intrigues involving the Montmorencys, the king and 
Catherine tried to avoid a break with the independent 
governor; yet at the same time they planned his down- 
fall. It was with this idea in mind that Charles, in 
February of 1574, appointed a council, consisting of 
the duke of Uzés, Saint-Sulpice, Villeroy, and others, 
to “assist” Damville in arranging a peace settlement 


! De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, pp. 134-135; Van Dyke, Catherine de 
Médicis, II, 153; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 468-469. 

+ De Crue de Stoutz, “La Molle et Coconat,"" in Resue d'histoire diplo- 
matique, V1 (Paris, 1892), 380-381. 
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with the Protestants of Languedoc.' Writing to him on 
February 23 about the uprisings there, the king also 
announced that he was sending several leaders to submit 
to Damville’s orders and to help him.* Then Catherine 
dispatched a letter to the governor in which she crudely 
attempted to smooth matters over by appealing to 
Damville’s vanity. ‘“‘My cousin,” she said, “we recog- 
nize, indeed, that upon your prudence and good conduct 
the security and conservation of the province depends. 
You are the only one who obtains results, and in whom 
the king, my son, and I have entire confidence. I beg 
you to confirm us still more in that opinion... .”* But 
Damville was not susceptible to her flattery. He prob- 
ably knew that the king, in spite of his declaration of 
friendship, secretly plotted his ruin, and on Febru- 
ary 26, 1574, had instructed Villeroy to entice the 
governor to court, where he could be more easily dealt 
with. Meanwhile Damville proclaimed his desire that 
the peace between the Catholics and the Protestants, 
“go necessary for the service of the king and the welfare 
of the people,” should be maintained. He admitted that 
he could not guarantee anything because of the “little 
faith one can have in certain men at this miserable 
time.”* Yet he expressed his intention of codperating 
with Villeroy and the other agents of the king upon their 
arrival, although he had little confidence in their ability 
to arrange a peace.* At the same time he saw to it that 

* Catherineto Damville, February 14, 1574, Bib. nat., Coll. fr.3205, fol. 54. 

+ Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 3247, fols. 10, 11. 

* Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, 1V, 285. 

+ Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1096. 

*Damville to Gordes, Montpellier, February 20, 1574, Archives de 
Chantilly, Series K, Vol. XXII, fol. 293. 


* Damville to Gordes, Montpellier, April 5, 1574, Archives de Chantilly, 
Series K, Vol. XXIV, fol. 62. 
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these gentlemen were not allowed to leave Avignon. 
Under suspicion at court, irritated by the sending of the 
royal commissioners, and angry at the opposition of his 
lieutenant Joyeuse, Damville was forced to act in such 
a way as to cause the king to doubt his loyalty.! 

Before long the government suspected all individuals 
identified in any way with the Politique movement. 
Henry of Navarre, his cousin the prince of Condé, and 
the duke of Alencon, the young brother of the king, 
were known to be in sympathy with the Malcontents, 
and the first two were even accused of being in an alli- 
ance with the Huguenots.’ Fearing an attempt to over- 
throw the government, the king now had these men 
virtually imprisoned at the court. The situation became 
critical. In the spring of 1574 the prisoners made several 
attempts to escape, but the government frustrated their 

~ plans, and managed finally to capture two of Alencon’s 
followers.? Before their execution those men under 
torture admitted that a general plot had been concocted 
against the government. The details of the perfidious 
scheme being rather obscure and contradictory, their 
statements had little value. Nevertheless, the exposure 
of the so-called plot caused a general exodus of Poli- 
tiques and Huguenots from France. Méru and Thoré, 
accused of complicity in the affair, left the kingdom, and 
Francis of Montmorency, enticed into the capital, was, 
with Marshal Cossé, thrown into the Bastille. Condé, 
like the younger Montmorencys, evaded pursuit and fied 

1 Douais, Les Guarres de seligion en Languedoc, p. 10; vee also De Crue, 
Le Parti des politiques, p. 232. 

* The Politiques were called Maleontents by certain Catholic writers 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histotre séntrale de Longuedoc, XI, 580-582; Bran- 


time, Gustes complites, III, 363-365; Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, 
Il, 155-162; Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 477-483. 
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to Germany. Navarre and Alencon were now strictly 
guarded in Paris. Turenne withdrew to his estate, while 
many others implicated in the conspiracy fled to the 
Low Countries, the Palatinate, Alsace, Switzerland, 
the Rhinelands, and England. Meanwhile Condé and 
the younger Montmorencys, while abroad, gathered 
their partisans. Thoré and Méru brought money with 
them and even sold the family jewels, planning a mili- 
tary movement to overthrow those in control of the 
government.' 

The king and Catherine, even though they had no 
definite evidence of the participation either of the duke 
of ‘Montmorency or of Damville in the conspiracy, 
planned to use the exposure of the plot to destroy the 
power of the Politiques in general and the Montmoren- 
cys in particular. Holding Francis of Montmorency 
under surveillance, they first concentrated upon Dam- 
ville. About that time a Spanish agent advised them 
to kill Francis, the eldest member of the Montmorency 
family, arguing fallaciously that after his death the 
governor of Languedoc would be powerless! Charles 
refused to adopt the suggestion. Instead he ordered 
Villeroy to bring the governor to court, instructing his 
various officials in Languedoc to codperate in a common 
effort to secure Damville dead or alive, He also sent an 
agent named Sarra Martinengo with definite instructions 
to arrest or to murder the governor, while at the same 
time he wrote a friendly letter to Damville, in which he 

1 De Crue de Stouts, “La Molle et Coconat,” in Rerue Chistoire diplo- 
smetiews, ‘VI (Paris, 1892), 388; also Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 486-490; De Crue, Le Parti des 
politiques, 154-155, 202-203. 


I eee, ee ean) Pa May 30, 1574, Archives 
nat, K, Coll. Simancas, 1534, B, 
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told him about the plot directed against the crown, but 
did not implicate him in the affair.’ Finally, a few weeks 
later, the king, in a letter to Sarlabos, governor of 
Aigues-Mortes, definitely stated that La Molle and 
Coconat, the men who were to have carried out the plot, 
had involved Damville in the conspiracy. He therefore 
planned to remove the governor and to have the prince 
dauphin succeed that dangerous member of the Mont- 
morency family.? 

Damville realized that the court was bitterly opposed 
to him, and acted accordingly. First he purposely 
avoided a meeting with the delegates of the king. Then 
he informed Charles that he, upon the advice of his 
captains, had decided to subdue Languedoc by military 
force.* The king in reply argued against the proposal, 
although he declared that he was convinced of Dam- 
ville’s loyalty. Meanwhile he continued his efforts to 
overthrow this dangerous subject, and finally, on May 4, 
formally issued warrants for the arrest of Marshals 
Cossé and Damville.* 

Charles IX now tried to capture Damville by treach- 
ery. He ordered the governor to go to Narbonne and 
arrest a traitor, while he secretly instructed the gover- 
nor of Narbonne and Joyeuse to capture Damville upon 
his arrival there. But fortunately the intended victim 
received from his friends warnings of the perfidious 

1 Charles to Damwille, Vincennes, April 18, 1574, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 
3247, fol. 37. 

* Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 3201, fol. 73. 

* About that time Condé was in Strasburg, where he was raising troops 
by means of the subsidies furnished by his adherents in Languedoc, the 
granary of the Politiques and Huguenots (see De Crue de Stoutz, "La 
Molle et Coconat,”" in Resue d'histoire diplomatique, VI (Paris, 1892), 388). 


«Catherine to Damville, Vincennes, April 29, 1574, Bib. nat., Coll, fr. 
3205, fol. 50; see also De Crue, Le Parii des politiques, pp. 
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scheme, and even intercepted a letter to Joyeuse which 
contained details of the plan. He therefore returned to 
Pézenas and raised troops to protect himself. So when 
Joyeuse and the other representatives of the king arrived 
to capture Damville, they encountered his loyal army 
and retired after a severe defeat. A large number of 
men now flocked to the standard of the young lord 
of the south. Holding Béziers, Montpellier, Pézenas, 
Beaucaire, Pont-Saint-Esprit, and other towns, Dam- 
ville was soon in a position to defy almost any army 
the king could send against him. 

Afraid to come out in open opposition to the governor, 
thehypocritical Charles IX continued to express publicly 
his approval of Damville’s actions and to condemn the 
Parlement of Toulouse for opposing the governor. At 
the same time he secretly supported the actions of that 
body.? On the other hand Damville maintained that he 
was loyal to the crown, and even went, so far as to offer 
to relinquish his titles and offices to the king pending an 
investigation of his case.* But when Charles took him 
at his word and appointed others to succeed him, the 
governor refused to surrender his rights. Instead, he 
assured the Huguenots, who joined him on May 27, 
1574, that his powers had not been revoked, and that 
he had been fully instructed to treat with them. He 

1 In the English dispatches of May 17, found in the Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign, X, 500-501, the statement is made that Damville was 
asked by the king to go to Narbonne, whereas Siamondi, in his Histoire des 
Francais, XIX, 293-294, gives Avignon as the place to which Damville was 
lured, and adda that the Huguenots warned him of the plot to capture him. 
Devic and Vaissete (Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 581) #lso maintain 
that the governor waa sent to Avignon. 

4 Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 582; XII, 112- 
113; BrantOme, Gurres complates, It, 366. 


* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire'ginérale de Languedoc, XI, 582-583 ; XII, 
113-114. ‘Ibid. XI, 583; XII, 113. 
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then arranged a provisional peace for the duration of 
one year.! Damville was about ready to break with 
the king. 

Meanwhile Charles IX, encouraged by the Guises, 
renewed his attempts to ruin Damville. Just before his 
death he sent the count of Martinengo to arrest the 
governor, The nobleman, confident of his ultimate suc- 
cess, made a brave attempt to fulfill his mission; but he 
realized that he had boasted too soon, for when he was 
admitted to Damville’s presence he discovered that he 
had to traverse a long aisle of the governor’s fierce mer- 
cenaries, headed by a giant who was reputed to be able 
to cut an ass in two with one blow. At Damville’s feet 
crouched a savage wolf, which he had trained, and which 
seemed ready to tear into pieces anyone who threatened 
his beloved master. Martinengo hurriedly decided that 
this was not an opportune time to carry out his intention 
of arresting Damville; so after asking a few needless 
questions concerning the disposal of certain troops, he 
retreated as gracefully as possible in the circumstances.? 
According to the Venetian ambassador he reported 
upon his return to Paris that he had been unable to 
seize Damville “ton account of the mismanagement 
which has taken place there... .” * 

The death of Charles IX on May 30, 1574, caused no 
change in Damville’s relations with the government. 
Catherine, in reply to a communication conveyed to 

1 Even at that time Damville maintained that he was loyal, regardless 
of the efforts of hia enemies to discredit him at court (eee Damville 
to Gordes, Montpellier, June 3, 1574, Archives de Chantilly, Series K, 
Vol. XXVI, fol. 15, and Damville to Captain Aubert, May 21, 1574, Bib. 
de institut, Coll. Godefroy, No. 375, fol. 9). 

iv (Introd.) ; Van Dyke, Catherine 


4 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, 
* Colendar of State Papers, Venetian, VII, 513. 


de Médicis, II, 162. 
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the court by Rieux, an agent of Damville, frankly dis- 
cussed the policy of the late king toward the governor 
and assured him that the court simply desired that he 
clear himself of the accusations made against his loyalty. 
In the meantime she was sending his uncle, Admiral 
Villars, to replace him in the government until all sus- 
picions had been removed.! But the queen mother was 
as unsuccessful as her son in her attempt to remove the 
governor. Damville’s uncle refused to accept the doubt- 
ful honor, and instead had a conference with the gov- 
ernor at Beaucaire. Then Catherine reaffirmed the act 
of Charles IX which ordered the prince dauphin, son of 
the duke of Montpensier, to take over the government 
of Languedoc, and also instructed the duke of Uzés and 
the viscount of Joyeuse to begin military action against 
Damville. But the governor could not be removed. He 
not only refused to accede to the orders of Catherine 
but also maintained his position as strongly and effec- 
tively as before.? Finally he decided to come out in 
open opposition to the government. So on August 1 
he asked the Huguenot delegates from Languedoc, 
Guienne, and Dauphiné, meeting in an assembly at 
Millau, to send representatives to confer with him. 
By joyfully accepting the request they prepared the 
way for a definite alliance between the Politiques and 
the Huguenots. 

In the meantime the new king of France, Henry III, 
had left Poland, where, strange to relate, his subjects 
had conceived a real affection for this weird creature and 

1 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, iti-iv (Introd.), 5. Also Devic and 
Vaissete, Histoire générale de Lenguedoc, XI, 585-586, 

+ Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 585-586; 


Ménard, Histoire. .. de Nismes, V, 116; and Desormeaus, Histoire de ia 
maison de Monimorenci, 111, 57. 
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wanted him to remain. Evading their pursuit, he finally 
arrived in Italy, where he lingered among the beauties 
and pleasures of that sunny land for over three months 
before he reached France, in September, 1574.1 On 
his return Henry III was advised by various Euro- 
pean rulers to give peace to his tormented realm. The 
duke of Savoy even went so far as to arrange for Dam- 
ville to join the king at Turin, so that a possible set- 
tlement of their difficulties might win the influential 
support of the governor of Languedoc for the young 
ruler. But the plan was not a success. Catherine, ever 
jealous of her ascendancy over the affections and pol- 
icies of her children, instructed her son to refuse all 
suggestions of peace, or even a temporary suspension 
of arms. Henry, as a dutiful son, followed his mother’s 
advice. Consequently Damville, who had left Beaucaire 
for Turin on August 13, found it impossible upon his 
arrival to obtain a satisfactory settlement of his case. 
Indeed, Henry III seemed determined to carry on the 
traditional policy of the government and try to ruin 
him. First he attempted to do this by offering him the 
marquisate of Saluzzo. By so doing he planned to re- 
move the governor from Languedoc, the source of his 
power. Failing, he next suggested to the duke of Savoy 
that Damville be seized, regardless of the safe conduct 
given him. But the duke refused to permit this breach 


1 Dareste, Histoire de France, IV, 310-314; Zeller, L' Histoire de Frence, 
XIX, 7-11. 

4 Letires de Catherine de Médicis, V, 67. According to Viscount Turenne, 
Damville had negotiated a union between the Huguenots and the Catholica 
before he went to Turin (see his Mémeites, pp. 74-75). Daniel, in his 
Histoire de France, XI, 24-25, claims that Henry III made a mistake in 
not seizing Damville. With the king of Navarre and the marshals of Mont- 
morency and of Cossé in his power “the arrest of Damville would have 
checked the rebels.” 
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of his honor and of his hospitality, and had his guest 
escorted to Nice, where he set sail for Languedoc.! 

Damville was now convinced that further efforts to 
conciliate the government were useless. He therefore 
reluctantly prepared to oppose the king by force. 
Meanwhile Henry III invited Damville to a conference 
with him over the arrest of his brother. But the gover- 
nor in reply suggested that Francis might come to his 
farcical trial, and declined the invitation because he 
thought the example of his brother too dangerous for 
him to go to the court, where they who sought the ruin 
of his house had overmuch credit. After these frank 
words the inevitable war between the crown and this 
intrepid lord was formally declared. On November 2, 
1574, Henry III ordered the duke of Uzés, the viscount 
of Joyeuse, and his subjects in the south to attack the 
“disloyal” governor.? 

This declaration of war found Damville ready. On 
November 6, 1574, he called a meeting of the Estates 
General of Languedoc. Then, in a stirring and eloquent 
proclamation, issued a week later (November 13), he 
defended his cause in convincing and unequivocal 

1 De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 243; Devic and Vaissete, Histoire 
stntrale de Languedoc, X1, 592-596; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 
565-566; Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, II, 174; Turenne, Mémoires, 
pp. 74-75. Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 303-305, maintains that 
Henry IL] treated Damville well and offered him the marquisate of Saluzzo, 
claimed by the house of Montmorency. He refused, however, to discuss 
the situation in France with him, 

* The Englich representative (see the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 
X, 565-566) reported another attempt on the part of Henry III to win 
Damville to his side by means of the “eloquent Monsieur de Retz,” also 
mentioning Damville’s discovery of a plot directed against himself, led 
by one of his lieutenants at Montpellier. This he had defeated by having 
the young officer executed at once. Finally he stated that Damville had 


“declared himself openly,” and Turenne and many others had joined him. 
4 Archives de la ville de Toulouse, AA, 44, No. 39. 
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terms.! Drawing a vivid picture of the desolation and 
the confusion of the realm, the governor placed the 
blame for its pitiful condition upon the numerous viola- 
tions of the edicts of peace, and upon the evil influence of 
the foreigners, whose schemes he scathingly denounced 
in bold, uncompromising language. He even went so 
far as to name ‘two Italians, Chancellor de Birague 
and the Marshal de Retz. Both Catherine and the 
Guises, though not mentioned, were certain that his 
accusations were directed against them. But Damville 
was clever enough to place the controversy on a broader 
basis than that of personal or of factional rivalries. 
While charging tHe count of Martinengo with an at- 
tempt to assassinate him, he was diplomatic enough to 
say that he delayed the consideration of his own private 
grievances until a future day, when the ills of the king- 
dom had been alleviated. Then, announcing himself as 
the champion of the princes of the blood, the imprisoned 
marshals, the provinces, the cities, the people of France, 
and even of the king himself as against his false ad- 
visers, he called upon all loyal subjects and friendly 
allies of the realm to rally to his side and to help him 
secure a peaceable settlement of the religious dissension. 
This settlement, he maintained, could be achieved by 
means of a general or national council, the expulsion 
of all foreigners, and the convocation of the Estates 
General. In the meantime he promised equal protection 
and liberty of conscience to all, whether Catholics or 
Protestants. They were also to retain and enjoy their 

1 The capitouls of Toulouse refused to send delegates to the Estates of 
Languedoc, and called Damville a traitor to Catholiciem. By hie actions, 


however, the governor increased the respect for his authority. (See Lafaille, 
Annales de la ville de Toulouse, U1, 332-334.) 
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goods and their dignities.! By this proclamation Dam- 
ville frankly declared himself a Politique, opposed to 
the cruel despotism which Henry III, supported by 
mediocre advisers, was maintaining.’ 

According to one English report the court appreciated. 
the significance of Damville’s apparent defection. In 
fact, the news struck fear to their hearts. ‘This public 
and bold declaration of Damville makes the king mis- 
trust that they of the religion [the Huguenots] look for 
foreign aid.... Damville’s protestation lacks neither 
reason nor courage. Damville is master of the field in ~ 
Languedoc.” Something had to be done to overthrow 
this powerful leader. Feared by the government as a 
dangerous rebel and a traitor, opposed by jealous rivals, 
and considered at one time by certain Huguenots as a 
courageous and just nobleman and at another moment as 
a cruel oppressor, Damville as governor of Languedoc 
was in an uncertain position. Yet his peculiar political 
situation in the Midi enabled him to overcome these 
obstacles, for he was shrewd enough to know that as a 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1105-1111 
Bib. nat., Coll. Brienne, 207, fol. 136. See also Diego ZGfiiga to the king 
‘of Spain, Lyon, November 16, 1574, Archives nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1534, 
B, 36. Gaches, in his Mémoires, p. 198, claimed that Damville was influ- 
‘enced by his secretary Charretier and others to join the Huguenots, 

+ While Damville was advocating the expulsion of the foreigners from 
France he was awaiting military aid from the German states (see Roc- 
quain, La France et Rome, p. 84), 

"Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 584-586. “Monsieur Damville 
is regarded as an outstanding captain. No one in hia party dares to chal- 
lenge his leadership. Absolute master in war, he and his relatives control 
the best part of the realm, and carry on diplomatic correspondence in Ger- 
many, England. ...” (See Relations des ambassadeurs sénitiens, II, 231.) 

«The king [of France],” wrote Diego de Zifiiga to the ruler of Spain, 
November 16, 1574, “does not want the Estates General and Parlement 
to meet with Marshal (Damville], and, if possible, he plans to confer with 
them, and then secure a peace or a truce with Damville.” (Gee Archives 
nat. Coll. Simancas, K, 1534, B, 36.) 
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Politique leader he would be able to establish a Politique 
and Huguenot Union and thus maintain the balance of 
power between the king, the Huguenots, and the Guise 
faction. Then he could strengthen his authority in the 
south and also carry out the Politique program. 

By the spring of 1575 political and social rather than 
teligious issues dominated in southern France. The 
Politiques, mostly Catholic and Protestant noblemen 
rather than bourgeoisie, now advocated religious, judi- 
cial, and military reforms which would appeal tothe lower 
classes. They protested against the alienation of the 
royal domain, condemned the intolerable iaiile tax, and 
bitterly opposed the impositions and various" privileges” 
obtained by the foreigners. They also insisted upon 
an examination not only of the public finances and the 
royal revenues but also of the records of all the ministers 
who had enriched themselves, including even the super- 
intendents of finance from the time of Henry II. The 
Chancellor, the Marshal de Retz, and the duke of 
Nevers, all of them Italians and wealthy, were specifi- 
cally recommended for further investigation, and Cath- 
erine de Médicis and the Guise family, although not 
mentioned, again felt themselves included in the list of 
undesirable foreigners. Religious toleration, the ousting 
of the foreigners in control of the government, and the 
convocation of the Estates General to consult with the 
king, constituted the program of the Politique party. A 
noble platform indeed, for, in theory at least, it prom- 
ised peace, religious liberty, and political privileges to 
the people of France. 

Yet behind these worthy reforms lay another cause 
for opposition to the government, namely, the rivalries 
between individuals and factions. Of all these personal 
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controversies the one between the powerful houses of 
Guise and Montmorency held the center of the stage. 
Engaged in what was really a struggle for existence, the 
Montmorencys and the Guises were by now involving 
most of France in their quarrel. Meanwhile the king 
tried to maintain the balance of power between the fac- 
tions in order to preserve his authority, although in 1574 
the Guise faction appeared to be in control of the gov- 
ernment, and later on they did become powerful enough 
to force the king out of Paris. Yet they could go only 
so far because of the Politique and Huguenot opposition 
in the south, led by their bitter enemy Damville.t 
Damville, indeed, held an important position by 
1575, though Henry III failed to appreciate the fact. 
About to join hands with his brother, Francis of Mont- 
morency, the prince of Condé, Henry of Navarre, and 
the duke of Alencon “in the common purpose to estab- 
lish a permanent religious and greater civil liberty in 
France,’’* he held the future of the king in his hands. 
Indeed, he was now to lead.a party composed of Hugue- 
nots and Catholics, whose interests were dominantly 
political, and whose influence might lead to the rise of 
Alengon as king of France. Swayed by patriotic as well 
as by personal motives, however, most of these men 
wisely claimed that their fortunes were closely identified 
with the welfare of the state. Codperation between 
Catholics and Protestants to maintain unity under a 
legal king constituted their ultimate aim.* Therefore 


1 Relations des ambassadeurs vtnitiens, U1, 226-235. 

* Thompson, The Wats of Religion in France, p. 499. “Damville exer- 
cised in his government the authority of the greatest vassal of the middle 
ages." (See D'Aumale, Histoire des princes de Condé, II, 111-112.) 

‘Devic and Vaissete, Histoire Beakeale de Lampoedee, 2 XIE, 107-108: 
Ambert, Duplessis-Motnay, pp. 98, 1 
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they would gladly have accepted the king as their leader. 
But, loyal as the union appeared to be, weak Henry III 
was not willing to assume that position. Consequently 
Damville, well aware of the difficulties confronting him, 
accepted the important office, and as chieftain of the 
new movement rose to a position of power and authority 
not only in the confines of the Midi but also in France.! 
Henceforth he was able to maintain his authority in the 
south against the attacks of the government, and also to 
stand forth as the leader of the Montmorency family in 
its historic opposition to the ambitious Guises in France.* 

It is interesting to note how far religion had ceased to 
be a factor by that time, and how important questions 
of policy and of political theory had become, with per- 
sonal antagonism often as the real motive. Damville, a 
zealous Catholic but a bitter antagonist of the Guises, 
led the Politiques and the Huguenots in the ensuing 
struggle. Because of his hatred for Damville and the 
house of Montmorency the duke of Uzés, previously a 
violent partisan of the Protestant faith, now joined the 
cause of his former enemies, the Catholics? On the 
other side, Jean of Saint-Chaumont, later lord of Saint- 
Romain, after having been archbishop of Aix for ten 
years, had abjured the established faith and led the 
Huguenots of lower Languedoc, and William, viscount 

1 Without its alliance with Damville the existence of the Huguenot party 
‘would have been endangered more than once, for it was always to Langue- 
doc or the adjoining provinces that its chiefs came to recruit and reor- 
ganize their armies after their reverses. There they found the greatest help. 
In fact, if the Protestants had not retained control of these provinces, their 
chances for success would have been limited. (See Devic and Vaissete, 
Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, X11, 107-108.) 

+The enmity of the houses of Guise and Montmorency is the nurery 
of the civil war.”” (See Relations des ambassadeurs oénitiens, II, 229-235. 


See also Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 584-586.) 
* Lafaille, Annales de ta ville de Toulouse, 11, 322 ff. 
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of Joyeuse, who had been in possession of the bishopric 
of Alet for a period of ten years without ever being con- 
secrated, and who had in the end renounced it to marry, 
became leader of the Catholic army of upper Languedoc.! 

It is evident that political and religious considera- 
tions, as well as personal interests, influenced Damville 
to act as chief of the Politique and Huguenot forces in 
the south. By 1574 he had become not only a sincere 
advocate of religious toleration but also a firm believer 
in unity under a “legal” king, advised by Frenchmen 
and not by foreigners. Consequently he favored the 
creation of a Politique and Huguenot organization which 
would incorporate these ideas in its platform. This 
alliance was consummated in the general assembly of 
the two parties, which met at Nimes during the latter 
part of December, 1574. At that assembly Damville 
entered the Huguenot meeting accompanied by a dis- 
tinguished group of nobles, and definitely offered his 
support to the Huguenots.? Then, on January 10, 1575, 
the articles of agreement between Politiques and Hugue- 
nots were formally adopted. 

Reading between the lines of the constitution agreed upon at 
Nimes, the republican nature of the government therein pro- 
vided for is noticeable. The right to exercise the sovereign 
rights of legislation, of justice, of taxation, of making war and 
peace, of regulating tommerce no longer were vested in the 
King where the Act of Union prevailed, but in a representative 
body. Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiné were de facto inde- 
pendent of the crown. Supplementary articles of Condé and 
Damville [as stated before], and of the Catholics and Prot- 
estants of Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiné demanded 
(1) that freedom of exercise of religion without distinction 


4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 606. 
1 Archives du Gard, C, 1919. 
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be permitted; (2) that the parlements should be composed 
half of Catholics, and half of Protestants, the latter to be nom- 
inated by the prince of Condé; (@) that justice be done upon 
the authors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the forfeit 
and attainder of the admiral be reversed; (4) that the places at 
present held by the Huguenots be retained besides Boulogne 
and La Charité, and that for additional defense the King should 
give them in each province two out of three towns to be named 
to him by the prince of Condé; (6) that the King pay 200,000 
crowns for expenses of the war; (6) that neither the marshal de 
Retz, nor the chancellor Biragues should have any part in the 
negotiations for peace; (7) that the duke of Montmorency and 
the marshal Cossé should be set at liberty, and their innocence 
declared in full Parlement “‘en robe rouge”; (8) that the heirs 
of those who have been murdered should have their estates re- 
turned to them; (9) that the queen of England, the elector 
palatine, and the dukes of Savoy and Deuxponts should be 
parties to the peace; (10) that within three months after peace 
the States-General be assembled to establish good order in 
France? 

A constitution for a semi-independent state within 
the domains of the king of France was really drawn up, 
including provisions covering all the imaginable details 
of governmental policy, defense, and administration. 
Furthermore, the Politique and Huguenot Union asked 
the crown to free not only the duke of Montmorency 
and Cossé but also the duke of Alencon, the king of 
Navarre, and others from their imprisonment, and 
agreed not to make peace unless by mutual consent. 
Condé, then in Germany, was recognized as their 
chieftain, and in his absence Marshal Damville was 
asked to command them.? On January 12 the governor 
accepted this position, promising to maintain peace 

1 Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France, pp. 

4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Tenpuedoc, XI a, , 1112-1138, 
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between the adherents of both religions, and agreeing 
to surround himself with a council of capable Protestant 
and Catholic noblemen, who were to countersign the 
orders of the governor, verify the expenditures, and do 
nothing prejudicial to the laws of the assembly.! By 
accepting the office Damville became the most powerful 
leader of the south. In possession of mighty fortresses, 
in control of the finances of the region, and supported 
by loyal Catholics, faithful guards, efficient captains, 
numerous relatives, and grateful Huguenots, he indeed 
merited the title “lord of the south,” for his influence 
was no longer limited to Languedoc, but extended from 
the Loire to the Mediterranean.* 

While Damville consummated the alliance between 
the Politiques and the Huguenots, Henry III and his 
court lingered at Avignon trying to force the governor 
over to their cause. Upon his arrival there the king 
decided to call a meeting of the Estates, organize the 
people, and then fight this turbulent ruler.* But he 
failed miserably in his attempts to carry out this plan. 
Meanwhile the governor, not waiting for the establish- 
ment of the union, waged a vigorous war against the 
royal forces. During the latter part of December the 


‘ Bib. nat., Coll, Brienne, 207, fol. 134. According to Daniel, in his 
Histoire de France, X1, 40-42, Damville and the Huguenots of France, in 
conference with Condé at Bale in 1575, drew up the terms which the king 
had to mect in order to obtain peace. Freedom of conscience, restitution 
of lands to the Huguenots, restoration of the principality of Orange to the 
Prince of Orange, religious toleration for Protestants in Savoy, and the 
recognition by the king of Condé, Damville, Francis of Montmorency, and 
other nobles as free and loyal citizens were a few of the demands presented 
to Henry Ill. The king and the queen mother read these requests and 
became exceedingly indignant. A crisis developed. Realizing that 2 civil 
‘war was about to break out, Savoy and England offered to act as mediatora. 

1 De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, pp. 237-238. 

* Ménard, Histoire . . . de Nismes, V, 126. 
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ominous rumble of his cannon even disturbed the pleas- 
ures and the devotions of the court.! First he captured 
Saint-Gilles under the very nose of the king; then he 
turned upon Aigues-Mortes, important because of the 
revenue obtained from the salt which was made there.* 
Consequently Henry III, in disgust, finally decided to 
go north, where he was to be consecrated as king. Before 
he left, however, he ordered the duke of Uzés, the 
Marshal de Retz, and the baron of Chaumont to con- 
tinue the war in southern Languedoc, while the viscount 
of Joyeuse was to oppose Damville in the northern part 
of the province. The conflict now resolved itself into a 
struggle between the Guise and Montmorency factions. 
Disgusted with the dilatory methods of the king, a 
number of nobles joined either one group or the other.* 
In fact, it looked as though this family feud had grown 
so large that it might even result in the utter ruin of 
the French state. 

Damville refused to rush headlong into the hazardous 
struggle. Even before it began he made an earnest at- 
tempt to influence the crown to maintain peace. And 
when finally he was forced to agree to the union with 
the Huguenots, he was not content, for he was placed in 
a rather unhappy situation. Elected as a popular and 
liberal chief of the new union, nevertheless as a sincere 
Catholic he could not rely upon the whole-hearted 
support of the Huguenots. Furthermore, he opposed 
the democratic features of the alliance and was reported 


1 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, xlv (Introd.). 

3 De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 245. 

+ Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenct, III, 75-79; Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Foreign, X, 583. 

4 Latires de Catherine de Médicis, V, xii (intro. 

* De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, p. 
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to have consented with considerable regret to the forma- 
tion’ of a confederation which scarcely gave him the 
powers of a stadholder of Holland.' 

Damville, wishing to be supreme in Languedoc, op- 
posed the attempts of the Huguenots, especially those 
of the middle class, to increase their influence at his 
expense. He would even have been willing to support 
the crown if his authority in the south could have been 
guaranteed, and if the Huguenots could have been 
granted toleration; but this was impossible.? 

The king and the queen mother, though keenly 
aware of his ability and power as a military leader and 
a diplomat, refused to consider these terms. Instead, 
they planned to disrupt the Politique and Protestant 
combination, to crush the adherents of Damville and 
to ruin him, believing that the union under his leader- 
ship threatened the very existence of the monarchy. 
Concentrating their hatred upon him, they spared no 
effort to bring about his downfall.? At first they sent 
Marshal Bellegarde to persuade him to leave the Hugue- 
nots.‘ Then they tried to influence him by promising 
freedom for his brother Francis if he would support the 
crown. But Damville saw through their schemes, and 
realized that his position in the south was the best 
guaranty for the safety of the family. Not even the 

1 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, IIT, 75-79; Devic 
and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, Xil, 115-116; De Crue, Le 
Parti des politiques, pp. 254-255. 

+1t has been said that Damville was forced into the union on account 
of the underhand methods of Catherine. Personally he wanted peace; and 
if he had been left alone by the government, be would not have formed the 
alliance with the Huguenots. é 

="All the hatred is now against Damville; ‘he wins both parties as he 
goes.”” (See Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XI, 30-31, 43.) 


‘4 Bellegarde to Damville, Turin, March 18, 1576, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 
3250, fol. 16. 
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earnest pleas of his weak brother could change his mind, 
for in his reply to Francis the shrewd governor bluntly 
told him to think for himself and not be influenced by 
others. Finally, he stated that he was resolved to main- 
tain his present course of action, which had been 
undertaken for the service of God and king and for the 
well-being and repose of his subjects, including Francis.! 

Having failed in their efforts to win Damville, the 
court next resorted to attempted assassination. Colonel 
Ornano and Captain Girardon, attached to Damville 
for a long time, were commissioned by Catherine to 
murder the governor. The enterprise failed, and Dam- 
ville hanged Girardon.* But at that time the governor 
became very ill, and for a while his life was in serious 
danger. Rumors of his death circulated throughout 
France, much to the delight of the court, for they felt 
that without further trouble the surviving members of 
the Montmorency family could be persecuted and the 
Politique and Huguenot Union overthrown. The king 
even went so far as to plan to give Damville’s office of 
marshal to Biron and his government of Languedoc to 
the duke of Nevers. But on June 22 an English repre- 
sentative stated : 

Letters are come from Damville of the 7th of this month, 
and divers letters of a later date, declaring him to be alive. 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, X11, 116-117; Bib. 
nat., Coll. fr. 3426, fol. Iv. According to an English report Francis refused 
to ask Damville to lay down his arms even when the queen, the duke of 
Montpensier, and his son the prince dauphin visited the Bastille and urged 
hhim to do so (see Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XI, 54). 

1Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 332; Desormeaux, Histoire de 
ta maison de Montmorenci, II1, 81. 

‘Certain people claimed that Damville was poisoned, and others said 
that the chagrin which he felt when he saw himself constantly the object 


of plots, instigated even by his friends, made him ill (see Desormeaus, 
Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, 111, 81). 
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Divers discourses are made of the cause of this rumour; some 
say that he was poisoned, or poison prepared for him. Has 
credibly learned that his cook has come away from him as sus- 
pected, and was one of the first that brought up the rumour. 
Montmorency [Francis] has one more man than he had, and 
some more liberty, but very little. 


The chef evidently failed the court at that crucial 
moment, for Damville, who was critically ill, slowly 
recovered. His famous wolf, deeply attached to its 
master, refused to leave his bedside or to eat until the 
danger had passed. 

In the meantime another menace confronted the 
crown. The Guise faction was about to place itself at 
the head of a great Catholic League, composed of men 
who were resolved not only to abolish Protestantism but 
to restore the feudalism of former days.? Catherine saw 
the danger at once and advised the king to leave the 
Guises and to enter into peace negotiations with the 
lesser of the twoevils, the Politique and Huguenot Union. 

But Henry III failed to accept her advice. Early in 
April of 1575, Politique and Protestant deputies reached 
the king and presented their demand, in which they 
asked for equal rights of worship and equal justice for 
the two religions. They insisted upon the royal dis- 
avowal of St. Bartholomew, the repeal of sentences 
passed on Coligny and Montmorency, the freeing of the 
marshals, and the maintenance of Damville, Condé, and 
the other leaders of the union in their dignities. Their 
demands included a request for the establishment of 

' Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XI, 70-72; also Brantome, Eusres 
complates, III, 365-366. 


‘Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 608. 
* Weill, Les Théories sur le pousoir royal en France, pp. 141-143. 
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schools, to be supported by certain revenues, “for the 
instruction of children, youths, and such others as 
desire to go.” This communication accorded with 
Damville’s earlier proclamation of November 13, 1574. 
But the king obdurately refused to consider the de- 
mands of the delegates. Under the article concerning 
education, for which Damville was probably responsi- 
ble, the king wrote the emphatic statement, “Cannot 
be granted.” ! Unfortunately for him the opposition of 
Henry III only served to strengthen the union; and 
finally, in a manifesto issued on April 25, 1575, Dam- 
ville, in clear-cut statements, reaffirmed the position of 
the confederation and defined the policy of the Poli- 
tiques and the Huguenots. Asone writer says, it was the 
declaration of a patriot who found himself compelled 
to lead a movement for political reform against an 
obstinate crown that either would not or could not 
understand the issues.? It was also the statement of a 
nobleman who was shrewd enough to see that the main- 
tenance of his interests at that time were dependent 
upon the existence of the union. 

During the period of negotiations and manifestoes 
the war dragged on without any apparent advantages to 
either side. In September, however, an event occurred 
which presaged victory for the union. Alencon, the 
king’s younger brother, escaped from his prison at court 

1 Devie and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, pp. 1108-1111; 
also Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XI, 282; Cambridge Modern History, 
mM Themen: The Wars of Religion in France, p. 499. Mr. Baird, in The 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarze, 1, 62, claims that Damville’s demands for 
Church reformation turned the situation into a broad farce and was re- 


ceived with open jeere, as coming from “one of the moet dissolute of Roman 
Catholic noblemen.” 
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and joined the rebel armies.' His arrival was important, 
for although Alencon was a mediocre man, his name 
gave him prestige. Furthermore, as first prince of the 
blood and heir to the throne, his very presence gave an 
air of legality to the Politique and Protestant cause, and 
his demand for the release of Francis of Montmorency 
and Cossé bore considerable weight. At any rate, 
Catherine, in a letter written to Damville on October 2, 
1575, announced that these men had been set free and 
that she was about to meet with the peace delegates 
from Languedoc.? 

The queen mother had desired peace for some time, 
as she feared the ambitions of the Guise faction even 
more than the union in the south. Determined to 
negotiate with the Politiques and the Huguenots, and 
even to cultivate a friendship with the house of 
Montmorency, she decided that all efforts should be 
made to wipe from the mind of Francis (Damville’s 
brother) his natural resentment for his seventeen 
months’ imprisonment. So, on October 5, she wrote to 
the king: , 


It seems to me that it is not enough to set the marshals free 
from prison. You must win them over to your side. This is not 
the time to say, “I cannot put any constraint on myself nor 
dissimulate.” I want you to send for Montmorency and state: 
“T set you free believing in your fidelity, and being sure that 
what you promise you will do. I did not put you in prison; 
and if I could have set you free earlier, without injuring the 
reputation and the memory of the late king, my brother, I 


1 According to Daniel, Histoire de France, XI, 46-47, and Desormeaux, 
Histoire de ta maison de Montmorenci, 111, 83-85, Damville sent represent- 
atives to the court to persuade the duke of Alencon to leave Paris and 
Tead the Huguenots and Politiques. 

4 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, 146. 
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would have done it before.”... And in saying this I pray he 
may never find out that you have made sport of the way you 
have treated him.’ 


Evidently Henry III heeded her admonitions, for 
Francis was restored to favor and immediately sup- 
ported Catherine in her efforts to secure peace.? But 
the waricontinued after a brief and fruitless truce, 
and was only concluded in the Treaty of Monsieur,* 
May, 1576, following the escape of Henry of Navarre 
from the court. Henry immediately renounced the 
Catholic faith and added his prestige to the Protestant 
cause. The king, meanwhile, was forced to grant, in that 
peace, most of the demands made during the previous 
negotiations, and especially to agree to the calling of 
the Estates General.‘ 

As soon as peace had been agreed upon, Catherine in- 
formed Damville of the settlement. “I am sure,” she 
wrote, ‘‘you will be very glad to see that the bitterness 
which prevented the union and the good understanding 
which ought to exist between the princes, lords, and 
other subjects, has been abolished by this treaty.” 
Evidently Catherine desired to win his support and to 
attach him firmly to the king’s service. So when his 
wife visited Paris, apparently on business, the queen 
mother loaded her with flattery and favors, and filled 
her ears with promises of rewards for Damville if he 
would only be loyal.* 

3 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, 146-148. 

+ De Crue de Stoutz, ‘La Molle et Coconat,” in Reoue d'histoire diplo- 
matique, VI (Paris, 1892), 392-393. 

+ The duke of Alencon, called Monsieur, was largely responsible for the 
‘treaty which bore his name. 

* Calender of State Papers, Foreign, XI, 320. 


§ Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, \xvii (Introd.); De Crue, Le Parti 
des politiques, pp. 305, 312; Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 382. 
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But Damville preferred to strengthen himself in his 
position in the Midi. On June 1 he published the new 
edict of pacification, and within a few weeks was rec- 
ognized by most of the cities, with the exception of 
Toulouse. As an independent lord of the south he now 
negotiated on terms of equality with German princes, 
the queen of England, and the king of Spain. Even the 
duke of Alencon was influenced in his acts by Damville. 
At the same time he was careful to settle his religious 
problems by treating all Catholics and Protestants im- 
partially, although he gave evidence of his Catholic 
faith by his scrupulous personal observation of its 
teachings, and by reconstructing many of the churches 
which the Huguenots had destroyed. He also forwarded 
to the Pope an account of all his actions.! In return he 
secured from the Holy See a letter approving his conduct 
and also permitting the publication of the edict. Dam- 
ville’s foresight in maintaining cordial relations with 
Rome was later to stand him in good stead. 

The Treaty of Monsieur failed to end the religious 
wars, for the ultra-Catholics, indignant at the liberal 
terms granted to the Huguenots, as stated before, united 
in a general organization called the Catholic League. 
Spreading rapidly throughout France, this party soon 
threatened not only the union of the south but also the 
power of the French king.* Catherine de Médicis saw 
the danger from the very first: And finally Henry III 
realized that he, as well as Damville, was confronted by 
areal menace. 

Rather than allow the Guise faction, through its con- 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1170-1171; 
Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, XIX, 381-383. 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 617-621. 

* Ibid. XII, 117. 
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trol of the League, to dominate the government, the 
king now decided to make himself the leader of the new 
Catholic movement. He also renewed peace nego- 
tiations with Damville, offering to allow him to retain 
his lands, honors, and offices if he would support him. 
Damville, in refusing to accept his terms, replied that 
although he was a good Catholic, the religious question 
was a matter for God, not the king, to decide. He 
therefore opposed the attempts to stamp out Prot- 
estantism by force, and proposed that the king hold 
a conference with Navarre and Condé to discuss the 
matter.? In other words, as a Politique he refused at 
that time to support Henry III, because of the gov- 
ernment’s oppression of the Huguenots, and the king’s 
failure to establish religious toleration. 

Henry’s attempts to build up the royal party at the 
expense of the Guise and Montmorency factions there- 
fore only served to increase the opposition to him. The 
Huguenots naturally disapproved of his plan to assume 
the leadership of the Catholic League. Furthermore, 
both Damville and the Huguenots looked with sus- 
Picion upon his efforts to win the former over to his 
side. So when the Estates General assembled at Blois, 
in December of 1576, the Politiques and the Huguenots 
refused the king’s request to send representatives. This 
was perhaps a foolish move, for it threw the control into 
the hands of the Guise faction. Meanwhile Henry III, 
realizing that Guise supremacy might result in his 
downfall, begged Damville to send Politique and Protes- 
tant delegates for the good of the realm.? But the 


* Van Dyke, Catherine de Médicis, II, 212; Baird, The Huguenots ond 
Henry of Navarre, 1, 97-128. 

2 Damville to Dognon, n. p., 1577, Bib. nat., Coll. Brienne, 207, fol. 327. 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1183-1184. 
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governor, evidently not considering the Estates of 
Blois a legitimate body, refused to carry out the king’s 
suggestion." 

While these negotiations were going on, Damville 
administered his duties justly, and thus increased his 
authority in the south.’ His success caused Catherine 
again to make another determined effort to win him over 
tothe king’s side. On December 16 she assured him that 
neither she nor Henry ITI would injure him. He should 
ignore all reports to the contrary.? At the same time she 
urged the king to continue to do his part. In January, 
1577, she sent him this memorandum : 


As to Marshal Damville, it is he whom I fear moet, for he 
has the ability, the experience, and the largest following. 1 
urge you therefore to spare nothing to gain him. To my mind, 
success or failure rests upon his action. If he obeys us, the king 
of Navarre and Condé will be left without good counsel or 
leadership. Moreover, the greater part of their forces will leave 
them. All of the Associated Catholics will certainly return to 
the king instead of to them. Their loss, then, will be our gain. 
The viscount of Turenne, the count of Ventadour, and Dam- 
ville’s other relatives, friends, and followers, loyal to him and 
with considerable power, will return with him to our cause. 
Once more I maintain, —he must be gained. Offer him any- 
thing and everything he wishes in order to overcome his de- 
fiance, and calm his suspicions, — for if we do not win one of 
the three [Condé, Navarre, or Damville], then prepare for war.* 


Henry III accepted the queen mother’s advice. He 
had already attempted to conciliate this powerful leader 


+ Damville to Dognon, n. p., 1577, Bib. nat., Coll. Brienne, 207, fol. 327; 
Rocquain, Le France et Rome, p. 203. 

+ Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1182-1183, 
1184-1185, 

* Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, V, 228. 

‘Ibid, 231-234, 
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of the south by prodigal promises of favors. But while 
with one hand he gave, with the other he took away. At 
one and the same time he suggested that Damville 
relinquish his great offices and that he accept the modest 
marquisate of Saluzzo.* 

The Estates General, in session at Blois in the spring 
of 1577, also lent aid in the cause. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion of Catherine, it sent a delegation, including the 
archbishop of Puy, a personal friend of Damville, to 
persuade him to espouse the king’s cause and, if possible, 
to use his influence to win the king of Navarre to the 
crown. The delegate carried a letter from Henry III 
promising to maintain the governor in all his dignities 
and estates, and a second one from the nobles of the 
realm underwriting the king’s declaration. If unsuccess- 
ful they were to publish the negotiations between the 
king and Damville, in order to disrupt the Politique and 
Huguenot Union by ruining the intractable governor.? 

Damville was not to be tempted. While he received 
the delegates politely and bestowed upon them the 
customary honors, yet he was careful to confer with 
them only in the presence of the great council at Mont- 
pellier2 Again he practically rejected the offers of 
Henry III. Ina reply to the king and to the delegates 
he not only ignored the invitation to join the royal 
party, but also, as a member of the Politique organiza- 
tion, again informed the government that the religious 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1171-1172. On 
April 5, 1577, Henry IIT instructed the duke of Savoy and Marshal Belle- 
garde to meet Damville at Bergerac and offer him Saluzzo, The Huguenots 
were then to be forced into submission (see Devic and Vaissete, Histoire 
Binkrale de Languedoc, XII, 1196-1200). 

* Devic end Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X1, 630; XII, 


1185-1187, 
" Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, 11, 93-94. 
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questions could not be settled by force. In hisown gov- 
ernment he had proved that Catholics and Protestants 
could live peacefully side by side. He therefore implored 
the king to revoke his decision to maintain the Catholic 
religion by violence before it should be too late and the 
kingdom be overwhelmed once more with the agony of 
civil war. At the conclusion of his message he stated 
simply that he could not come to any definite agree- 
ment with the king before consulting both Navarre 
and Condé.! 

At that time he seemed determined to force the gov- 
ernment to accept the Politique idea of religious tolera- 
tion. He even went so far as to send a Sieur, Dubourg, 
many times employed in the Levant, during the reign 
of Charles IX, to see the king of Navarre and to pro- 
pose that the! Turks be called into France and given 
Aigues-Mortes. Secret propositions had, in fact, been 
made and accepted, the Turks undertaking to descend 
upon the shores of France provided that a retreat’ was 
assured them. “The terror of the Turk,” wrote Damville 
to Navarre, “will without a doubt force France to unite 
and cause even the Pope and the king of Spain to be 
especially anxious not to have him [the Turk] so near.” 

1 Danville to Dognon, n. p., 1577, Bib. nat., Coll. Brienne, 207, fol. 327 ; 
Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XII, 1192-1196. Ac- 
cording to Desormeaux (Histoire de ia maison de Montmorenci, III, 88-90) 
Damville warned the king of the League and of a war of extermination 
which might result from the rise of that organization to power. He agreed. 
with the king that religious unity was desirable; but the wars, he claimed, 
would lead to political as well as religious decentralization. Small republics 
would spring up. aided by foreign powers. Damville admitted that the 
overambitious noblemen, the disorderly churchmen, and the neglectful 
magistratea should be removed from their positions. But peace was nec- 
essary first. “The teachings of Christianity,” he said, “do not warrant the 
use of force to maintain religion. Furthermore, remember there are five 
hundred thousand [7] Huguenot families who will defend themselves to 
the lant gasp.” 
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In other words, Damville believed that the presence of 
the terrible Turk in France would make the Catholics, 
the Protestants, the kings, and even the Pope forget their 
respective rivalries and unite in opposition to the com- 
monenemy. Henry of Navarre, after consulting a num- 
ber of his Huguenot leaders, asked Duplessis-Mornay, 
a prominent Huguenot, to inform Damville that the 
Protestants disapproved of the scheme.’ The matter 
was then dropped. vf 

By 1577 Damville had become practically an inde- 
pendent ruler of the south. ‘“‘Marshal Damville,”” wrote 
the Venetian ambassador, ‘‘is considered at least the sec- 
ond warrior of France. He has demonstrated it in his 
ability to retain his government of Languedoc, even 
against the will of the king and almost all of his advisers. 
His soldiers love him, and have never abandoned him. 
Although he is a Catholic, or at least appears to be in 
order to stand well with both parties, he protects the 
Huguenots and allows them to live in peace and security. 
At the same time he claims to be a good subject of the 
king, although he will never risk a visit to the court.”? 
Very soon, however, it was to be to his advantage to 
desert the Huguenots and return to the king. 

Damville was an independent and haughty nobleman, 
impatient of any interference with his will or with his 
interests. As head of the union he found it very difficult 
to submit to the advice of his mi-partie* council.‘ He 

1 Ambert, Duplessis-Mornay, p. 155; also Lettres missives de Henri 1V, 1, 
97-98, 133-134, 

* Relations des ambossadeurs vénitiens, TT, 645. 

i. cane compose 6 eda stanber of Catholic aod Hues 
PX Marchal Damville and the Huguenols, both influenced by motives of 


personal advantage, disagreed with regard to the interpretation of the 
articles of union (ee Turenne, Mémoires, pp. 113-114). 
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was exceedingly irritated, furthermore, because the Hu- 
guenots in lower Languedoc opposed his efforts to col- 
lect the royal taxes. The Huguenots living there were 
especially defiant toward him because of the valuable 
salt beds that were under his control.! Damville con- 
sidered the collection of the taxes, including’the salt 
revenues, as part of his official duties ;? but his attempts 
to maintain his prerogatives aroused bitter economic 
and political as well as religious opposition on the part 
of the Huguenots. Prompted by the royal propaganda, 
which by this time was directed against the governor, 
a considerable number of them became antagonistic 
to him. Many believed that he intended to abandon 
them and return to the king; others felt that he 
planned to make a feudal estate of Languedoc. So they 
became turbulent and disobeyed Damville’s orders by 
committing outrages against the Catholics.* 

The first important break between Damville and the 
Huguenots occurred in February, 1577. At that time 
he was called to Béziers to settle an uprising. Mean- 
while the Protestants of Montpellier, in his absence, rose 
in rebellion against him. As a crowning offense they 
seized his wife and children and expelled them from 
the city.! The opposition to Damville soon spread 
to Aigues-Mortes, Lunel, Sommiéres, and Alais, and on 
February 27 the Huguenot assembly put its stamp of 


1A salt bed employing at one time over two thousand workers was 
Inca at Pecos; net Alives Morten:o0m Jn the: Gevastiost of Gard 
(ece Joanne, Dictionnaire géographique de la France, p. 1 

3 Proclamations and letters of Damville, Toulouse, 1575 Bib. de la ville 
de Toulouse, ms. 612, No. 23, fols. 75, 76, 77, 80 v. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Forcign, XI, 545; Devic and Vaissete, Histoire 
Kintrale de Languedoc, X1, 64-635. 

+ Desormeaus, Histoire de lo maison de Montmorenci, 11, 95-97; Fabre, 

Histoire de Montpellier, p. 123. 
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approval upon what had been done by declaring the 
articles of union with the marshal at an end. Accusing 
him of violating the agreement, of disregarding the 
mi-partie council, of mismanaging the finances, of pre- 
ferring Catholics to Protestants in the province, and 
of carrying on unauthorized negotiations with the king 
and the duke of Savoy, they closed with a statement of 
the conditions under which the alliance might be main- 
tained in the future. 

Damville’s reply to their accusations was more rea- 
sonable and plausible than the weak charges brought 
against him. He denied every allegation, accused his 
allies of ingratitude, and criticized their arrogance as 
demonstrated in the arrest and expulsion of his family. 
In concluding he expressed his fundamental grievance 
against the Huguenots when he claimed that they in- 
tended to assume the chair of state, even by military 
force if necessary, in order to maintain their authority, 
—“a procedure tending to a republic rather than to 
any other form of government.”* By this time the issue 
between Damville and the Huguenots was not essen- 
tially religious; it was political and economic. The 
governor of Languedoc, as a sincere advocate of royal 
and of feudal authority, could not submit to the repub- 
lican tendencies of the Protestants. But thanks to the 
anxious and friendly mediation of Henry of Navarre, 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 636; X1I,119- 
120. Daniel, in his Histoire de France, XI, 85-87, maintained that the 
Huguenots planned a republic in Languedoc as in La Rochelle and Mon- 
tauban. The Politiques broke with the Huguenots because they opposed 
this political change. 

1 Discourse of the marshal of Damville, n.p., 1877, Bib. nat., Coll, 
Brienne, 207, fol. 392 (copy); Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de 


Languedoc, X11, 120; see also Baird, The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, 
1, 162-163. 
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who reproached the Protestants for their “revolt” 
against Damville, and who was wise enough to see that 
the Huguenots needed the alliance with the governor 
rather than republican chaos, the union was renewed on 
April 9, 1577.1 But the reconciliation was only tem- 
porary. The citizens of Montpellier, even after the 
agreement, closed their gates to Damville, saying that 
he had not taken the oath to obey the new articles 
limiting his power. A break was inevitable.* 

Meanwhile Henry III renewed his efforts to win 
Damville. In his communications to the governor he 
stated that all the nobleman’s acts, such as taking up 
arms, holding assemblies, appointing police, acts of 
hostility, raising and levying military forces, construct- 
ing fortifications, dismantling towns and chateaux, 
regulations, treaties, contracts, and in general all that 
had been done by his authority, would be forgiven if he 
returned. He could retain his offices, charges, and other 
rights, and would not be molested, hindered, or inter- 
fered with in any way. Acts to the contrary were to be 
declared null and void, and these provisions were to be 
published by all parlements, courts, and officers. Woe 
unto the individual who disturbed Damville, for he 
must make reparation for the injury at once!* The 
governor of Languedoc, influenced by these lavish 
promises, naturally capitulated. Restored to his full 
authority and privileges, rewarded furthermore by 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 119-120. Copy 
of instructions of the king, n. p., March 25, 1577, Bib. nat., Coll. Brienne, 
207, fol. 384 (copy). 

1 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, III, $8. 

+ Proclamation of Henry II, Chenonceaux, May 21, 1577, Bib. de la 
Ville de Toulouse, ms. 612, No. 17, fol. 61; see alo Henry III to capitouls 


of Toulouse, Chenonceaux, May 21, 1577, Archives de la ville de Toulouse, 
AA, 16, No, 211, fol. 219 v. 
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extensive saline and other financial rights in Languedoc, 
and encouraged by the promise of munitions and men 
to strengthen him, Damville rejoined the royal party. 
His interests as lord of the south were now identified 
with those of the crown." 

It is not surprising that the alliance between Damville 
and the Huguenots lasted only two years. Disagreement 
between them was inevitable? The governor, as a 
haughty and independent nobleman, was not willing to 
see hts prerogatives limited by his allies. Some of the 
Huguenots, on the other hand, saw in the union an oppor- 
tunity to obtain not only religious but also political and 
economic freedom from the king and his representatives. 
They therefore opposed the governor’s attempts to exert 
his authority in the province, Furthermore, Damville 
was a Catholic and a typical nobleman. He loved the 
social diversions of his class. Many of his actions were 
considered immoral by the strait-laced Protestants. Dif- 
fering in their attitude toward life, the Huguenots were 
also enveloped in the atmosphere of suspicion with 
which the perfidious schemes and propaganda of the 
crown surrounded them. The final clash came when 
Damville and the Protestants disagreed over the prac- 
tical questions as to political and economic control in 
the province. So in 1577 the union was dissolved. 

But the break did not mean that Damville gave up 
his Politique ideas. He was merely convinced that the 
government was willing to recognize his authority in 

1 Damville had been granted the right to obtain and eel! the salt found 
in the various beds in lower Languedoc, but the Huguenots hindered him 
in hia efforts to derive a revenue from this source. ‘The king therefore gave 
him permission to take the salt from other localities (Henry ITI to the 
councillor general of finances at Montpellier, Chenonceaux, Bib. de Ia ville 
de Toulouse, B, 612, No. 24. fol. 84). 

4 Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 447. 
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the south, to rely on his support, and to adopt his 
Politique policies. At the same time, as an independent 
representative of the king, he intended to continue his 
efforts to promote peace by means of religious tolera- 
tion, and to prevent the Catholic League from obtaining 
a dominating position such as it would have gained by 
defeating the Huguenots in the south. He therefore 
demanded that the government should desist from its 
attempts to limit his authority, so that he could carry 
out these aims. Unfortunately his reconciliation with 
the king was temporary. Henry III refused to agree 
upon a satisfactory definition of the governor’s author- 
ity in the south. Furthermore, the king, like his brother 
Charles IX, veered from one side to the other, and before 
long threatened to join the Guises in opposition to this 
Politique leader of the south. Damville, however, knew 
when to change his course, and, at the proper time, 
prepared to leave the king and return to his Huguenot 
friends, especially Henry of Navarre.! 

1 D'Aubigné, in his Histoire universeite, V, 195-208, maintained that 
Damville’s secretaries and his wife negotiated hia return to the court. 
‘Aware of this, the Huguenots expelled Damville's family from Montpellier. 
Damville then informed the Huguenots that he was willing to repent, and 
would punish his secretary Charretier. Navarre meanwhile had sent an 
agent to Damville who reported that “the marshal in the affair is as inno- 
cent as an angel, while the others are as iniquitous as devils." Navarre 
then ordered D’Aubigné, in April, 1577, to investigate Damville’s actions. 
D'Aubigné stated that the marshal was loyal to the king and regretted 
that D’ Aubigné had not seen him a week before, because his defection might 
have been prevented. The clever but rather unreliable historian then in- 
formed Navarre that Damville received only enough aid from the court to 
make him leave the Huguenots, but not enough assistance to enable the 
manthal to be feared and obeyed. Evidently D’Aubigné realized that the 
king distrusted Damville and would not place too much power in his hands 

Another writer claims that Damville joined the Huguenots to oppose the 
Guises. He returned to the king because of the persuasion of Bellegarde, the 
negotiations of his wife, and the promises of the court. (See Léo Farelle, 
“Une Commission de Guillaume de Montmorency,” in Bulletin de ta 
socitié de histoire du Protestantisme, VII (Paris, 1858), 396-397.) 


CHAPTER VI 


THE UNCROWNED KING OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE (1577-1584) 


CCORDING to Henry III, Damville realigned him- 
self with the king because his authority as a feudal 

lord in Languedoc was not completely recognized by the 
Huguenots under his jurisdiction. ‘Marshal Dam- 
ville,” Henry wrote on May 23, 1577, “has informed 
me, through Marion his secretary, that he joined me in- 
stead of those of the new opinion because he realized 
that all their practices and actions tended to exterminate 
the nobility and to destroy authority. Furthermore, as 
enemies of despotism they planned to form cantons, like 
those of the Swiss. Such instruction was sent to them 
from Geneva, and is daily disseminated by their minis- 
ters.” Damville, according to the king, then warned 
him to be on his guard and to pay no attention to the 
fine words, full of submission and humility, offered by 
the Huguenots. The king, in the same letter, insisted 
that Henry of Navarre could be won over by opening 
his eyes to the malignity of these people, who tried to 
“lay down the law” to the marshal, and to deprive him 
of all authority in the province. Were not these subjects 
ungrateful and disloyal to their lords? At the same time 
he admitted his fear of these noblemen, especially 
Damville, when he dispatched a separate message in 
cipher in which he announced: ‘By means of the forces 
which I am sending there [Languedoc], and those troops 
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I have already in the province, including his [Dam- 
ville’s], I hope with the aid of God to guard against any 
future rising against me by him or those like him.”! The 
weak king feared the powerful lords of the south as well 
as the Huguenots, and plotted against them. Yet he 
upheld their seigniorial claims so that he might have 
some basis for obtaining their support. By that means 
he won Damville over to his cause. 

At the time when Damville rejoined Henry II 
(1577) he was ready to advance the king’s interests in 
the Midi. Efforts were now made to persuade other 
lords to leave the Huguenots. Damville tried unsuccess- 
fully to influence his brother Thoré and Navarre to 
return to the king.? Thoré failed to follow his advice, 
and ignored the pleas of his relatives, of the king, and of 
the queen mother. Furthermore, he informed Dam- 
ville, on June 23, that a letter written by the king the 
month before constituted ample proof of Henry’s desire 
to ruin the Montmorency family. He then reproached 
the governor for deserting his allies, and frankly stated 
that the princes and nobles with whom Damville was 
formerly associated felt deep regret and displeasure over 
his act. At the same time he informed his brother that 


1 This correspondence is in Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire générale de 
Languedoc, XII, 1219-1220. The English representative substantiated 
Damville’s reasons for leaving the Huguenots when he wrote that their 
jealousies and suspicions, their opposition to Damville as a governor, and 
their attempts to limit his powers by means of councils, which controlled 
hhis orders and resolutions, led to the breach between the nobleman and the 
Protestants (see Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, II, 585-586). 

1 Devie and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 641; Desor- 
meaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, 111, 98-100. 

‘Letters of Henry IIT, Catherine de Médicis, the wife of Constable 
Anne, and Francia of Montmorency, to Thoré, Chenonceaux, Chantilly (and 
Saint-Germain], Bib, de la ville de Toulouse, May, 1577, ms. 612, No. [4], 
fol. 37 (copies). 
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Navarre was willing to accept a settlement which would 
remove most of the governor’s grievances. Thoré there- 
fore asked Damville to indicate his desire to return, 
for his friends would welcome him.! But the obdurate 
lord refused to accept his brother’s advice. In spite of 
Henry III’s secret opposition Damville remained true 
to him, trying to end the religious wars and to reéstab- 
lish the king’s authority in the south. The Huguenots 
then selected Thoré as Damville’s successor, and placed 
him in charge of their forces. 

Darmville realized before long that his brother had 
told the truth. The king, influenced by the Guises and 
the queen mother, distrusted the governor from the first. 
In his letters announcing Damville’s return to the royal 
party he mixed caution with pleasure, and made general 
rather than specific promises of support. As a matter 
of fact he was determined to weaken rather than 
strengthen the authority of this nobleman in the south. 
Troops and munitions were not to be sent to him, lest 
the clever governor use the additional military equip- 
ment to increase his personal authority. Furthermore, 
the king decided to rely upon his other representatives 
in the Midi, especially Marshal Bellegarde, to maintain 
the royal influence. He even planned to limit Damville’s 
authority in matters of state, including his control of 
the finances, by sending advisers to “assist” him.? The 
shrewd nobleman, however, successfully maintained 
his independent and powerful position as governor and 
lieutenant general of Languedoc by skillfully avoiding 
every trap prepared by the king to catch him. 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1221-1224. 


2 Damville to Bellegarde, Chenonceaur, May 21, 1577, Bib. de la ville 
de Toulouse, ms. 612, No. 10, fol. 43. 
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One man appreciated the ability of the intrepid lord. 
This was Henry of Navarre. In a letter to Damville, 
written about the time of Navarre’s flight from court 
(1576), the future Bourbon king first praised the gov- 
ernor’s achievements as a Politique leader and then ex- 
pressed his desire to consult with him over matters 
involving the common welfare of the realm and of their 
party. “Awaiting this meeting,” he wrote, “I beg you 
to regard me as the most true and steadfast friend you 
have in the world....’”! Even the ever-increasing fog of 
suspicions which arose during the early months of 1577 
did not dim Navarre’s appreciation of Damville. He 
constantly worked to retain the brave lord on his side. 
Appealing to him not only as a fellow nobleman but also 
as a friend, he urged him to participate in or send his 
representatives to the various assemblies in the south.* 
He also expressed the wish that the governor’s authority 
be recognized throughout his province? On June 12, 
1577, in a letter to Montmorency, he maintained that 
he desired only the observation of all edicts of union and 
confidence between the subjects of the king, and the 
punishment of all offenders of both parties. He then 
concluded the letter by making an earnest plea for 
Damville’s support. 

Others wanted his aid. The Protestants of the south, 
for example, fearing Damville, also preferred to retain 
their friendly relations with him. So on July 17 the 
Protestant assembly of Nimes made overtures to him. 
Referring to Navarre’s attempts to reéstablish an under- 
standing between Damville and the Huguenots, the 


1 Lettres missizes de Henri IV, 1, 92-93. 

1 Tbid. I, 124-126, 134-138. 

+ Henry of Navarre to Damville, Agen, February 2, 1577, Bib. de 
Vinstitut de France, Coll. Godefroy, No. 259, fol. 93. 
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representatives begged Damville to remember that he 
had been approached by the Protestant churches, espe- 
cially those of Nimes and Montpellier, and expressed 
the hope that he would be friendly toward them. At 
the same time they implored him to withdraw his troops 
for the present and not to enter their towns, as it would 
not be dignified for him to come in with a small escort, 
whereas, on the other hand, if he were accompanied by 
a large following, violence and massacres might result. 
Then they pledged their loyalty to him,' promising 
assistance against any who should injure him. Dam- 
ville read between the lines and saw clearly that while 
the Huguenots were sincere in their promises of support 
against the common enemy, the Guise faction, they were 
not willing to recognize his complete authority in the 
province, especially in the matter of finances. He was 
right. Most of the Huguenots who opposed Damville 
belonged to the bourgeois class and were bitterly opposed. 
to what they considered the feudal aspirations of such 
menas Damville. Their loyalty had definite limitations, 

The ambitious governor naturally could not permit 
his authority to be restricted. He was determined to re- 
duce the political strength of the Huguenots under his 
jurisdiction, and would have done so if it had not been 
for the opposition of Henry III. Determined that the 
governor should not take advantage of the situation to 
enhance his own power, the king weakened Damville’s 
authority by dividing the military command in Langue- 
doc between Bellegarde and the governor, ordering the 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1221. 

* Ibid. XII, 1224-1226, Damville and the Huguenots were engaged in 
a struggle for control of the various revenues in lower Languedoc (eee min- 


utes of the negotiations between the Protestants, Mr. Rogers, and the duke 
of Casimer, Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XU, 96). 
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former to attack Nimes and the latter Montpellier.' 
Damville gracefully accepted the arrangement, even 
though it demonstrated the king’s lack of confidence 
in him and deprived him of considerable military power. 
Meanwhile he made a sincere effort to extend his author- 
ity in the province.? But this was impossible. 
Montpellier being the center of Huguenot opposition 
to Damville, he resolved to capture it. Lacking the 
necessary troops and munitions, he first tried to intimi- 
date the inhabitants by hanging a number of Huguenots 
in sight of the walls and by cutting off the food supply 
of the city. But as he merely wasted time, he decided 
to take the place by storm. The Huguenots resisted 
bravely, encouraged by the approach of a Protestant 
army led by Thoré, ChAtillon, and others.’ Consequently 
Damville found himself in a difficult situation. Mont- 
pellier must be captured before the army sent to its 
relief arrived. Unfortunately he still lacked sufficient 
troops and supplies to achieve this end, and, to make 
matters worse, the king did not support him, failing to 
send the stipulated supply of men and money, promised 
on condition that Damville would join the royal cause.‘ 
What could the governor do? Obviously his support 


1 Desormeaur, Histoire de la maison de Monimorenci, III, 98-100. 

4Sismondi, in his Histoire des Frangais, XIX, 451-452, maintains that 
Henry III was. traitor to Damville just as the governor was to the Hugue- 
nots; seealso Damville to capitouls of Toulouse, before Montpellier, June 17, 
1577, Archives de la ville de Toulouse, AA. 16, No. 212, fol. 219 v. 

For an official account of the siege of Montpellier sent by Damville to 
the king see Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1232- 
1250. 

4Damville to the king, before Montpellier, July 24 and August 12, 13, 
1577, Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fols. 3, 5,7. According to Desor- 
meaux, Histoire de 1a maison de Montmorenci, III, 101-103, Bellegarde 
received part of the troops promised Damville by the king; hence the gov- 
‘etnor waa forced to raise soldiers at his own expense, 
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in Languedoc was limited to his Politique following. In 
despair he again begged the king to send help. Protes- 
ting his loyalty, in spite of the slanders against him, he 
warmly informed Henry III that he intended only to 
carry out the royal order and to make the Huguenots 
submit. 

Damville’s appeals were useless. By that time the 
royal suspicions with regard to him were confirmed by 
evil reports concerning the negotiations which he was 
said to be carrying on with the Huguenots, especially 
Navarre. Although the governor denied these charges 
and stoutly maintained that he was loyal, the king 
doubted him and therefore refused to trust him with 
additional power. Nevertheless Damville sent repeated 
appeals to Henry III for assistance, so that he could cap- 
ture Montpellier, control the finances, and thus save his 
reputation — but to no avail.? 

The siege, meanwhile, was drawing to an abrupt close, 
although young Chatillon, son of Admiral Coligny, who 
was in command of the city, failed to appreciate the fact. 
But being a clever Huguenot leader, he realized from 
the beginning that he could not hold the city for any 
length of time. So he left Montpellier to obtain troops 
for its relief. Returning with over four thousand soldiers, 
he reéntered the city in spite of Damville’s attempts to 


1 Damville even appealed to the capitouls of Toulouse for support in hia 
efforts to take Montpellier (see Damville to capitouls, before Montpellier, 
June 27, 1577, Archives de la ville de Toulouse, AA, 16, No. 212, fol. 219 v), 

2 Damville to Henry If] and Catherine, before Montpellier, July 24, 
August 12, 13, 19, and September 7, 18, 1577, Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, 
ms. 611, fols. 3, 5, 7, 7¥., 11, 19, 20 v., 22. Damville also asked hie ally 
Bellegarde to give up the siege of Nimes and to concentrate upon the fort 
of Peccais. The governor maintained that by capturing it they would de- 
prive the Huguenots of considerable revenue derived fram the eale of aalt. 
(Gee Ménard, Histoire . . . de Nismes, V, 168.) 
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stop him. With these reénforcements the Huguenots now 
felt strong enough to meet Damville’s army in battle. 
The governor faced defeat. But at that critical moment. 
several messengers arrived. Announcing that a settle- 
ment had been arranged, in September, 1577, between 
the king and the Huguenots, they issued the king’s 
orders for the two parties to stop hostilities, and for 
Damville to raise the siege. This he did unwillingly. 
The liberal Treaty of Bergerac not only ended the 
conflict between Henry III and the Protestants but also 
constituted the king’s reply to Damville’s protestation 
of loyalty and to his appeals for assistance. Evidently 
he could not trust his governor of Languedoc, and he 
preferred to make his own peace before Damville cap- 
tured Montpellier. Yet Damville, though naturally 
disappointed because the peace checked his attempts to 
obtain control of this important stronghold and to en- 
force his authority in lower Languedoc, made the best of 
the situation. He cleverly reaffirmed his allegiance to the 
king, in a letter written after the arrival of the agents, at 
the same time reminding the monarch of the importance 
of Montpellier? Meanwhile he looked about for help. 
Damville was now ina precarious position. Naturally 
the Huguenots were none too friendly, and Henry III 
and the rival Guise faction would gladly have removed 
him from his position in the south. How could he de- 


1 Damville to Henry III, Montpellier, October 3, 1577, Bib. de la ville 
de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 23; also Damville to Catherine, ibid. fol. 26; 
Lafaille, Annales . . . de Toulouse, II, 348-349. 

3 The weak king made peace not only to check Damville but also to 
enable the royal party to return to the pleasures of the court (see Desor- 
meaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, IT, 104-105). 

+ Damville evidently encountered considerable opposition in his efforts 
to maintain his authority in Languedoc (see Damville to Henry III and 
Catherine, before Montpellier, September 7, 1577, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 611, fols. 19, 20). 
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fend himself? Could he oppose his enemies single- 
handed? No; he needed allies to help him. At that 
critical moment Henry of Navarre offered the governor 
his friendship. In a letter written in September, 1577, 
the shrewd Bourbon ruler first announced the consum- 
mation of the Treaty of Bergerac. But this was not all. 
He informed the governor that, in spite of the past 
disagreements and misunderstandings, Damville’s real 
desire for the preservation and grandeur of the monarch 
and the welfare and safety of the realm should lead to a 
reconciliation with the Huguenots. He then concluded 
by pleading with him, as a personal friend, to forget the 
past and to join the Huguenot party in its effort to 
restore peace.! In other letters he urged Damville to 
recognize their common interests, and declared his dis- 
approval of the treatment accorded Damville’s family 
by the citizens of Montpellier. He also stated that he 
intended to rebuke that city and to ask its inhabitants 
to adhere more closely in the future to the terms of the 
peace settlement.? 

Damville appeared amenable to reason, for on No- 
vember 13 he informed Catherine that he had asked 
Navarre to appoint certain commissioners to look after 
the enforcement of the treaty.? The Bourbon king 
meanwhile demonstrated his desire to coéperate with 
the governor by requesting the Huguenots in Pamiers 
to observe the terms of the settlement with the gov- 
ernment. Further, he assured them that the Parlement 
of Toulouse, and Damville and other leaders had decided 


1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, I, 148-149; also Navarre to Damville, 
Bergerac, September 20, 1577, Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms, 612, No. 32, 
fol. 106. 

4 Ledtves missines de Henri IV, 1, 150-153." 

4 Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, VI, i (Introd.). 
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to appoint well-qualified individuals and lovers of re- 
pose to enforce the edict.! It seemed as if the marshal, 
by means of his friendship with Navarre, and by fair 
treatment accorded to both Catholics and Protestants, 
might be able to retain his position in spite of the 
opposition of the king, of the Leaguers, and of certain 
bourgeois Huguenots who enjoyed the revenues obtained 
from the trade in salt and other commodities. 

Henry III soon discovered that this was true. So 
after the Treaty of Bergerac, he decided to make an- 
other attempt to remove Damville from office by order- 
ing the governor to retire and accept the marquisate of 
Saluzzo. But Damville refused to evacuate his power- 
ful position in Languedoc for the doubtful possession 
offered.? He did not intend to be relegated to a place of 
impotence so far as the fortunes of France were con- 
cermed, and to see his government divided between his 
rivals, the viscount of Joyeuse and Marshal Bellegarde.* 
Realizing that this move on the part of Henry III was 
simply a plot to get him out of the way, he coolly in- 
formed the king that the latter made a mistake when 
he did not permit his governor to capture Montpellier, 
one of the important geographic, economic, financial, 
judicial, and educational centers of the province. He 
then gently suggested that the king allow him to trans- 
fer the financial offices, the courts, and the university 
to another town, so that he could regulate them, and 
also asked the ruler’s permission to destroy the fort of 
Peccais, to enable him to collect the salt revenue con- 

1 Navarre to the gentlemen of the Huguenot church of Pamiers, Nérac, 
November 4, 1577, Archives de la ville de Toulouse, AA, 44, No. 48, 

' Damville to Marion and to Henry IIT, Pézenas, October 29, Novem- 


ber 1, 1577, Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fols. 27, 36 v. 
* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedee, XI, 653, 
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trolled by the Huguenots. Incidentally he declined with 
thanks the king’s suggestion that he resign and accept 
Saluzzo.! In another letter, written on the same day, he 
firmly asked the king to grant him full legal powers as 
marshal of France and as governor of the province.? 
Confronted by the League menace, Henry III was un- 
willing to risk a break with Damville at that time. 
Therefore, on November 29, 1577,? he acceded to the 
governor’s demand. The governor had again forced the 
king to recognize his authority in the south. 

Meanwhile Damville continued to perform his duties 
as a loyal but independent representative of the crown. 
Under his leadership a vigorous attempt was now made 
to enforce law and order in the province and to suppress 
the multitude of Protestant and Catholic brigands who 
infested it.« Peace was his objective. At the same time, 
determined that his authority should be recognized by 
all parties, he advocated the demobilization of Catholic 
and Protestant troops and the strict enforcement of the 
edict of pacification. He also insisted that he should 
control the administration and collection of taxes.* 

During the entire spring of 1578 he engaged in an 
earnest effort to establish his authority in the province. 

1 Damville to Marion, Pézenas, October 29, 1577, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, me. 611, fol. 32; also, Damville to king, Pézenss, November 1, 
1577, ibid. fol. 27. 

1 Tid. fol. 36 v. 

+ Devie and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 653. 

« Edict of Henry of Navarre, Nérac, November 4, 1577, Archives de la 
ville de Toulouse, AA, 44, No. 48; also Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison 
de Montmorenci, pp. 105-106. 

# Petition of the Estates General of Languedoc, Béziers, December 12, 
1577, Bib. dela ville de Toulouse, ms. 612, No. 52, fol. 184; also Damville 
to Navarre, Narbonne, January 4, 1578, Bib. de {a ville de T 
ms. 611, fol. 55 v.; Damville to Henry III, Pézenas, November 13, 1877, 
Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 614, fol. 39; and Henry III to Damville, 
Parle, January/12, 1577, Bib. dela ville de Toulouse, ms. 612, No, 54, fol. 194. 
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On January 13, for example, he wrote a letter to Henry 
of Navarre concerning the failure of the Huguenots to 
carry out the terms of the peace settlement and their 
opposition to his prerogatives. The lord of Chatillon, 
he claimed, refused to be content with the hundred men 
allowed for the protection of Montpellier, and insisted 
upon three hundred, while the viscount of Saint- 
Romain would not surrender the fort of Peccais and 
disavowed those who agreed to its dismantlement. Then 
Damville revealed the real reason why he was inter- 
ested in Peccais when he stated that in his opinion 
Saint-Romain retained control of that region because of 
the valuable revenues he received from the salt which 
was transported daily from its mines. He ended the 
letter by urging Navarre to assist him in his efforts to 
guard the interests of the state by the establishment of 
peace.' About ten days later Damville dispatched a 
communication to the king, in which he accused the 
Huguenots of interfering with the revenues which it 
was customary for the government to collect. He then 
maintained that in the towns under his control the 
Huguenots had been restored to their earlier rights, 
but in their cities in lower Languedoc the Catholics 
were still oppressed. The Protestants, he claimed, had 
seized royal and ecclesiastical revenues to pay their 
troops, and the disloyal attitude taken by Chatillon and 
Saint-Romain presaged a general Huguenot plot to ob- 
tain by illicit means more than the edict had given to 
them. Damville therefore begged the king to give him 
the necessary financial support, and asked that he be 
granted authority for the execution of the edict equal 


4 Damville to Navarre, Pézenas, January 13, 1578, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ma. 611, fol. 60. 
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to the powers bestowed by the king upon his other 
marshals.’ What he really wanted was the king’s help 
in his efforts to bring the Protestant cities under his 
jurisdiction. He sincerely believed that he was fighting 
forces opposed to the central government, and thus 
merited the king’s support. 

Again Damville was destined to be disappointed, for 
his requests were not granted. Yet he persisted in his 
effort to oppose the Huguenots. Determined to assert 
his authority in the province, he now called upon 
Navarre and other Protestant noblemen to assist him 
in the enforcement of the edict and the maintenance of 
their social prestige? In other words, denouncing the 
Huguenots, not because of their religious beliefs but 
because of their republican tendencies and their refusal 
to recognize his authority, he urged Navarre especially 
to assist him in the enforcement of the king’s laws.* 

Evidently Henry of Navarre was not of the opinion 
that the authority of the nobles was in danger; nor 


1 Instructions of Damville, Pézenas, January 23, 1578, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 72 v. In another communication to the king, dated 
March 4, 1578, Damville again claimed that the Huguenots refused to obey 
the edict of peace. Indeed, they even went so far as to make attempts to 
eeize certain towns under his control. He had written to the king of Navarre 
and asked for assistance, and the latter agreed to send Turenne to help him 
arrange a settlement. with the Huguenots. Nevertheless the Protestants 
were becoming more and more restless. Chatillon refused to take the oath 
to the king, and dominated Montpellier. Saint-Romain, although he took 
the oath, controlled the salt of Peccais and thus prevented the collection of 
the gabelle tax (see Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 79 v). 

1 Henry of Navarre and the other noblemen supporting the Hugue- 
he wrote Henry III, ‘‘do not appreciate the pernicious designs for 
which the Reformists raise men and money, especially as these ends are 
hidden under the pallid language of ministers who instigated these evils.”” 
(Pézenas, January 23, 1578, Bib. dela ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 72 v.) 

*Damville's instructions to a messenger sent to Navarre, Pézenas, 
March 17, 1578, and Damville to Navarre, Beaucaire, October 15, 1579, 
Bib, de la vile de Toulouse, ms, 611, fol. 98, 185 v. 
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was he willing to oppose his fellow Huguenots. At any 
rate he refused to join Damville in his military opposi- 
tion to the Huguenots in lower Languedoc. Willing to 
codperate in an effort to establish peace and to enforce 
the edict of pacification, he refused to become involved 
in the real issue, — the quarrel between the governor and 
the Huguenots, led by his cousin Chatillon, over the con- 
trol of that region. The controversy therefore resolved 
itself, in 1578, into a civil war between the two leaders. 
Damville maintained that Chatillon had mistreated the 
Catholics in Montpellier and had designs upon Beau- 
caire. So when a revolt occurred in the latter city, it 
justified the governor’s suspicions of ChAtillon’s in- 
trigues. Determined to conquer that aggressive Hugue- 
not leader, Damville attacked Beaucaire and captured 
it after a siege of some months.' 

Both sides now accused the other of failing to comply 
with the terms of the edict. Damville’s Catholic fol- 
lowers denied the charge and claimed that they had 
endeavored to carry out its provisions. The governor, 
they said, had disbanded his troops, restoring the towns 
as before the war and allowing the Huguenots to re- 
turn to their homes, whereas the Huguenots, by their 
failure to obey the regulations, had prevented the con- 
summation of peace.* With regard to this matter Henry 
of Navarre wrote, in a letter to Damville, that he had 
hever seen so strict an observation of the law on the 
part of the Catholics, nor so powerful a Huguenot op- 
position to it. Yet he pointed out many violations on 
both sides, and urged Damville to give impartial assist- 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XII, 713; XIII, 265. Damville to 
Catherine, January 16, 1579, Bib, de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 1473 


also Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, X1, 660-661. 
_ Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1274-1282. 
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ance in the efforts to enforce peace.' On the other hand, 
the Huguenots claimed that the acts of aggression came 
from the Catholics, and Damville admitted that cer- 
tain attacks had been made upon the Huguenots, but 
claimed that they were caused without his knowledge by 
men jealous of his success.? Meanwhile bandits harassed 
the province unchecked, preying on both sides alike. 

Damville realized that things were going from bad to 
worse. “Robbery and brigandage are the order of the 
day,” he wrote to the king, “all under the cloak of 
religion. Nothing occurs without the Huguenots’ plac- 
ing a sinister interpretation upon it.” Nevertheless, as 
a loyal representative of the king, he maintained that 
in spite of numerous obstacles he was doing all that he 
could to reéstablish peace. But he could not do it 
alone. More than four months before Henry of Navarre 
had promised to send the Huguenot leader Turenne 
into Languedoc to codperate with Damville in the en- 
forcement of the edict. But why did he not arrive? 
Implying, then, that Navarre and his followers were 
involved in the Huguenot opposition to him, Damville 
concluded his letter by informing the king that he had 
refused to send troops to assist the disloyal ““Mon- 
sieur” in Flanders, and that he advocated a close 
friendship between France and Spain. At the same 
time he shrewdly suggested that such border towns as 
Narbonne and Leucate should be well protected.* Dam- 

1 Latires missizes de Henvi IV, I, 163-166. 

2 Siemondi, Histoire des Francais, XIX, 506. Damville, in a letter to the 
king, May 6, 1578, denied attacking a Huguenot town near Nimes. He 
claimed that his enemies accused him of being involved in the affair in 
order to increase the Huguenots’ distrust of him, and to weaken his rela 
tions with the king. (See Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms, 611, fol. 111.) 


*Damville to the king, Pézenas, July 24, 1578, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 135. 
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ville, it appears, wanted the king to believe that he 
was loyal, though he was not averse to casting suspicion 
upon others. Meanwhile the growth of the Guise party 
in France forced Henry III to consider an alliance with 
the Politiques and the Huguenots. 

Aware of the critical situation in Languedoc, and not 
wanting to see the opponents of the Guises entirely ex- 
tinguished there, Henry III finally decided to send his 
mother south to seek a settlement of the various fac- 
tional and religious difficulties. On October 10, 1578, 
Catherine arrived in Languedoc, where she stayed about 
eight months. After visiting a few towns on the way, 
she made a solemn and ceremonial entrance into Tou- 
louse, where she was met by Damville, who seemed 
pleased at the cordial welcome of the queen and her 
daughter, Marguerite of Navarre, whom Catherine was 
bringing to join her husband as a pretext for the trip 
to Languedoc.’ A series of conferences were held, and 
before long Damville and the queen mother reached an 
understanding. Damville then sealed his reconciliation 
to the crown with a magnificent reception in honor of 
the two guests? At that time Catherine expressed the 
desire that peace be observed on both sides, and also sug- 
gested that Damville arrange a meeting with Navarre 
and win him over to the crown. The conference was 
held, and the two crafty leaders negotiated an entente, 
protecting their own personal interests. But Damville 
failed to effect a reconciliation between Navarre and 
the crown.’ Instead he increased the Protestant oppo- 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire stnérate de Languedoc, X1, 662; XII, 91-92. 
ee ‘XII, 92; see also Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, VI, vii-viti 


4 Ina letter to the queen, written on January 16, 1579, Damville in- 
formed her that the negotiations for bringing one (possibly Navarre] over 
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sition, for the good accord between Damville and Cath- 
erine confirmed the suspicions and fears of the Hugue- 
nots. They were certain that he had returned to the 
enemy. The English ambassador wrote :! 


He has submitted himself to the Queen-Mother in such ser- 
vile manner as is misliked by his dear friends, and to show his 
good devotion takes upon himself, with the help of 3000 har- 
quebusiers and some companies of horsemen, to reduce Langue- 
doc to the King’s obedience. He has been at Toulouse, a matter 
incredible if he were not Damville, in whom no base kind of 
dealing may be found strange. Divers bruits are given out 
concerning him which I omit because they are yet uncertain. 


In general the Englishman was right. Damville, as a 
representative of the crown, was determined to bring 
the Huguenots under his control. 

After the conference with Damville, Catherine met 
Henry of Navarre, in February, 1579, at Nérac. Anxious 
to obtain peace, even though a compromise were neces- 
sary, she reached an understanding and finally signed 
an agreement which embodied a more favorable inter- 
pretation of the preceding treaties and gave more places 
of surety to the Protestants. Damville was now placed 
in a difficult position. In a letter to the king, written 
shortly after the meeting at Nérac, he remarked that 
though he was not familiar with the details of the settle- 
ment, he expected a decision in favor of the Huguenots. 
to the king were under way, and might succeed, thua benefiting the king’s 
cause if he [the Bourbon ruler} could be pardoned for all past offenses and 
his troops paid (Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 147; see also 
Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, III, 108-110, and 
DrAigrefeuille, Histoire . . . de Montpeitier, p. 319). 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X1iI, 301. 

4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 99; ove alo 


L segnllbageangy or seen reales 1579, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 612, No. 80, fol. 284. 
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This agreement, he claimed, would injure other Catho- 
lics as well as himself, because it provided for the trans- 
fer of their property to the Huguenots. Nevertheless, 
he pledged his loyalty to the king, and then cleverly 
informed him that the Huguenot control in the south 
deprived the crown of the salt revenue, which was 
needed for the repair of fortifications upon the frontier.! 

While engaged in an attempt to strengthen his au- 
thority in the south Damville, in April, 1579, received 
word of the death of his elder brother Francis, which 
made him duke of Montmorency. But Montmorency, 
as he will be called from now on, had little time to con- 
sider the obligations of his new title, for his numerous 
problems in the south kept him well occupied. In the 
summer of 1579, for example, he accompanied the queen 
mother to Grenoble, but his prompt return was urged 
by Navarre, who wrote that he was needed to stop 
violations of the edict by both sides.? 

But upon his arrival at Beaucaire Montmorency 
found a letter from the Protestant nobles of Languedoc, 
in which they stated their sincere desire to uphold and 
observe the edict. In reply he maintained that the 
Catholics were equally desirous to do their part, and” 
that he had clearly demonstrated his resolution in that 
direction by ordering the execution at Nimes of certain 
Catholics who had failed to obey the peace. He greatly 
regretted the prolongation of the disorders, with the 
resulting misery to the poor people of the province, 
and asked the Huguenots to aid him in his efforts to 


1 Damville to the king, Pézenas, March 12, 1579, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 163. 

4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1284-1288; 
Lettres missives de Henri IV, I, 245-246, 
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establish a just settlement between the two parties,’ 
Shortly afterward he drew up an account of the various 
violations of the edict by both sides. He then stated 
that most of the Catholics had the same desire to dis- 
obey the text of the act as did the Huguenots; but he 
intended to enforce it, and would spare the Catholics 
even less than the Protestants. What he wanted above 
everything else was peace and the recognition of his 
authority in the south. He then wrote a letter to the 
king of Navarre and his wife, asking their support. 

On November 4, 1579, Navarre, in reply, expressed 
his great displeasure at hearing of the various violations 
of the edict, especially those of the Protestants. He 
also promised to do everything in his power to establish 
peace, and asked for a conference to work out a plan of 
procedure.* The desired meeting was held in December 
at Mazéres, in the county of Foix. Here Montmorency 
and Navarre, together with the representatives of the 
Estates General of Languedoc, decided to codperate for 
the enforcement of order, the duke agreeing to summon 
adherents of both faiths when he raised troops to punish 
infractions.‘ Navarre, however, refused to surrender 
the places of surety in lower Languedoc then held by 
the Protestants.’ So while the two leaders were able to 
agree on the idea of the enforcement of the edict and the 
reéstablishment of peace, they could not codperate on 


1 Devic and Vainsete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1284-1288. 
* Ibid. 1295-1303; Montmorency to the king and queen of Navarre, 
Beaucaire, October 15, 1579, Bib. dea ville de Toulouse, ma. 611, fol. 185 v. 
4 Lettres missives de Henri IV, 1, 254-255. 
“Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1307-1323. 
‘See also Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2284, fol. 9. 
* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIV, 127. Sismondi, Histoire des 
Francais, XIX, 523, claims that the two leaders parted as nearly in accord 
as they could be with regard to the settlement of disorders, 
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any territorial or political changes which would disturb 
the sfatus quo between the Catholics and the Huguenots. 

During the negotiations the Huguenots and their 
allies, not trusting Montmorency, circulated rumors 
about him. He was accused of illtreating the Protes- 
tants in order to win favor with the king, and he was 
said to have been involved in a plot to seize or slay 
Henry of Navarre, who discovered the ambush laid for 
him and protested bitterly to the king, at the same time 
increasing the forces for his defense.! According to one 
report, Henry of Montmorency by his cruelty actually 
compelled the Protestants of Languedoc to arm them- 
selves. At Saint-Paul, for example, he surprised and 
put to the sword all the inhabitants.? On the other 
hand, the duke denied these charges, and consistently 
claimed that he and Joyeuse were engaged in an earnest 
effort to carry out the king’s command and to reéstab- 
lish peace in the province.’ Stating repeatedly that he 
had nothing to gain by the continuation of the conflict, 
he expressed deep regret that Catherine’s journey was 
a failure. 

Meanwhile, in 1580, another civil war occurred. This 
so-called Lovers’ War was, strictly speaking, not a 
religious conflict. It developed out of certain private 
grievances between Navarre and the king. As one 
writer says :® 

Personal considerations and court intrigue take the place of 
religious zeal. Henry of Navarre and Condé were too jealous 

"Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIV, 127, 149. 

+ Ibid. 167, 276, 

*Montmorency to the king, Pézenas, May 14, 1580, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 247. 


«Montmorency to Catherine, ibid. fol. 251. 
“Armstrong, The French Wars of Religion, p. 39. 
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to act in concert, and the stricter Huguenots looked to the 
latter as their leader, suspecting, not without reason, the gen- 
uineness or permanency of Henry’s re-conversion.! Many 
others believed that a very tolerable modus sisendi had been 
disturbed by the intrusion of the princes of the blood, and 
looked to Damville as their constitutional leader, Catholic as 
he was. They refused to take part in the Lovers’ War, which 
they regarded as unwarrantable aggression adopted for im- 
proper personal motives. 


Montmorency naturally refused to be drawn into the 
struggle. Not trusting the court at that time, he opposed 
the continuation of a war which might result in the com- 
plete destruction of his possible allies, the Huguenots.? 
He wanted to govern the Huguenots in Languedoc, but 
not to ruin them, So he maintained his loyalty to his 
Catholic sovereign, and at the same time made a num- 
ber of serious attempts to end the conflict. For instance, 
in letters sent not only to Navarre but also to his wife, 
he urged the end of the struggle.* In another communi- 
cation addressed to ‘t Monsieur,” the ambitious brother 
of the king, he again expressed his desire for peace, and 
informed him that he would not permit the Huguenots 
to oppress the Catholics in his province.‘ In a letter 
written on the same day to Navarre he practically 
repeated this assertion.’ He also wrote to Henry III 

1 Navarre adopted the Protestant faith after his flight from the court, 
where he had been a prisoner and had become a temporary convert to 
Catholicism. 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 687-688 ; Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des Francais, X1X, 530-531; Baird, The Huguenots and 
Henry of Nasarre, 1, 204. 

" Montmorency to Navarre and the queen, Pézenaa, June 2, 1580, Bib. 
de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 252. 

«Montmorency to Monsieur, Pézenas, June 23, 1580, Bib. de Ia ville de 


Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 257. 
’ Moatmorency to Navarre, ibid. fol. 259. 
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expressing his desire for peace and his inability, because 
of lack of munitions and men, to carry on the war 
against the enemy who had seized the king’s revenues. 

On the other hand, Montmorency was not willing to 
call in outside aid to help put down the Huguenots. 
Certain Catholics on the French frontier wanted to 
capture the Huguenot forts located there, and to over- 
run the region, including Roussillon. They also intended 
to invite the Spaniards to assist in the extirpation of 
the Huguenots, But Montmorency opposed this plan, 
claiming that the Spaniards would then discover the 
best roads and passages by which an enemy might enter 
the realm. To avoid this possibility, Montmorency in- 
formed the king that he in person would undertake the 
suppression of the Huguenots on the frontier.* 

True to his word, Henry of Montmorency, in June 
and July of 1580, opened war on the Huguenots. He 
captured a number of towns and forts, including the 
chateaux of Arboras and La Buballe, the latter a 
mountain stronghold. But according to his reports, ill- 
ness among his troops forced him to retire. Meanwhile 
Joyeuse, a Guise adherent, was engaged in an earnest 
attempt to suppress the Huguenots in upper Languedoc, 
using part of the revenues and troops of that province 
which Montmorency needed in his own campaign. It 
was very evident to Montmorency that Joyeuse had 
been sent down to Languedoc to weaken him. But 
what could he do? His policy was to create as strong 
an army as possible for his protection. Lacking the 
king’s support, Montmorency finally asked permission to 
call a meeting of the Estates General and procure financial 


1Montmarency to the king, June 25, 1580, Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, 
ms. 611, fol. 259. 
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assistance for his army. Then, he said, he would join 
Joyeuse and Biron, and offer effective opposition to 
Navarre, although he really planned to oppose the 
Huguenots in lower Languedoc because of their control 
of the salt of Peccais and of commerce on the Rhéne.! 
The governor of Languedoc was indeed in a very 
difficult position at that time. He could not trust the 
royalist group, and he was opposed not only by certain 
Huguenots in his province but also by the Catholic 
League. But these factions tended in a great measure 
to offset one another, and their rivalries enabled Mont- 
morency to maintain himself through the strength of 
his own personal following and his skill in meeting situ- 
ations as they arose. On September 13, 1580, he frankly 
accused Henry III of favoring Biron and Mayenne 
in Dauphiné and in Guienne, while neglecting him in 
Languedoc. He then informed Henry that this province 
was just as important as the others, if not more so; yet 
the country was overrun with the enemy, led by capable 
generals such as ChAtillon and Turenne. Navarre also 
moved about unhindered by the royal forces. A criti- 
cal situation existed, he said. It behooved the king to 
take his remarks in the right way and realize that he 
must send aid to this province or it would be lost. He 
concluded his letter by a blunt inquiry as to whether 
Henry III still had confidence in him.? ‘The name, the 
word, and the faith of your majesty,” wrote Mont- 
morency, “must be kept.”* But the king doubted his 


1 Montmorency to the king, June 26, 1580, Pézenas, Bib. de la ville de 
Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 261 v. 

+ Montmorency to the king, Pézenas, September 13, 1580, ibid. fol. 264. 
Montmorency promised to increase the revenues of the king if he would 
only support him (sce his Mémoire to the king, 1580, ibid. fol. 268). 

4 Montmorency to the king, Carcassonne, November 28, 1580, Bib. de 
fa ville de Toulouse, ms. 611, fol. 272 v. 
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sincerity. At no time did the governor receive the 
necessary support from the court. Hence before the war 
even came to a close he disbanded his troops and re- 
tired from the conflict, claiming that the plague made it 
impossible for him to coritinue the struggle. Without a 
doubt his keen political intuition made him apprehen- 
sive of the dangers soon to threaten not only his position 
and fortune but also the future of the state itself. 

By 1580 Henry III was convinced that his author- 
ity was endangered by another party. This was the 
great Catholic League, a confederation of small leagues 
which came into existence about 1576 and was led by 
the ambitious Henry of Guise. Obviously he could 
not meet this new menace and continue his war with 
Navarre and the Protestants. So he ended the con- 
flict by means of the Peace of Fleix (November, 1580), 
in which he reaffirmed the liberal awards granted the 
Huguenots in the settlement of Bergerac. This treaty 
ruined Montmorency’s plans to suppress his Huguenot 
enemies in lower Languedoc and to establish his au- 
thority there. Later the turn of events forced him 
to consider another alliance with the Huguenots 
and Navarre, for he soon realized that the Guise party 
threatened not only his position in the south but also 
the existence of the monarchy.' 

The governor was convinced of the League peril 
when, on November 23, the capitouls and Parlement of 
Toulouse, influenced by the Guise faction, asked him 


1 “Marshal Montmorency seeks to be restored to the King of Navarre's 
graces and to be excused to thove of the Religion (the Huguenots] for 
matters past to their misliking. He had delivered in writing divers true 
allegations wherein he was very much touched and deeply prejudiced ; 80 
that it is expected that through Monsieur’s persuasions the unkincness may 
be salved.”” (See Calendar of Slate Papers, Foreign, XV, 35.) 
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not to enter the city, because it was in the throes of an 
epidemic and of a financial crisis. But Montmorency 
realized that these were not the true reasons. He knew 
that the League was in control of the city, and that this 
attempt to keep him out was just a manifestation of the 
growing power of the Guise faction in Toulouse and 
of their determination to oppose his authority in the 
province.’ But their opposition failed to stop him, for 
he continued his efforts to control Languedoc as a loyal 
Catholic representative of the king. Meanwhile he ex- 
pressed a willingness to work with Turenne and other 
Protestants in an attempt to enforce the Edict of Fleix 
and to reéstablish peace.* But he found it difficult to 
codperate with them, for most of the Huguenots, be- 
longing to the middle class, opposed Montmorency’s 
feudal aspirations, though they were willing to unite 
with him in opposition to the Catholic League. 

Ina letter written on July 12, 1581, Navarre objected 
to Montmorency’s treatment of the Huguenots and his 
refusal to disarm after they had done so.‘ In reply 
Montmorency and the Protestant churches of the prov- 
ince both complained to Navarre that his Huguenot 
captains by their deeds were largely responsible for 
the disturbances in Languedoc. Navarre then indi- 
cated his growing accord with Montmorency by writ- 
ing to several Huguenot leaders, disavowing all their 
acts and ordering them immediately to surrender their 
commands.’ Meanwhile the prince of Condé encouraged 


4 Capitoul of Toulouse to Montmorency, Toulouse, December 2, 1580, 
Bib. de la ville de Toulouse, ms. 613, No. 9, fol. 36. 

4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 691-692. 

2 Anjou to Montmorency, Bordeaux, January 18, 1581, Bib. de la ville 
de Toulouse, ms, 613, No. 71, fol. 244. 

4 Lettres missives de Henry IV, 1, 388-391. 

' Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1337-1338 
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the Protestants to undertake negotiations with the gov- 
ernor of Languedoc, although he refused the requests 
of his party to join in the parley, saying that the effect 
of his presence on the duke of Montmoréncy would lead 
to war rather than to peace.' It looked as though a 
new alliance between the governor and the Protestants 
might be consummated. 

About that time another royal blunder threatened to 
force Montmorency into the arms of the Huguenots. 
Henry III made him a new proposal, namely, that he 
relinquish his office of governor of Languedoc in ex- 
change for that of Paris and the fle de France.’ This 
proposition immediately aroused the ire of the duke, 
who had no intention of surrendering his authority. 
He now listened to the advances of the Protestants. 
Realizing that his enemies were apparently in control 
of the king, he decided that his only hope for the future 
lay in another alliance with the Huguenots. 

He was right. By 1581 Montmorency had an in- 
fluential enemy at court in Anne of Joyeuse, eldest 
son of William, viscount of Joyeuse, Montmorency’s 
lieutenant in Languedoc. Sent to Paris by his father, 
Anne soon became the foremost among the minions 
who controlled and preyed upon the irresponsible and 


3 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 1338-1340, 

2Siamondi, Histoire des Francais, XX, 82-83; Devic and Vaissete, His- 
toire gintrale de Languedoc, XI, 701-703. “There is some 'meaning’ shown 
by the king that he desires the Duke of Joyeuse should have the government 
of Languedoc which Marshal Montmorency now enjoys, in exchange for 
which the marshal should have the government of Paris and the Isle de 
France as his late brother had. Of this the marshal has been advertised, 
misliking the match, and therefore has for his better safety placed a new 
captain in Saint-Esprit and the strong towns thereabouts.” (Calendar of 
‘State Papers, Foreign, XV, 334.) “It is likely that Marshal Montmorency 
me his own sake join willingly with those of the Religion.” (Ibid. XV, 
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worthless monarch, Henry III. Indeed, he shared the 
king's favor only with the duke of Epernon. In August, 
1581, to his delight, he was created duke of Joyeuse, and 
many other honors were soon heaped upon him. Before 
long his ambition became boundless, and he felt that no 
dignity was beyond the reach of his house. Forgetting 
that his father owed his rise and fortune to the old con- 
stable, Anne of Montmorency, he planned to remove 
Henry of Montmorency from his position in Languedoc 
and have the king grant the office to his father, the 
viscount of Joyeuse. The latter naturally approved of 
the plan, and made a determined effort to involve Mont- 
morency in a quarrel which would furnish a pretext for 
his removal. Meanwhile the governor tried to avoid 
further trouble, though he was wise enough to see 
through the transparent and hypocritical pretenses of 
the young duke of Joyeuse, who claimed that he wanted 
to patch up the feud.1 Montmorency knew that the 
Catholic League, apparently in control of the court, 
planned to deprive him of his office and to ruin him. 
If they could remove him from Languedoc, they could 
accomplish their aim. Without the support of his 
friends in Languedoc he would then be at the mercy 
of his foes. Appreciating the situation, Montmorency 
acted accordingly. Regardless of the opposition, he 
indignantly refused to relinquish his office and again 
looked round for allies. A union with the Huguenot 
leaders Navarre and Condé was now inevitable. 

By the middle of 1582 these two Protestant noblemen 
had resumed cordial relations with the duke of Mont- 
morency and had united in common opposition to the 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 708-704; Cal 
andar of Stele Papers, Forsien, XVI, 417. 
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Leaguers.! The fortunes of war then paved the way fora 
definite understanding. Led by Joyeuse, the Leaguers 
now made desperate efforts to defeat the duke in 
Languedoc. A number of towns were seized by them in 
1583, and the Catholic citizens of several more were 
persuaded to close their gates to the governor. Deserted 
by his former friends and attacked on all sides, Mont- 
morency was indeed in a critical situation. What could 
he do? He answered that question at once by reviving 
the old Politique and Huguenot Union.’ This recon- 
ciliation was of such great significance that it aroused 
considerable enthusiasm among the Protestants, not 
only in France but in England as well. Queen Elizabeth 
welcomed the alliance, claiming that she had always ad- 
vocated it. She knew that the union would not only be 
a strong factor in establishing religious toleration but 
would also help check her great rival Philip II of Spain 
in his attempts to intervene in France. 

By May of 1583 Henry III at last appreciated the 
danger into which his favorite’s avarice and ambition 
was drawing the realm. For he knew that the League 
with Spanish support threatened his throne and that 
Montmorency alone maintained the balance of power 
in the Midi. Hence, on receipt of letters from Marshal 
Joyeuse, in which he claimed that Montmorency was 
forming a party against the king, Henry told the duke 
of Joyeuse that he did not want his provinces to be 
plunged into a war to satisfy the duke’s desires or those 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVI, 114, 160, 282, 339; also 
Discours of Montmorency, Toulouse, May, 1582, Bib. de la ville de Tou- 
louse, ms. 613, No. 106, fol. 342, 

* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVII, 235. Letters written by 
Duplessis-Mornay at that time indicate that Montmorency was on friendly 
terma with the Huguenots (see Duplessis-Mornay, Mémoires, II, 184-185), 

Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVII, 230, 238, 263, 282. 
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of his father, and advised him to order the latter not 
to give Montmorency any cause for offense.' He also 
endeavored to use the good offices of his brother, the 
duke of Anjou, to remove the suspicions of the governor 
of Languedoc. But Montmorency distrusted these ad- 
vances and refused to negotiate except in the presence 
of his confederates.* 

The king then became more severe. On May 27, 
1583, he sent Lord de Rieux with lengthy instructions 
to urge the return of Montmorency to his allegiance. 
In them he stated that he had the right to revoke 
Montmorency’s commission in Languedoc, but his 
great desire to preserve his subject in the path of duty 
made him willing to discuss any complaints which the 
duke might have. He then accused the marshal of 
openly abetting the bandits of the province, of seeking 
to win Navarre and Condé to a declaration of war, 
and of negotiating with Spain. He also charged Mont- 
morency with planning to stir up civil strife on the 
flimsy pretext of serving the public welfare. Urging 
him not to follow that course, the king bade him recall 
the troubled days and sleepless nights he had spent when 
once before he had taken up arms against the crown.’ 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVII, 369. 

‘Ibid. pp. 362-363. Anjou evidently continued his efforta to win 
Montmorency for the king. On October 21, 1583, the English ambassador 
wrote: ‘He [Monsieur] seeke now to have great intelligence with Mont- 
morenci, who seems of all men in France to have the best opinion of him, 
yet does not trust him altogether, though more than the Protestants would 
be glad he should, and have some mistrust that Montmorenci, ‘being not 
linked with them in conscience, as he is not, he may be in hopes of greatness 
and of Monsieur’s rising toward the sun, when he hath served his tura for 
the defense of himself from Joyeuse’s and the King’s displeasure, if God 
should take the King, he may be in as hard case again with them in 
Bones a Monsieur’s favor as be hath been heretofore.’ ” (Ibid. XVIII, 

* Devic and Vainete, Histoire gintrale de Languedoc, X11, 1363-1371. 
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On July 21 the duke of Montmorency replied to the 
king’s communication. He began by saying that he had 
earnestly endeavored to suppress brigandage and other 
disturbances in the province; he then denied any at- 
tempt to influence Navarre or Condé against the king. 
He also stated that his only dealings with the Protes- 
tants had followed his attempt to enforce the edict of 
peace. Moreover, he branded as false all rumors that 
he had any understanding with Spain or any other for- 
eign country. Regretting his former opposition to the 
king, he maintained that certain circumstances over 
which he had no control caused him to adopt this 
course. Finally, he protested his loyalty to Henry III 
and his desire to serve him faithfully. 

Peaceable means having failed, the king and Joyeuse, 
as usual, turned to assassination as a means of getting 
rid of the obdurate governor. An agent was reported 
to have been given instructions to murder Chatillon, 
Navarre, or Montmorency. If possible he should select 
the governor, for he was the most powerful and danger- 
ous? But again Montmorency’s friends came to the 
rescue and warned him of the plot.? His enemies had to 
adopt other measures in their efforts to ruin him. 

Anne of Joyeuse now conceived the plan of asking 
the Pope to excommunicate Montmorency as an ally 
of the heretics, and he further proposed to inveigle the 
pontiff into agreeing to exchange his holdings of Avi- 
gnon and the Comtat Venaissin for the marquisate of 


' Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1371-1382. 

+ Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVII, 410; XVIII, 197-198. 

# Ibid. pp. 197-198. “He [Montmorency] governeth himself marvellously 
well,” wrote the English representative at that time, ‘‘and is marvellously 
beloved where he ia, and hath a great number of gentlemen that follow and 
en ‘upon him." (See Calender of Stale Papers, Foreign, XVIIL, 

162.) 
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Saluzzo. If the transfer of territory could be achieved, 
and the ruin of Montmorency completed, Joyeuse 
dreamed of combining this territory with Languedoc 
and of establishing an independent principality for his 
house. So with the consent of the king he personally 
undertook the negotiations and appeared in Rome in 
almost royal magnificence. But great was his chagrin 
when the Pope, indebted to Montmorency for having 
prevented the Huguenots from seizing the lands of the 
Holy See in Avignon, indignantly repulsed the sugges- 
tion, replying warmly that he considered the duke of 
Montmorency a loyal servant of both God and the 
king, and that he could never forget his notable services 
to the Church. Joyeuse retired in such deep humilia- 
tion that he was taken sick, and on October 6, 1583, 
Henry III was obliged to go to his bedside to hear the 
result of his trip. Henry of Montmorency was thus 
repaid for his long-established policy of maintaining 
cordial relations with Rome by sending frequent mes- 
sengers to the Pope to explain and justify his conduct 
during the various stages of his career.’ In fact, one of 
the sources of Montmorency’s strength was his ability 
to retain the support of powerful men on all sides. 

The wily and clever governor of Languedoc not only 
maintained himself in the high favor of the Pope but 
also managed to retain the good will of Henry of 
Navarre by means of friendly letters. Finally, about 
the end of 1583, Navarre, in a communication to Mont- 
morency, asked for another meeting with him, 

. + in order to confirm and strengthen our friendship more 
and more by an indissoluble bond, making it, as I have promised 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, X1, 707 ; Sismondi, 
Histoire de Frangais, XX, 82-63. 
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you, perpetual and unbreakable, so that it cannot possibly on 
any occasion suffer any alteration on my part, for I have no 
other desire than to remain forever your most affectionate 
cousin and perfect friend.* 

The duke met Navarre, and matters were satisfactorily 
arranged. Later, when Henry III blamed Montmorency 
for all the troubles in Languedoc, the king of Navarre 
defended him, declaring that the Huguenots, and not 
the duke, were responsible, and that they had acted 
as they did because they could not obtain justice from 
the king.? 

. The friendship between these two men, as reflected 
in their letters, was based on their having personal and 
political interests in common. They were typical 
French noblemen, participating in and enjoying the 
social diversions of that class. For years they had lived 
on terms of personal amity, regardless of religious differ- 
ences.* Both were stanch and able supporters of toler- 
ation and of the monarchy, and were ready to oppose 
any attempt on the part of the League or of Spain 
toundermine the latter. At the same time both were am- 
bitious, and resisted not only the growing power of the 
Catholic League but also Henry III when he opposed 
their personal interests. Naturally these common poli- 
cies brought them to a closer union. An important alli- 
ance between the uncrowned king of southern France 
and Henry of Navarre was inevitable, —an alliance 
destined to play a prominent part in the rise of the 
great French monarchy. 


1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, 1, 615. 
1 Colendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 230, 249. 
* Letives missives de Henri IV, 1, 92 (editor’s note). 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ALLIANCE OF MONTMORENCY AND 
NAVARRE (1584-1589) 


Y 1584 the monarchy counted for very little in 
France. There were two other governments, each 

for the moment more important than the king’s. In the 
southwest Henry of Navarre and Montmosency di- 
rected the reorganization of the Politique and Hugue- 
not Union, while in the north, especially in Paris, the 
Catholic League, led by the duke of Guise, had assumed 
a distinctly independent and hostile attitude. In a 
sense both factions attacked the authority of Henry III. 
On the one hand, certain Politiques and Huguenots, 
representing the aristocracy as well as the third estate, 
planned to use the union to increase their feudal and 
political rights, whereas the Catholic League, hitherto 
a stanch advocate of absolutism, soon changed its pol- 
icies and supported not only the nobles in their efforts 
to revive the feudal prerogatives of the past but also the 
bourgeois class in its plans to strengthen various local 
and national assemblies, and through them to carry out 
certain important reforms, political, fiscal, and social.t 
Meanwhile the leaders of the union, openly advocating 
toleration, and the prominent Leaguers, loudly demand- 
ing religious unity, both claimed that they were loyal to 
the king. But Henry III distrusted them. He realized 


1 Weill, Les Théories sur le pousoir royal en France, pp. 140-158, 
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that they threatened his authority. But what could 
he do? He was not powerful enough to oppose both 
factions. As a matter of fact he was confronted with 
the necessity of joining one of them or of losing his 
ctown. But to which party should he cling? Navarre 
made overtures to him and upheld in theory the au- 
thority of the monarch. Queen Elizabeth also urged 
him in the same direction; in fact, she offered him her 
support if he would oppose the League. But Henry III 
was influenced by his religious convictions. Even though 
the power of the League and of the Guises alarmed 
him, he at first drew near them and opposed the Poli- 
tiques and the Protestants in the south. Mean- 
while Philip II took advantage of the factional and 
religious strife in France to extend Spanish influence 
there. Soon a virtual state of anarchy existed in 
France. Therefore the Politiques and Huguenots were 
forced to unite, not only to protect themselves but also 
to save France. : 

Before accepting the new alliance with Navarre, in 
1585, Montmorency tried to maintain a policy of 
“splendid isolation,” while at the same time he at- 
tempted to establish his authority in the Midi. But the 
duke soon encountered much difficulty in carrying out 
his plan of action. For example, he incurred the bitter 
enmity of the king when he blocked the Catholic army 
in its efforts to capture Montréal. Henry III now in- 
tervened directly in the conflict, and borrowed a large 
sum of money from Rouen to be expended in military 
opposition to the governor.! Meanwhile a number of 
towns in Languedoc opened their gates to Joyeuse, the 
League representative, and recognized him as the duke’s 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 249. 
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successor.t Montmorency was in a desperate situation. 
Perhaps he even considered offers of assistance from 
various quarters, for he was reported to have carried on 
negotiations with the duke of Savoy and with the king 
of Spain.’ At any rate, his enemies accused him of being 
a traitor to the state, and spread rumors damaging to 
his reputation. 

They were probably right when they said that Mont- 
morency bargained for the support of these rulers; in 
truth, the critical situation in France was conducive to 
intrigues and secret alliances; yet he entered into these 
intrigues only after he and his friend the grand duke 
of Tuscany had made several earnest but vain attempts 
to win the confidence of the king. Thus, in February, 
1581, and again in November, 1582, Montmorency had 
warmed Henry III of a number of enterprises against 
France, planned by Philip II of Spain, and of the danger 
confronting the crown.’ But evidently the king did 
not welcome the governor's counsel, and finally opposed 
the duke, thus laying the latter open to the attacks 
of the Catholic League. Assisted by Spain and Savoy, 
the Guise faction now planned to ruin Montmorency. 
Hence it was quite natural that, in order to weaken the 
League’s influence in the south and thus save himself, 
he should attempt to obtain the support of Philip II and 
of Savoy. At all events, the Huguenots, early in 1584, 
maintained that the king of Spain intended to interfere 
in the affairs of France, and Navarre sent the eminent 


' Devic and Vaissete, Hisloire générale de Languedoc, XI, 710; XIL 
1383-1389. 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIII, 76; XVIII, 251;- Lafaille, 
Annales . . . de Toulouse, I, 379-380. 

* Calendar of Stats Papers, Foreign, XV, 53; XVI, 453; Négociations 
diplomatiques de la France avec ta Toscane, IV, 875. 
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Huguenot leader, Duplessis-Mornay, to warn Henry III 
that Philip II, in alliance with the duke of Savoy, planned 
a series of surprise attacks on a number of French towns. 
Duplessis-Mornay also stated that the Guises were in- 
volved in the plot, together with others whom he could 
not name, and that 60,000 crowns had already been 
advanced by Spain. The English ambassador, the king, 
and others seemed convinced that Montmorency was im- 
plicated, though Mornay refused to accuse him openly.' 
Nevertheless he informed the king that Montmorency 
had received money from Spain and Savoy. At the 
same time he insisted that the governor could be won 
over, since he would prefer the welfare of the state 
even to his personal interests. Mornay then cleverly 
suggested that Navarre might be able to influence 
Montmorency in favor of the king. But Henry III 
did not appear interested in aid from that source. So 
Mornay concluded that the king himself was planning 
to arrange a settlement with the governor.” 

Henry III really had no definite policy. As was said 
before, he could trust neither the Leaguers in the north 
nor the Politiques and Huguenots in the south. Yet he 
needed the support of either one or the other group. 
At first, reserving his decision as to the possibilities 
of an alliance with the Guises, he tried to overcome 
their opposition by special favors. Meanwhile he gath- 
ered forces, telling Navarre that they were to be used 
for defense against Spain, while informing Guise and 
Mayenne that they were intended not only for the south- 
em frontier but also for use against the Protestants. 


1 Calendar of Stote Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 350; Sismondi, Histoire des 
Francois, XX, 87-88. 
+ Duplessis-Mornay, Mémoites, Il, 528-529. 
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Publicly he proclaimed that the troops were to be sent 
to punish Montmorency for his intrigues with Spain, 
and that he was sure that Navarre, Condé, Chatillon, 
and the other Protestants would now forsake the gov- 
ernor of Languedoc and even aid in overthrowing him. 
But his conflicting statements aroused great fear in the 
hearts of the Huguenots and the English representatives, 
who felt that the entire affair was simply a pretext under 
cover of which he was surely plotting the ruin of the 
Huguenot party as well as of the Politiques.' 

Consequently the weak, irresolute Henry III was 
forced to abandon his enterprise against the duke of 
Montmorency. Hated by the people because of his 
ridiculous attachments to his minions, confronted by the 
ambitions of the Guises and the problem of succession, 
which involved Henry of Navarre, the king found it 
impossible to adopt a consistent policy. He was de- 
pendent upon the advice of his favorites, the dukes of 
Joyeuse and Epernon, and these noblemen could not 
agree. Naturally a bitter rivalry developed between 
the two, and was intensified by the fact that Epernon 
supported Navarre, and Joyeuse the League.* Whose 
suggestions should the king follow? That question 
was soon answered, for by March, 1584, Epernon 
had the upper hand and used his influence to bring 
about an alliance between Henry III, Navarre, and 
Montmorency. 


1 ‘The king waa reported to have received word of the negotiations carried 
on between Montmorency and Savoy. The governor, according to report, 
refused to give up his government to Joyeuse, and kept the latter shut up 
in Narbonne, Meanwhile the king practically held Guise and Mayenne 
prisoners at court, where he watched them, especially when rumors of 
negotiations between Montmorency and Mayenne reached his ears. (See 
Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 359, 367, 370-371.) 

* Batiffol, The Century of the Renaissance, p. 258. 
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On March 3, 1584, an English dispatch mentioned 
a speech reported to have been prepared by Epernon 
with the king’s tacit approval. In it Epernon rebuked 
Joyeuse for being too ambitious, stating that they should 
both be satisfied with the benefits already accorded 
them by the king, and not selfishly urge him on to enter- 
prises which might endanger the realm. In the present 
instance, he said, the king, to please Joyeuse, had driven 
the duke of Montmorency to desperation, so that, 
although of an ancient house and noted for previous 
excellent service, he had been impelled to take up arms. 
Advice came from various quarters that the king of 
Spain and the duke of Savoy were treating with Mont- 
Morency, and it was feared that their intrigues had 
already won him over to their side. But perhaps it was 
not yet too late to regain his loyalty, and Epernon im- 
plored the king and Joyeuse to exert all their efforts 
to that end. The English representative then reported 
that Joyeuse was exceedingly angry at being made the 
subject of this harangue, and that Epernon, because of 
the League menace, seemed to enjoy the particular favor 
of the king.' 

About that time Duplessis-Mornay also tried to ar- 
range a reconciliation between Henry III and Mont- 
morency. He informed the king that a powerful man 
had often opened the gates of France to foreigners, and 
thus brought trouble to the state. According to Mornay 
the king then asked him to write to Navarre and 
request the latter to use all possible means to regain 
Montmorency for his service. Mornay immediately 
wrote to the Bourbon leader, and in the letter he main- 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 380. 
 Duplessie-Mornay, Mémoires, U1, 550-551. 
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tained that Montmorency now had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to arrange a favorable settlement with the king. 
Epernon, he said, did not wish to ruin himself in order 
to gratify the ambition of Marshal Joyeuse, while even 
the younger Joyeuse feared the result of a war against 
Montmorency, undertaken to please his father,' 
Aware of his strategic position in the Midi, Mont- 
morency apparently paid little attention to affairs at 
court, and continued his efforts to establish his author- 
ity in Languedoc. He forbade any act of hostility in 
the province, and declared that all commerce should be 
carried on without restriction. At the same time he gar- 
risoned a number of towns and used the royal finances 
to maintain his troops. But Joyeuse, his League oppo- 
nent, held his ground. In command of the territory from 
Toulouse to Narbonne, he maintained that the king 
planned to crush Montmorency and drive him from 
office. People who heard this rumor evidently had 
visions of another terrible civil war, for, as was com- 
monly said, “If that is true, then we shall be plunged 
again into our civil wars and former miseries. May 
God grant, by his grace, good counsel to our king.”’* 
Fortunately the conflict was avoided. First it was 
said that the king had stopped the levying of troops for 
use in Languedoc, and had confirmed Montmorency in 
his government, because he was afraid that the marshal 
might soon have the assistance of Spain and of Savoy in 
his quarrel? Then the duke of Anjou, the king’s brother 
and the heir to the throne, was reported to have offered 
to arbitrate between Montmorency and the king, and to 
* Duplessis-Momnay, Mémoires, II, 558. 


2 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X1, 711. 
* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 420. 
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have sent for Thoré to act as the agent in these negotia- 
tions, At any rate Henry ITI seemed to be in the mood 
for a settlement. 

On March 24 the English ambassador wrote : 


“One of the King’s council here tells me they have adver- 
tisement of ‘some beginning of treaty’ between the Pope 
and the King of Spain, to deliver Avignon into the King of 
Spain’s hands, taking some recompense in the kingdom of 
Naples. I asked if the King would not ‘impeach’ it. He 
answered he doubted whether he could, especially if Mont- 
morency had intelligence with Spain, ‘and that thereupon 
the King had sent to Montmorency to content him better 
than he had done.’ In my opinion, they had need to do so, 
for lately the King sent him a threatening message that (if he 
took not another course) he would deal with him not as a 
subject but as a rebel, would ruin all his houses and give away 
his lands. He answered mildly that he deserved no such thing 
at the King’s hands and was sure that he would not use him 
in that manner. ‘But when he came to the last threatening 
article, which was that he would put his mother in prison, 
and take all she had from her, and utterly destroy and ruinate 
all his house, he grew in a choler, and answered plainly that if 
the King would by his evil usage needs make him desperate, 
they would bring him to do that which, though it were to his 
own undoing and might cost him his life, yet the King per- 
chance would repent it.’ Upon this report the king ‘remained 
astonied,’ and since is determined, as he says, to content him, 
and thereupon old Joyeuse would come hither,! 


Evidently Henry III realized that he could not afford to 
incur the bitter enmity of the governor of Languedoc, 
for it might lead to an entente between Montmorency 
and Spain as well as Navarre; and inasmuch as he then 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVII1, 427. Lafaille, in his Annales 


- de Toulouse, 11, 379-380, says that “history accuses” Montmorency 
of attempting to form an alliance with Spain. 
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could not even depend upon the Catholic League, he 
would be isolated. To avoid this unfortunate predica- 
ment Henry III and Epernon decided to arrange a 
settlement, allowing Montmorency to retain Langue- 
doc provided he permit a marriage alliance between 
Epernon and his daughter.’ 

Montmorency, on the other hand, could not rely upon 
the united assistance of the Huguenots. They were sus- 
picious of him, though they were only too glad to get 
his support.? Even the English representatives doubted 
the sincerity of his relations with the Protestants. The 
duke of Epernon, according to them, was sent by the 
king to Gascony to meet Montmorency and to infiu- 
ence him against the Huguenots by revealing certain 
information which they had communicated to the king.* 
In a dispatch of July 17, 1584, the English reports 
characterized Montmorency as “crafty and without any 
great assurance of truth in him ; affected to the Duke of 
Savoy,* and by consequence is thought to be so to Spain; 
a dissembled friend to the Protestant princes, but in 
heart very partial in his religion and assured to no 
party.”® The latter part of the statement is correct, for 
Montmorency was a sincere Catholic, and as a Politique 
he realized that he could not rely upon a definite alliance 

1 At that time Henry II] appreciated the true significance of a possi- 
ble entente between Montmorency and Navarre (see Duplessis-Mornay, 
‘Mémoires, Ul, 554; Négociations diplomatiques dela France avec (a Toscane, 
1 Doplenis Moray, Mémoires, 1,597 

* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 480, 493. 

*The friendship between’ Savoy and Montmorency can be explained 
partly on the basis of the relationship existing between the two houses, for 
Madeleine of Savoy, mother of Montmorency, was the illegitimate daughter 
of Philip II of Savoy. After the death of her husband, Anne, she lived at 


Chantilly untit she passed away, in 1586, at a venerable age. 
4 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XVIII, 620. 
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with any faction.', He knew that no group was suffi- 
ciently powerful or willing to end the wars and to 
establish strong government. Opposed by the Catholic 
League and by the marshal of Joyeuse, who had the 
assistance of his son the duke, favorite of Henry III, 
Montmorency naturally welcomed the support of Savoy 
and even carried on friendly negotiations with Spain in 
order to protect his own interests. At the same time the 
governor of Languedoc was clever enough not to commit 
himself to any faction or individual. In so doing he be- 
came the center of attraction. All groups either wanted 
his support or planned to ruin him. Meanwhile he had 
his eyes turned to the future. 

The death of Anjou (formerly Alencon) in June of 
1584, making Navarre the heir to the throne of France, 
justified Montmorency’s policy of avoiding as much as 
possible all party rivalries. By virtue of the traditional 
rules of succession in order of primogeniture the nearest 
heir was Henry of Béarn, king of Navarre and a descend- 
ant of a sixth son of Saint Louis. But could a Protes- 
tant prince inherit the throne of France? The country 
was filled with consternation at the idea.* Powerful 
political and religious opposition to Navarre developed, 
and in a short time the nation was threatened with 
another civil war. Ardent Huguenots now joined the 
cause of Henry of Navarre. Giving up their old ideas 
of the sovereignty of the people and the contract be- 
tween the ruler and his subjects, they became enthusi- 
astic advocates of the divine right of kings and the 


1 Duplessis- Mornay summed up the situation when he claimed that a 
‘war between Montmorency and Henry II] not only would lead to the down- 
fall of the latter but also would make the governor the slave of his followers 
(sce Duplessis-Mornay, Mémoires, IT, 560). 

* Batiffol, The Century of the Renaissance, p. 255. 
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Principle of legitimacy. The Catholic League, on the 
other hand, adopting the now discarded Protestant 
political theories and suddenly becoming conscious of 
the “well-being of the people,” bitterly opposed the 
claims of this heretic king to the throne. Navarre’s 
forces were inferior to the opposition, and so he made 
desperate efforts to obtain new allies. At this time the 
support of Montmorency was especially valuable. Able 
to maintain his authority in spite of the opposition of 
Henry III, of the Catholic League, and of the Hugue- 
nots, he was the one man powerful enough to uphold 
the interests of Navarre in the Midi,' and by so doing 
to enable the latter to become king of a powerful cen- 
tralized state, to end the religious wars, and thus to save 
France from ruin. Is it any wonder that the Bourbon 
king was soon to turn to him for support ? 

Henry III, realizing that the powerful Catholic 
League was opposed to him, made another determined. 
effort to win Montmorency. About the middle of July 
he sent an agent to visit the duke. The royal emis- 
sary tried to persuade Navarre to accompany him, but 
Henry of Navarre was clever enough to make a number 
of excuses; so the representative went alone. He was 
given strict orders to conciliate Montmorency by means 
of a compromise. According to instructions the duke 
was to withdraw from Languedoc for a time, on condi- 
tion that Joyeuse and Duranti of Toulouse, his bitter 
enemies, were also to leave. In return the king prom- 
ised him a hearty reception at court if he wished to 

1 Rocquain, La France et Rome, pp. 285-286; Weill, Les Théories ster le 
Pousoir royal en France pendant les guerres de religion, pp. 4-7, 199-201, 
207-210, 231-238. 


2 The king's agent to Montmorency, Narbonne, August 5, 1584, Bib, 
nat, Coll. fr. 15891, fol. 361. 
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come there. Under certain conditions he was even to 
be allowed to stay in his government. 

Montmorency had a conference with the king’s mes- 
senger on August 9, 1584. At the meeting the gov- 
ernor declared that he had no desire to participate in 
foreign intrigues, and agreed to consider the king’s 
demands. The agent then informed Henry III that 
Montmorency intended to make up his mind within a 
month or so, as to whether he would submit to the 
crown. He also expressed the opinion that Navarre 
might ‘become friendly.” ‘Affairs in Languedoc,’ he 
concluded, “must be settled either by force, or by 
milder means.” ! Meanwhile the governor, deciding not 
to jeopardize his entire career by leaving Languedoc, 
the source of his power, continued his war against 
Joyeuse.? But by this time Henry III realized that he 
actually needed the support of Montmorency. Even 
Henry of Navarre urged him to recognize the governor’s 
authority in Languedoc? Beset by the menace of a pos- 
sible alliance between the Guises and Spain, the king 
therefore decided to make another effort to win Mont- 
morency over to his side. So Pontcarré, an emissary of 
the king, was sent to Béziers, in October, 1584, with 
letters reinstating the duke in his offices and dignities.4 

Joyeuse, the League representative in Languedoc, 
opposed this contemplated settlement between Henry 
III and the governor, and refused to order Narbonne to 


+ Letter to the king, Toulowe, July 29, 1584, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 15891, 
fol. 359. 


* Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire eéntrale de Languedoc, XI, 714-716. 

* Letter to the king, Montauban, August 28, 1584, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 
15891, fol. 369. 

«Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Lenoir XI, 717; see also 
Calendar of State Papers, Scotiand, VI1, 377. 
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submit to Montmorency. So the war between the two 
leaders became very bitter. On November 6 Mont- 
morency collected his troops near Clermont-Lodéve and 
Laval. Angry because these towns recognized Joyeuse 
instead of him, he refused to disband his soldiers until 
his authority was unquestioned. Pontcarré, the king’s 
agent, begged him to do so, and the governor was in- 
clined to listen to him, until he heard of the destruction 
of a small band of his troops and the death of one of his 
favorite captains near these towns. Then he broke off all 
talk of a settlement and vowed revenge. The captured 
captainof the outpost was executed and Clermont-Lodéve 
was besieged. About the middle of November the town 
finally fell, but, contrary to all expectation, Montmo- 
rency refrained from inflicting severe punishment upon 
it, and restrained his soldiers from all acts of violence.* 
Henry IIT still made vigorous efforts to pacify this 
independent subject. He wrote urgent letters to 
Joyeuse, to his agents, Poigny and Pontcarré, and to 
Montmorency himself, pressing them not to permit the 
capture of that place to interrupt the negotiations.» By 
that time the king realized that the continued disorders 
in Languedoc might kindle a general conflagration, 
which would spread over the kingdom and perhaps even 
destroy the crown. Talk of a possible alliance between 
the Montmorency and Guise houses, through the mar- 
riage of the governor’s son to a daughter of the rival 
house, and rumors of an entente between the duke of 
Montmorency and the duke of Savoy or the king of 
Spain, certainly did not reassure the king and the queen 
4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire gindrale de Languedoc, X11, 1301-1396. 


2 Ibid, XI, 718; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 164-165. 
+ Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1397-1402. 
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mother, who believed that they could retain their posi- 
tions only by the maintenance of the balance of power. 
In December of 1584 the king practically capitulated 
again to the powerful lord, and gave him entire freedom 
of action in his government, removing Joyeuse to an- 
other command.* He furthermore expressed his gratifi- 
cation that Navarre had agreed to use his good offices 
with Montmorency, and he also signified his willingness 
to grant the duke’s demand for the removal of all 
complications which might arise out of the capture of 
Clermont-Lodéve. At first opposing Montmorency’s re- 
quest that a garrison be placed there under a Catholic 
officer, Henry III finally consented when Montmorency 
insisted. At the same time the king asked him to make 
the garrison as small as possible.* 

The obdurate governor, although he hated the Guise 
faction, was not won over at once. Instead, negotiations 
dragged on so long into the next year that the king, in 
disgust, claimed that the duke prolonged them pur- 
posely so that in the meantime he could conquer the 
rebellious towns in Languedoc. But on March 15, 1585, 
Henry III professed himself well satisfied with Mont- 
morency’s conduct and intentions, and stated that he 
would welcome a proposed conference between the duke 
and the king of Navarre, trusting that it would aid in 
the final pacification of his government. 

By the spring of 1585, Henry of Montmorency had 
made a fairly definite choice. Until then he had occu- 
pied a strategic position in the south. Because of his 

+ Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 169; Desormeaux, Histoire de 
Ja maison de Montmorenci, 111, 123-125, 

* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 184. 


* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XII, 1402-1403. 
¢Thid. pp. 1403-1417. 
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influence, not only Henry III but also the Protestants, 
the Catholic League, and foreign nations angled for his 
support. Meanwhile he negotiated with one aim in view, 
the retention of his power in the south. But the rapid 
development of the Catholic League, culminating in the 
alliance between its leader, Henry of Guise, and Spain, 
arranged at Joinville in 1585, forced a decision, for the 
existence of the monarchy was at stake. Consequently 

~Montmorency decided to support the king. As a mat- 
ter of fact the agreement at Joinville caused various 
individuals and factions to unite against the Guise- 
Spanish combination, which subordinated the interests 
and independence of France to the ambitions of Philip 
II. Indeed, the king and the queen mother, the Hugue- 
nots (led by Navarre), and the Politiques (led by Henry 
of Montmorency), all recognized in the terms of the 
alliance an indirect attack upon their interests. Com- 
mon opposition was inevitable. 

The position of Navarre was especially desperate. He 
was opposed by the Guises, by Philip II, and at times 
by Henry III; the German states and England were 
vacillating allies; his Huguenot party was divided, for 
many noblemen planned to participate in the expected 
dismemberment of France, and a number of towns de- 
sired political independence. Certainly he was in dire 
need of assistance. Again he turned to his Politique 
friend Henry of Montmorency for support, knowing 
that the latter held the balance of power between Na- 
varre and the League, and made plans for a closer and 
more definite alliance with him, Condé assisted in the 
negotiations. Both these Huguenot leaders begged the 


1 Baird, The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, 1, 292-299; Lafuente, 
Historia de Espatta, X, 195-196. 
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governor to defend the king, the princes of the blood, 
and the nation against the powerful foreign house of 
Guise. “Support the legitimate heir to the throne,” 
they said, “‘and help save the monarchy.” By that time 
Montmorency was willing to listen to their pleas. He 
knew that a real crisis was at hand. Furthermore, he 
realized that he could not remain neutral but would 
have to come out in support of either one side or the 
other. As head of the Montmorency family and of the 
Politique party he found it easy to make up his mind, 
for he could not do other than assist Navarre against 
his old enemies the Guises and against the League. So 
when Navarre wrote to him on February, 1585, sug- 
gesting a meeting, he agreed to it even before the 
arrival of the king’s permission. Consequently there 
occurred on March 17, 1585," half a league from Castres, 
one of the most important conferences in the history 
of France, 

Most of the prominent men of the Midi were present. 
Accompanying the two leaders were a number of their 
followers, including Chatillon, D’Andelot, Condé, Mor- 
nay, Turenne, and many other important notables of 
both religions. Montmorency also led over a thousand 
cavalry to the affair.2 After the initial salutations had 
been exchanged, Montmorency’s soldiers passed in re- 
view before Navarre, who congratulated the duke upon 
their appearance. The governor then entered Castres 
riding between Navarre and Condé, and was welcomed 
by the magistrates and honored by salutes of artillery. 

1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, 11, 9-10; Desormeaux, Histoire de la 
maison de Montmarenci, V1, 125-126; Négociations diplomatiques de la 
France asec la Toscane, LV, 513, 610, 667-668. 


3 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, II, 126; Lafaille, 
Annales... da Toulouse, II, 387-389. 
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Meanwhile the people of the town received the distin- 
guished leaders with cries of welcome as they entered. 

On the next day the preliminary ceremonies were con- 
cluded when Montmorency accompanied Navarre to the 
Huguenot church, where the former appeared greatly 
interested in the building, saying that he considered it 
beautiful. But he remained only long enough for Na- 
varre to be seated; then he retired through a little door 
in the rear, remarking as he went out that it would not 
be long before the first president of the Parlement of 
Toulouse heard that he had been there. And he was 
quite right, for the news spread rapidly in Catholic 
Toulouse. At the close of the service he returned to 
escort Navarre back to his lodgings." 

Montmorency and Navarre remained at Castres until 
March 25, receiving the deputies of the Huguenot 
churches and representatives from the various towns. 
They also laid plans for future defense against the 
League and its allies.* Furthermore, they strengthened 
the bonds of friendship and mutual understanding 
which had existed for over ten years, for they realized 
that their interests were interdependent, and that they 
were now to engage in a bitter struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the state.* Even the willfully blind Henry III saw 


1 Devic and Vaiseete, Hisloire générale de Languedoc, X1, 723724; 
Mémoires, pp. 298-209; Lafaille, Annales . . . de Toulouse, II, 387-388. 

3 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 724; Henri lV, 
Lettres intimes, pp. 60-61. D'Aigrefeuille, Histoire . . . de Montpellier, 
p. 325, maintains that they formed a defensive and offensive league. He 
hints that Montmorency decided upon this as soon as Navarre loomed up 
as a candidate for the throne. 

1 “Montmorency,” maintained D'Aubigné, in his Hisloire uniserselle, 
VI, 279, “regretted his defection from the king of Navarre, because of his 
desire far the good grace of the rising sun; and because of his perception 
Of che ed setting of the reigsiag one, asd the exaltation’ of the enenioe 

is house.” 
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the menace created by the alliance between the Catholic 
League and Spain, and wrote to the king of Navare: 

My brother, I advise you that I have not been able to 
prevent, despite the resistance I have made, the evil designs 
of the duke of Guise. He is armed, be on your guard, and let 
nothing surprise you. I have heard that you are at Castres to 
confer with my cousin, the marshal of Montmorency. I am 
much pleased at this news, for I know you will arrange matters 
together. Meanwhile, I will send a gentleman to you at 
Montauban to advise you of my will.! 


The gentleman referred to by the king proved to be 
the duke of Epernon. He had been sent to warn Na- 
varre and Montmorency of the plots of the Leaguers 
against them, and to inform them that the Guises had 
taken up arms and had secretly been named by the Pope 
protectors of the Catholic Church in France, at the same 
time entering into an agreement with Philip II for the 
exclusion of Navarre and other Protestant princes from 
the succession to the throne. Upon hearing this news 
Navarre immediately sent a messenger to present the 
facts to Montmorency, but the governor was already 
aware of the situation. He knew that Joyeuse had 
pledged his allegiance to Henry of Guise and the League, 
and that the citizens of Toulouse had submitted to 
them.’ A massacre of Huguenots at Alet also indicated 
that the League intended to follow a policy of exter- 
mination in the south. Montmorency and Navarre 

1 Devic and Vainsete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 724; Lafaille, 
Annales ... de Toulouse, Tl, 388, 

Metals Histoire 

rency to magistrates, consuls, and consistory of Nimes, Pézenas, 
‘Apel 28, 1585, Arch. Conam. de Nimes, DD, 4, No. 149, and Montmorency 
to consuls and inhabitants of Nimes, Pézenas, May 31, 1585, Arch. dep. du 


Gard, C, 866; Devic and Vaisoete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 725- 
721; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 430. 
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therefore fortified themselves and began to raise troops. 
At the same time the two and Condé offered their per- 
sonal and military support to Henry III in his opposition 
to the selfish designs of Henry of Guise and Philip II. 
But the vacillating king had again changed his mind, 
and arranged a superficial accord with the League.' 
Henry III and the League then made a concerted 
effort to win Montmorency over, for with his strong 
Politique following he could throw the balance of power 
to either side. Meanwhile the Guises opposed both the 
king and the Huguenots in their attempts to obtain 
Montmorency’s support. They therefore circulated ru- 
mors of his negotiations with Spain and with Savoy, 
likewise urging Philip II and the Pope to secure his 
allegiance to them.? With great craft they also at- 
tempted to win the duke over to their side by revealing 
the king’s plots to deprive him of Languedoc and by of- 
fering a marriage alliance between the Guise and Mont- 
morency families. But it was all of no avail, In the 
spring of 1585 the governor’s interests were identified 
with those of the Huguenots, and he steadfastly opposed 
every effort to make him break with the Huguenots and 
Navarre.* Even the English ambassador was convinced 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 378-380. 

1 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Monimorenci, III, 123-125; 
Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 276. “The king of Spain maketh 
a great levy in Italy under colour of besieging Geneva for the Duke of 
Savoy,'" wrote the English representative on February 12, 1585, “*but 
that their intent is to bring their forces into Dauphiny and 90 join with 
Montmorency, who they give out to be fed only with Spanish pistolets,’ 
but 1 believe this is only said to make the King look about him, for they 
of Geneva have no such news save from M. de Mandelot at Lyons, . . . 
the author of this news.” (Gee Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 276.) 

*Montmorency at that time made definite offers of personal support to 
the Huguenots of Nimes (see Montmorency to the magistrates, consuls, and 
consistory of Nimes, Pézenas, April 26, 29, 1585, Arch. Comm. de Nimes, 
DD, 4, No, 149; ibid. Pézenas, May 31, 1585, Arch. dep. du Gard, C, 866). 
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of his sincerity, for he wrote: ‘‘M. de Montmorency 
shows himself very devoted to this prince’s [Navarre’s] 
service, and is today one of the most notable lords and 
best captains in France, managing his affairs with pru- 
dence and magnanimity.”! Others, however, denounced 
him as an enemy of the king and of the League. The 
Parlement of Toulouse, now controlled by advocates 
of the Guises, informed Henry III that Montmorency, 
as a supporter of the Huguenots, had overstepped his - 
authority as governor. The die was cast. Failing to 
win him over by intrigue, the Guises planned to use 
~ bribery, and if that failed, to ruin him by force. 
Montmorency was aware of the bitter opposition to 
him, At a meeting of the estates at Béziers, which 
occurred before he had received definite word concern- 
ing the king’s return to the League, he warned them of 
the rumors that Henry III had joined the enemy. If 
this news were true, he maintained, the struggle would 
center in Languedoc. Hence immediate preparation 
was advisable. Montmorency was right, for on July 7, 
1585, Henry concluded the alliance with the League, 
mentioned before, and by the Treaty of Nemours wiped 
out all past edicts of toleration. Catholicism was to be 
the only religion allowed in France, and the people were 
ordered to conform within six months or else leave the 
country. According to one writer: “It was a pitiful 
business! After having made every possible concession 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, X1X, 505. Elizabeth of England was 
also interested in Montmorency’s course of action, and early in April, 1585, 
instructed her agent to inquire of Navarre “whether Montmorency would 
adhere to him, or any others of quality of the contrary religion” (see Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Foreign, XIX, 394). 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1407-1419; 
Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, 111, 125-126. 
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to the Protestants, the government was now handing 
itself over bound hand and foot to the members of the 
League, and making itself their chattel. ‘The King was 
on foot,’ said l’Estoile, ‘and the League was on horse- 
back.’”! Meanwhile Henry III added his efforts to 
those of the Guises to win Montmorency from Navarre 
and his other allies, while the duke of Guise delayed the 
attack of his brother Mayenne against Languedoc until 
every effort had been used to conciliate the governor. 
But all attempts failed; Montmorency could not be 
seduced.? Instead he heeded the plea of the Bourbon 
ruler and Mornay, who urged that he remain true to the 
alliance in order to save Navarre for France, and France 
for Navarre.* 

In August a joint proclamation was issued by Na- 
varre, Montmorency, and Condé. In it they reviewed 
the ambitious and selfish designs of the house of Guise, 
and, as Catholic Politiques and political Huguenots, 
maintained that they had taken up arms not only to 
defend and to deliver the king and the state from op- 
pression but also to protect both religions alike. They 

1 Batiffol, The Century of the Renaissance, p. 260, In the meantime the 
ardent Catholics in Toulouse, although they welcomed the edict of the king, 
recognized the restless condition of the province and admitted the strength 
of Navarre and Montmorency (see Duranti to Henry III, Toulouse, August 
8, 1585, Bib, nat., Coll. fr. 15570, fol. 165). 

4 Desormeaux, Histoire de ta maison de Montmorenci, 111, 123-126; 
Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 125, 1420-1421; 
Baird, The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, 1, 363. “The Pope at first, 
after the Peace of Nemours — when Henry IIl., of whom he then had a 
more favorable opinion, seemed to be seriously engaged in war against the 
Huguenots, and when the League disclosed its interested and anti-national 
projects — tried to be useful to the King by bringing back to his allegiance 
the partisans of the King of Navarre. He attempted this with the Duke of 
Montmorency, who held Languedoc for' the Béarnais.’ Rather harp words 

between him and the French representative on this subject.” (See 
Hohner, The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth, 1, 168.) 
* Duplesei-Momay, Mémoires, III, 151-152, 156-187. 
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offered to disarm if the Leaguers would do likewise. 
Finally they branded the latter as disturbers of the 
public peace and enemies of the realm and of the 
crown.! This proclamation brought an immediate re- 
sponse from the camp of the enemy. On August 16 
Pontcarré, the king’s agent, arrived in the south to 
take a last effort to get Montmorency to support the 
League. If the duke refused, Henry III intended to 
revoke his commission as governor. But this threat was 
worn out by that time, and the shrewd lord of the south 
disregarded it. Meanwhile Navarre, aware of Mont- 
morency’s loyalty to him, wrote, on August 19, “I have 
seen Montmorency and he is now joined and allied with 
me very closely.”? A week later the duke again rejected 
the king’s orders to return to the crown, preferring to 
join Navarre. 

A desperate attempt was next made to bring about the 
downfall of all the enemies of the League and of Henry 
III, especially Navarre. Early in September, 1585, 
there arrived from Rome a bull, which} the League 
had demanded from the Pope, Sixtus V, solemnly ex- 
communicating Henry of Navarre and his cousin the 
prince of Condé, declaring them both heretics and 
renegades, cutting them off from the succession to the 
throne and discrediting them in the eyes of ardent 
Catholics, But the thunderbolt of the Church had lost 
its power of former days. Encouraged by Politique 
and Huguenot support, Henry of Navarre published an 
audacious reply, in which he declared the bull null and 


1 Devic and Valssete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 732-733; XII, 
124-125, 

?L'Epinois, Le Ligue ef les papes, p.29; see also Lettres missives de 
Henri IV. 1, 119. 
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void in France, —a counter proclamation that won the 
admiration of many, including Sixtus V.1 

Montmorency had done his best to prevent the break 
between Navarre and the Pope. On August 22, 1585, 
he had written a letter to the papal nuncio, in which 
he informed him that the struggle between the Guise 
faction and the Bourbon king was entirely political and 
not religious in character. He furthermore stated that 
if the Catholics supported Navarre they could certainly 
persuade him to reénter the pale of the Church and end 
the civil war. ‘“‘And remember,” he said, “‘one year of 
civil war does more harm to the church than ten years of 
peace.”? But a letter was not enough. Navarre was 
excommunicated in the next month. Montmorency 
appeared to have failed in his efforts to save Church and 
State, for the civil wars continued and threatened to 
bring disaster to all. 

Navarreand Montmorency, however, were not wholly 
discouraged. On October 1, 1585, Montmorency ad- 
dressed to the French people a protest which, like his 
earlier utterances, indicated that he was a powerful 
advocate of religious toleration and a bitter enemy of 
foreign intervention in France. Quoting his father, the 
orthodox old constable, as realizing before his death that 
questions of faith could not be solved by force, he called 
again for a general council to settle the religious prob- 
lem, and declared that he intended to uphold the edict 
of 1577 as the true will of the king, rather than the more 
recent acts passed by the enemies of the state, who were 
only intent on their own interests. Then followed a 
stirring declaration of loyalty to the crown. As long as 


1 L'Epinois, La Ligue et les papes, p. 29. 
1 Thid. pp. 29-30. 
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any member of the house of Valois or any prince of the 
blood remained alive, he intended to devote his goods 
and his life to the royal service. “If none should sur- 
vive —which God forbid — then I, as the first baron of 
France and the first officer of the crown, shall still 
prove to all nations that France will never degenerate 
from her proud position to accept the yoke of foreign 
domination.”! Even after the Pope’s condemnation of 
Navarre, Montmorency affirmed his alliance with the 
latter in order, as he said, to remain loyal to the royal 
house of France. His only purpose was to assure to 
Henry III liberty of action, and to protect the threatened 
kingdom. Since the king was surrounded by enemies, 
Henry of Navarre alone, he claimed, could and should 
carry the banner round which all true Frenchmen should 
rally. In other words, he called upon all Frenchmen, 
regardless of creed or of class, to support Henry of 
Navarre before certain ambitious feudal nobles, restless 
bourgeoisie, religious fanatics, and foreign intriguers 
undermined the monarchy and laid France open to 
Spanish invasion. Urging all classes to unite behind the 
legitimate heir to the throne, he begged them to sink 
their personal grievances in the paramount interest of 
the state. At that time Henry III apparently failed 
to understand the real significance of Montmorency’s 
words. At any rate, by an edict he deprived him of his 
office as governor. 

Languedoc was soon divided into two camps. The 
upper part supported the forces of the League com- 
manded by Joyeuse, while the lower portion rallied to 
the Politique and Huguenot alliance led by Mont- 

1 L'Bpinois, La Ligue et les popes, p. 31; Devic and Vaissete, Hisioire 
séntrole de Languedoc, XII, 125. 
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morency. On September 23 the Parlement of Toulouse 
informed the king that it had registered his letters 
patent removing the duke from his office in Languedoc, 
and begged for aid and protection against him.! But 
the power of Montmorency was very well demonstrated. 
by the limited influence of the League in that province. 
As a matter of fact, Toulouse, Carcassonne, and Nar- 
bonne alone dared publish the king’s edict.? 

Montmorency proceeded to act as a patriotic ex- 
ponent of internal peace and of unity against foreign 
intervention. Aware of the economic and social chaos 
which threatened not only Languedoc but also the 
whole realm, he urged the government to make peace 
before the “outsiders” entered into the struggle and 
ruined France.* He furthermore arranged a partial truce 
with Marshal Joyeuse, so that the peasants could gather 
in the harvests.‘ But the war continued, and in April of 
1586 the duke of Joyeuse led an army to the assistance 
of the Leaguers in Languedoc. Toulouse urged May- 
enne, an important Catholic leader, to do likewise, but 
he was unable to carry out the proposal,® because the 
duke of Guise advised him to keep out of Languedoc in 
order not to offend Montmorency. Meanwhile civil war 
spread rapidly throughout the realm, and internal and 
foreign intrigues aggravated the situation. 

In spite of Montmorency’s brave and noble stand in 
favor of Navarre, others still made desperate attempts 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1421-1422, 

4 Tid. XI, 734; XII, 1423-1426. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Scotland, VIII, 423; Duranti to king, Tou- 
louse, September 27, 1585, Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 15570, fol. 300; see also Du 
Tornoer, for Parlement of Toulouse, to Henry 11, Toulouse, September 23, 
1585, Bib. nat., Coil. fr. 15570, fol. 285. 


4 Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 758. 
* Ibid. pp. 747-749; also L'Epinois, La Ligue et les papes, p. 33. 
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to obtain his support. Even the duke of Guise main- 
tained, in November, 1585, that a union with the gov- 
ernor might remedy the religious problem. Suspicious 
of the political aspirations of his ally, Philip of Spain, 
Guise also believed that the influence of Montmorency, 
whose devotion to the Pope was well known, would be 
of greater value to him, in his efforts to “lay down the 
law” to Henry III, than the aid of Philip II! In fact, 
Guise was convinced that Catholic success would be 
possible only if Montmorency abandoned the Bourbon 
king.* Furthermore, the Pope, the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Savoy also engaged in an effort to win him over.* 
But Montmorency continued to assist Navarre in his 
opposition to the League, though he maintained that 
he was loyal to the king and to the Catholic Church, 
Moreover, he insisted that the issue was not essentially 
religious, but political and personal. It was primarily a 
private quarrel between two houses, the Montmorencys 
and the Guises. This dispute, he continued, involved 
the welfare of the realm because of the Guise claims 
to the throne. He then announced his complete loy- 
alty to the legitimate heir, Henry of Navarre, notwith- 
standing the fact that the latter was a Protestant. He 
also insisted that Navarre merited the support of all 
true Frenchmen, regardless of religious considerations. 
Montmorency, at that time, certainly demonstrated a 
patriotism equal to that shown by any other Frenchman. 
By the fall of 1586 the duke of Guise, commander of 

the League, changed his mind with regard to the impor- 
tance of Montmorency. Evidently realizing that Mont- 

1 L'Epinois, La Ligue at les popes, pp. 33-34. 

* Ibid. p. 51. 

+ Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, XX, 327. 

«Tid. pp. 602-603. 
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morency was no longer a possible ally, he declared that 
the governor was not powerful and that his authority 
did not extend over half of Languedoc,’ By so doing he 
admitted that he had failed in his efforts to obtain the 
aid of the lord of the south. The views of the duke of 
Guise concerning Montmorency were not shared by his 
other opponents ; in fact, the Pope was still engaged in 
an attempt to reconcile the governor and Henry III, 
though Montmorency cleverly delayed proceedings, in 
outward deference to the Holy See. Meanwhile another 
break between the League and Henry III occurred. Im- 
mediately agents of the crown engaged in an attempt to 
win the support of Montmorency and Navarre. Eper- 
non, the favorite of Henry III, was one of them. In 
1587 he wounded the pride of Henry of Guise by refusing 
the hand of his daughter and marrying Montmorency’s 
niece. He did this so that he could ally himself more 
closely with Montmorency and the king of Navarre, 
and separate Henry III from the chief of the Leaguers, 
whom he feared.? Then he urged the king to negotiate a 
settlement with Navarre, in the hope that Montmorency 
would influence the Bourbon king to give up the Hugue- 
not faith. But by 1588 the efforts of the agents both 
of the Pope and of the king had failed, for Navarre 
apparently was not ready to return under those condi- 
tions, and Montmorency refused to desert him.* 

The king of Spain also played an interesting part in 
the intrigues prevalent at this time. Determined to 
weaken and then to control France, he did everything 
in his power to keep alive the spirit of faction and reli- 
gious fanaticism. In an alliance with the duke of Guise 


1L'Epinois, La Ligue et les papes, p. 60. 
4 Ibid. pp. 81-82. 1 Tid. p. 108. 
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he carried on secret negotiations with the other side, 
especially with the Politique leader Montmorency. In 
a dispatch of July 17, 1586, the Venetian ambassador 
maintained that the Spanish envoy in a recent conversa- 
tion had dwelt “at length on the authority which the 
king of Spain enjoyed with Navarre and the Huguenots, 
through means of Montmorency.””! This report was 
corroborated by a communication written by the Vene- 
tian ambassador in Spain, which stated : 

‘The French Agent here assures me that the King [of Spain] 
has lately sent, by way of Besangon, fifty thousand ducats to 
the Guise, and fifty thousand to Montmorency by another 
route. But his master [Henry III] thinks it wiser to ignore all 
this rather than come to an open rupture.” 


Another letter from the same source, on January 8, 
1587, said that a French agent had been in Spain to ob- 
tain one hundred thousand crowns from the king on con- 
dition of maintaining war in France, but that Philip II 
had other means of securing this end, especially through 
Savoy, Guise, and Montmorency.? On April 9 he wrote: 
I hear from a good source that some days ago the king sent 
bills of exchange to the value of forty thousand ducats to Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza to be applied to his usual methods for 
disturbing the peace of France; and a like sum has been sent 
to Montmorency through the Duke of Savoy, with an addition 
to the four thousand ducats, which are paid to him with great 
regularity.* 
On April 21, he went on to say that the Spanish encour- 
aged the French king to think that they were ready to 
coéperate with him, while at the same time they main- 
tained secret relations with Guise and Montmorency, 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, VIII, 181-182. 
‘'Thid. p. 205. + Ibid. p. 234. 4 Ibid. p. 264. 
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trying to get them to support the Spanish Catholic 
party.’ In May he stated that an agent had just ar- 
rived in Madrid on behalf of the king of Navarre, while 
Guise’s representative was already there on the pretext 
of buying horses. He added that the agents of the king 
of France insisted that aiding the Huguenots was not 
the way to unite Spain and France.* Apparently all 
factions and individuals were too willing to intrigue to 
benefit their interests. Patriotism was interpreted in 
terms of individual welfare. 

On the other hand, Montmorency was not moved 
entirely by selfish motives, for while he was reported to 
have been bargaining with Spain he also attempted to 
get the Pope to “receive” Navarre, assuring him that 
the latter would become a Catholic. It is indeed inter- 
esting to note that two years before the death of Henry 
III this Politique nobleman advocated the only possible 
way by which Henry of Navarre could become king 
of France. Is it any wonder that the secret Spanish 
agent was “shocked” when he heard this news, and 
advised Philip’s representative, Bernardino de Men- 
doza, “to inform His Catholic Majesty [Philip II], so 
that Montmorency may not proceed in this fashion any 
longer ...”?* He realized that the conversion of 
Navarre might ruin Spain’s designs in France by end- 
ing the civil wars. That is why he advised King Philip IT 
to exert his influence over Montmorency and force 
the governor to abandon his plan for saving France. 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, VIII, 268; see also statement for 
His Majesty [the king of Spain] concerning the negotiations with the duke 
‘of Montmorency to draw him to the Catholic party, n. p., 1587, Archives 
nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1448, A, 56. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Venetion, VILI, 270. 

3 “Mucio,” report . . . for Bernardino de Mendoza, n. p., January 24, 
1987, Archives nat., Coll. Simancas, KK, 1556, B, 59, No. 11. 
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But that plan was not feasible, for while Montmorency 
appeared willing to bargain with any individual or fac- 
tion in order to retain his office, yet at no time did he 
subordinate the interest of the monarchy to those of 
other rulers. As a Politique he continued to advocate 
the conversion of Navarre so that the latter could 
become king, end the religious wars, and obliterate 
Spanish influence in France. 

While these negotiations and intrigues were going on, 
the civil war spread throughout France. At the battle 
of Coutras, Henry of Navarre defeated the army of the 
League, led by the duke of Joyeuse. On the other hand, 
the duke of Guise repulsed the German invaders, who 
were on their way to join Navarre. So the honors of 
war in 1587 were about even. Montmorency refused 
to participate in these engagements, but remained at 
home, carrying on negotiations with Catherine, in which 
he even promised to use his influence to bring about 
peace between Navarre and the king.’ At the same time 
he strengthened his authority in Languedoc. A letter 
from the Parlement of Toulouse to Henry III on May 16, 
1588, told of his successes in the province and begged 
for aid against him.?, Toulouse was indeed in a pitiful 
condition. Stricken by pestilence and torn by dis- 
turbances instigated by the ardent adherents of the 
League, who were bent on plunder, its citizens could 
see only a dark future ahead.* 

Meanwhile the efforts to win Montmorency over to 


1 Bernardino de Mendoza to Philip II, Paris, February 28, 1587, Ar- 
chives nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1566, B, 59, No. 44. 

3 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 761; XII, 1437- 
1438; see also Memoirs of the deputies of Toulouse, 1587, Archives de la 
ville de Toulouse, AA, 20, No. 177, fol. 453. 

+ Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1439-1440. 
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the cause of the League continued. Appreciating the 
importance of the governor, Philip II of Spain made 
desperate attempts to influence the latter, even endeav- 
oring to persuade Montmorency’s wife to urge her hus- 
band to join the Catholic League. Finally he sent a 
captain, Alexandro Constantino, with instructions to 
obtain Montmorency’s consent to the marriage of his 
eldest son and daughter to the heirs of the duke of 
Guise. If this alliance should take place, Philip prom- 
ised to furnish a handsome dowry. The agent was also 
instructed to secure from the duke his consent, in 
writing, that the two weddings should occur, and also 
he should inform the governor that a similar pledge had 
been dispatched to the other party. He was then to ask 
Montmorency to abandon Henry of Navarre as soon as 
possible. If the duke found it difficult to do this at once, 
Philip was willing to wait four or five months before the 
break occurred. In return Philip then promised the 
duke and his wife satisfactory financial rewards, payable 
on the day Montmorency broke with Henry of Navarre.! 

The king of Spain, however, was destined to fail in his 
efforts to win Montmorency, especially after a rupture 
occurred between Henry III and the ambitious duke of 
Guise. For their quarrel led to practical warfare, culmi- 
nating in the “ Day of the Barricades,” when the duke of 
Guise, as “King of Paris,” challenged the authority of 
the French monarch. Henry III was forced to flee from 
Paris. Threatened with the loss of his crown, he was 
willing to do anything and everything to obtain power- 

1 Instructions of Captain Alexandro Constantino, San Lorenzo, May 12, 
1588, Archives nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1448, A, 56; sce also Philip II to 
Manrique de Lara, the duchess of Montmorency, and the duke of Mont- 
tporency, San Lorenzo, May 12,1588, Archives nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 1448, 
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ful aid against the rebellious house of Guise. Naturally 
he became especially eager to obtain the support of the 
king of Navarre and of the duke of Montmorency.* 

Pope Sixtus V, aware that a reconciliation between 
Henry III and Navarre was possible and knowing that 
Philip of Spain intended to dominate the papacy as 
well as France, now took steps to bring about the union 
of Navarre with the Church and thus check Philip. To 
accomplish that purpose the Pope then intimated that 
he was willing to receive the assistance of Montmorency, 
who was in good relations with the Holy See, and who 
only asked for an opportunity to prove his fidelity to 
the Church, as he had in the past, by protecting its 
interests in Avignon.? Meanwhile both Sixtus V and 
Henry III still secretly urged the return of Montmorency 
to the royal cause, realizing that he was the only man 
who could influence Navarre in favor of the Catholic 
religion.? Naturally the Guises and Philip of Spain, 
disturbed by the report that Montmorency was using 
his influence to bring about a reunion between the Pope 
and Navarre, tried to persuade him to abandon the 
project. At the same time Navarre took particular 
pains to see that his alliance with Montmorency was 
not broken, for it meant men and supplies for him, in 
return for which he gave promises of support ; later it 
enabled him to become king of France.‘ 


1 The papal nuncio, in a conversation with the duke of Guise, after the 
king’a flight, said that Henry IIT would now open negotiations with Na- 
varre and Montmorency (see L'Epinois, La Ligue et les papes, p. 161). 

+ L’Epinois, La Ligue ef les popes, p. 203 (note 3); Négociations diplo- 
matiques de la France azec la Toscane, 1V, 649-654, 741. 

1 LEpinois, La Ligue et les papes, p. 221; Négociations diplomatiques de 
la France’ aeec la Toscane, IV, 753, 

« Duplessis-Moray, Mémoires, IV, 119-121; De Croze, Les Guises, les 
Valois, et Philippe 11, 1, 376-378 (Appendix). 
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In December’ of 1588 a preliminary settlement was 
arranged between Henry III and Montmorency. This 
agreement was acknowledged by the king in a letter to 
the duke, in which he expressed his pleasure and left to 
Montmorency’s judgment the selection of the most op- 
portune time for making it public.t He also expressed 
his desire for the marriage of Montmorency’s eldest 
daughter to the grand prior, and of his second daughter 
to the son of Marshal Joyeuse, so that all parties might 
be bound closely together. Evidently Montmorency 
was about to go over to the king’s side, but not until 
the latter had practically recognized Navarre as the 
legitimate heir to the throne. 

On the other hand, the definite break between the 
king and the house of Guise had occurred. By Decem- 
ber, 1588, Henry ITI found it impossible to offer effective 
opposition to the Guise faction at the Estates-General 
which had opened at Blois. So, in despair, he planned 
and had carried out the assassination of the duke of 
Guise. The news of the murder filled the whole of 
France with rage and hatred. ‘No King of France was 
ever treated as Henry III was at this time. His author- 
ity was virtually extinct.”* Presently Catherine de 
Médicis passed away (January, 1589), her end hastened 


1In November Montmorency was reported to have been willing to 
desert the heretics in return for his government of Languedoc (see L'Epinois, 
La Lipua at ls popes, p. 259); yet the Leaguers had previouely maintained 

pemon, in alliance with Montmorency, intended to occupy Provence 

erie envelop the Guise faction in the north (see ibid. pp. 205, 214). 
Evidently nobody knew exactly what Montmorency was going to do. 

‘Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1440-1443. 
‘The marriage of Charlotte, Montmorency’s eldest daughter, to Charles, 
count of Valois, duke of Angouléme, grand prior of France and natural 
son of Charles IX, took place on May 6, 1591, but the second marriage 
never occurred, because of the death of Henry III and of Joyeuse. 

4 Batiffol, The Century of the Renaissance, p. 279. 
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by this unfortunate tragedy and by her anticipation of 
the disastrous consequences to follow. 

The news of the murder aroused great tumult in Tou- 
louse, where the parlement refused to register the king’s 
letters reinstating Montmorency,*— for the announce- 
ment that Henry III and the intrepid lord had reached a 
complete reconciliation was made in March, 1589. Mean- 
while, in a letter to the governor, the king expressed his 
joy at the adherence of so valiant, intelligent, and ex- 
perienced an officer of the crown, and at his declared 
intention of rendering faithful service. He also recog- 
nized the duke of Montmorency as sole and only lawful 
governor of the entire province of Languedoc.* Evidently 
Henry ITI realized that he was in dire need of allies. 

Montmorency, having joined the king in opposition to 
the Guises, in a letter to the people of Toulouse urged 
their allegiance to Henry III. Furthermore, he begged 
them not to serve the evil purposes of those who cloaked 
their selfish intentions under the pretext of religion, nor 
to allow themselves to be involved in the factional strife 
stirred up by the ungrateful house of Joyeuse.‘ But the 
leader of that family, Antoine Scipion, duke of Joyeuse, 
refused to submit to Montmorency. In June, 1589, he 
published the orders of the duke of Mayenne, head of 
the League, creating him lieutenant general of Langue- 
doc, in entire disregard of the authority of the king.* 
The rivairy of these two houses could not be settled by 
the mere edict of the weak monarch, Henry III. 


1Van Dyke, Catherine de M édicis, U1, 397. 

2 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X1, 769~770. 

+ Tbid. XII, 1483-1485. This arrangement had been anticipated by the 
visit of Montmorency’s wife and one of his younger brothers to the court 
(sce L’Epinois, La Ligue et les papes, pp. 309-310). 

4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1475-1476. 

* Ibid. pp. 1486-1488. 
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Montmorency’s opposition to the League in Langue- 
doc now aroused the anger of the Pope. But the gover- 
nor, when informed that the Holy See was dissatisfied 
with him because of his failure to defend Catholic inter- 
ests, again affirmed his loyalty and accused his enemies 
of perverting the truth. Practically a king in Languedoc, 
Montmorency wisely avoided the attempt of the Pope 
and Henry III to involve him in the struggles between 
the League and the king outside of his province.! He was 
primarily interested in the maintenance of his position 
in the south, and, as a representative of the king, claimed 
that he had all he could do to establish royal authority 
there. Further, the governor looked to the future. Real- 
izing that Henry of Navarre would probably succeed 
Henry III, he preferred to remain in the Midi and to 
tetain his close understanding with the Bourbon king, 
while at the same time he resumed friendly relations 
with Henry III. On the other hand, Henry of Navarre, 
probably aware of the important position of Montmo- 
rency at court, instructed his agents to inform the duke 
that his position in the south was dependent upon the 
aid of his ally, Navarre! He keenly desired to keep 
the support of the duke, especially if he should inherit 
the kingship. 

In August of 1589 the question of succession became 
an immediate one, for Henry III was assassinated by 
a fanatical monk who failed to realize that his deed 
of vengeance opened to a Huguenot the path to the 
throne. But Navarre was not to become king without 
a struggle. Recognized by the dying ruler as his heir 
and as Henry IV, Navarre had to overcome numerous 


1 LEpinois, La Ligue et les papes, p. 325. 
* Duplessis-Mormay, Mémoires, IV, 518-622. 
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enemies, foreign as well as domestic, before he could 
gain his inheritance and rule over a united realm. Years 
of conflict thus followed, — wars which taxed to the ut- 
most not only all his resources and his personal ability 
but also the loyalty and courage of his followers. 

Of all his adherents, Henry, duke of Montmorency, 
was to prove the most valuable. Wise enough to see in 
the rise of Henry of Navarre to the throne not only a 
new day for France but for himself as well, he pledged 
allegiance to the Bourbon monarch from the very first. 
Saluting him as King Henry IV, this Politique leader 
identified his fortunes with those of Navarre, and pre- 
pared to do his part in bringing success to the cause of 
his king. Previously Montmorency had refrained from 
definitely taking sides until convinced of the wisdom of 
joining the Bourbon ruler; now he believed that by sup- 
porting Navarre in his attempts to become king he could 
advance his own interests and at the same time bring 
peace and prosperity to France. But there was bitter 
opposition to Montmorency as well as to Henry of 
Navarre. Consequently their ingenuity was to be 
desperately taxed before religious toleration could be 
established, the monarchy saved, and Navarre and 
Montmorency made king and constable of France.? 

1 Report of Estates General of Languedoc, Béziers, September 27, 1589, 
Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2288, fol. 1. 


4 Decree of the Grande Chambre, Toulouse, December 12, 1589, Archives 
de la Haute-Garonne, B, 130, fol. 202. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE TRIUMPH OF TOLERATION AND OF 
ABSOLUTISM (1589-1593) 


be king of Frarice, Henry of Navarre had to over- 

come powerful opposition. As a Huguenot leader, 
representing a distinct minority, he encountered at the 
outset the bitter hostility of the powerful Catholic 
League. But Navarre was not merely a Huguenot; he 
was virtually a Politique, advocating, for example, the 
subordination of all interests to those of the state. In 
accord with the ideas of that party, he wanted the sup- 
port of its leaders. At the same time he was shrewd 
enough to see that their aid must not be obtained at 
his expense. In other words, he refused to increase 
their powers as independent feudal lords in return for 
Politique assistance. Instead he made them depend- 
ent upon him. Henry of Montmorency was the most 
important Politique nobleman who joined the cause of 
Navarre. Promised the office of constable, he submitted 
to the authority of the Bourbon king, and not only 
helped him to obtain the crown, to end the religious 
wars, and to revive the power of the French monarchy 
in Europe, but also aided him, perhaps unwillingly, in 
his efforts to centralize his power and to destroy the 
influence of the semi-independent nobles in the south. 
Thus the greatness of Henry of Navarre as king of 
France can be understood only through a study of the 
part played by his ally Montmorency in the preliminary 
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maneuvers which assured his position on the throne. It 
is therefore well to pause and tell the story. 

After the death of Henry III, in 1589, a desperate 
struggle for the control of Paris began. Bravely sup- 
ported by a small English force, the troops of Henry IV 
fought valiantly against the superior numbers and re- 
sources of the Catholic League and of Spain. The 
victories of Navarre at Arques and Ivry, the ambitions 
of Philip II to secure the throne of France for his daugh- 
ter or for himself, the desire of the duke of Mayenne 
for the same position, the scenes of misery and famine 
which prevailed in Paris at that time (when the ‘Coun- 
cil of the Sixteen,” the duchess of Montpensier,’ and 
Cardinal Caietano guided the fanatic hatred of the de- 
fendersof the city against its rightful ruler Henry IV), and, 
finally, the relief of the capital by the duke of Parma and 
his Spanish troops from the Netherlands, all constitute 
important and interesting episodes in Navarre’s famous 
attempts to capture Paris and become king of France. 

These events, which occurred in the north of France, 
are well known, and their importance is recognized. On 
the other hand, the significant religious and political 
struggles in the south are often omitted in a history of 
this period. Have they been underestimated? Cer- 
tainly the Midi was an important part of France in the 
sixteenth century. Indeed, the dangerous proximity of 
that region to Spain and Italy made its control impera- 
tive to the followers of the Bourbon ruler. Languedoc 
especially, as stated before, was a strategic center of the 
religious wars, because it served either as a formidable 
barrier to Spanish invasions or as a strong vantage 


1 The duke of Mayenne and the duchess of Montpensier were brother 
and sister of the murdered Henry of Guise. 
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ground when held by enemies or friends of the central 
government. Henry IV fully realized the importance 
of the province but, confronted in the north by over- 
whelming odds, he was unable to detach any of his 
forces to defend Languedoc, and was obliged to rely 
upon Henry of Montmorency to defend his interests 
there. But the governor encountered numerous obsta- 
cles in his efforts to maintain the royal authority. For 
example, a truce which he made with Marshal Joyeuse 
in August, 1589, seemed to presage a possible union of 


the leader of the League in Languedoc with Henry IV. © 


But this did not occur.’ Instead Joyeuse arranged a 
reconciliation with the citizens of Toulouse, and he and 
his son, the duke of Joyeuse, were recognized by them 
and by the League as governor and lieutenant general 
of Languedoc.? In these circumstances Montmorency 
found it necessary to look out for his own interests as 
well as those of the king. 

During the civil strife which followed, the governor 
and the king kept each other fully informed of the 
progress of the war in their respective territories. Their 
letters were filled with the details and problems of the 
various campaigns.* At times both were closely pressed 
by the opposing armies, and lacked men and munition 
with which to carry out their plans, Codperation be- 
tween the two leaders was also difficult because of the 
unsettled condition of the country and the insecurity of 
the roads. In fact, their correspondence contains a 
number of references to dispatches that never reached 
their destination. 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire gintrale de Languedoc, XII, 1447-1463. 
* Tid. pp. 1493-1494. 
9 Letives missives de Henri 1V, 111, 210-213, 227-229, 
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Throughout that period the threat of Spanish inter- 
vention confronted both leaders. On August 18 and 27, 
1590, Montmorency informed the king that he had 
secured information concerning an invasion contem- 
plated by Philip II. One hundred ships, bearing from 
eight to ten thousand soldiers and supplied with large 
sums of money, he claimed, were to sail for Brittany to 
support Mercceur, one of the strongest opponents of 
Henry IV. Forty-two other vessels had already trans- 
ported five thousand men and had landed them near 
Narbonne to aid Joyeuse and the Leaguers in Langue- 
doc. To meet the new opposition he had strengthened 
all his fortifications and had ransacked Languedoc for 
additional troops. He had also written to Epernon and 
Matignon, royalist leaders in neighboring provinces, 
begging for assistance “against the ancient and sworn 
enemy of France.” The situation was serious, he in- 
formed the king. ‘France is open to a Spanish invasion 
by way of the south, and remember, Your Majesty, 
how long the English held Calais, even though they 
had a sea to cross.” In these communications Mont- 
morency also said that while he was willing to support 
the king, he felt that he was entitled to recompense for 
his losses. He suggested, in particular, that he be given 
the property of the house of Joyeuse, for that family had 
been traitors to the crown. Asserting that Marshal 
Joyeuse had carried on treasonable correspondence with 
the Spaniards, he called Henry’s'attention to the fact 
that he himself had employed his own funds in the king’s 
cause,! Such loyalty merited recognition. 

1 Bib. nat., n. p., Coll. Dupuy, 61, fols. 147, 151. Montmorency’s wife 
also wrote Henry IV, begging him to give the Joyeuse property to her hus- 


band and assuring him of the governor's loyalty (eee Antoinette de La 
Marck to king, Béziers, 1590, Bib. nat., Coll. Dupuy, 61, fol. 189). 
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Realizing his need of Montmorency’s support, Henry 
IV acceded to the governor’s request.! In a reply to 
Montmorency he admitted that Joyeuse deserved to lose 
his property, and that the governor should acquire it as 
compensation for the great losses he had suffered in the 
King’s cause. And even though he was accustomed in 
a transaction of that kind to receive one third of the 
revenues for his own treasury, the king also informed 
Montmorency that in order to prove his good will he 
intended to have that condition waived and to grant 
the governor full and secure enjoyment of the estates.* 
In regard to the Spanish advance against Languedoc 
the king stated that he should be worried if the storm 
were to burst upon anyone else, but he had great con- 
fidence in Montmorency, who possessed, to a higher 
degree than any of the other commanders, the qualities 
of valor and prudence required by the dangerous situa- 
tion. He also informed the governor that he could not 
send troops to aid him. Hearing, however, that part 
of the Spanish forces were to be dispatched to Guienne, 
he had ordered Matignon to lead his forces toward those 
of Montmorency and to coéperate with him. He then 
noted that the duke of Epernon had refused to aid 
Montmorency, pretending that he was going to join the 
king. If Epernon had carried out this intention, it would 
have made possible the capture of Paris and a success- 
ful end of the war, the king claimed. But since he had 
not joined the royal army, he could at least have ren- 
dered valuable service by supporting Montmorency.* 

1 Nigociations diplomatiques de ia France avec la Toscane, V, 641-649, 

Montmorency was one of many that the king bought with money.” 
(See Lattres missives de Henri IV, 1X, 581.) 


* Lettres missives de Henri TV, III, 262-268, Henry IV was convinced 
that Expernon carried on negotiationa with the Catholic League. 
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Henry IV evidently recognized the influence of his 
governor in the south and was willing to pay for his 
support. He took pains to send Montmorency the 
details of his northern campaign, so that he could 
publish the truth in the province and thus contradict 
all the defamations of his unscrupulous enemies. On 
the other hand, Montmorency kept the king well in- 
formed of conditions in Languedoc. On October 17, 
1590, he told him that his wishes had been executed ; 
that the various rumors directed against the crown had 
been checked ; and that progress had been made in the 
war against the enemy, The Spanish troops did nothing 
for two months after their arrival except to capture one 
amall place? Meanwhile he had besieged Narbonne 
and defeated the Spanish forces under the very walls 
of the city, killing a large number of them.* 

But Spanish intervention was not the only problem 
confronting Henry IV in the south. By that time his 
Huguenot followers were beginning to grumble because 
he had done nothing to alleviate the religious situa- 
tion, which was still determined by the oppressive acts 
of 1585 and 1588, issued by Henry III when he was 


4 Lettres missises de Henri IV, 111, 250-252, 

‘Devic and Vaimete, Histoire gtntrale de Languedoc, XII, 1498-1499. 
‘According to the report of the Venetian ambassador, Spain appeared de- 
termined to defeat the royal party in France. “His Majesty (Philip 11,” 
he wrote on March 30, 1591, ‘is continually asked by members of the 
League in France to furnish help; the Duke of Joyeuse asks for men to 
make head against Montmorency; the Duke of Mercure implores the 
despatch of a Spanish garrison to Brittany. ... All receive kind words 
and promises; and it would seem that there ia a desire to oblige them up 
toa certain point.” (Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, VIII, 535.) 

4 Montmorency was evidently euccessful in his war against his enemies, 
for at that time a Spanish agent advised Joyeuse either to accept the com- 
plete protection of the king of Spain or to make terms with the governor of 
Languedoc. See the count de Lodrén to Juan de Idiéquez, Camp near 
Mirepots, October 19, 1590, Archives nat., Coll, Simancas, K, 1574, B, 67. 
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under the influence of the League. But the civil wars 
made religious changes so difficult and dangerous that 
Henry IV merely ordered Montmorency to see that the 
Huguenots obeyed the regulations, and then to do all 
he could for their relief. The governor carried out these 
instructions, asking all citizens to support the king 
because he would protect their interests.? 

In July of 1591 a lull in the war enabled Henry IV 
to call a meeting of his council and propose the restora- 
tion of religious toleration for the Huguenots.* Shortly 
before, he had signified his willingness to be “instructed”’ 
in the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. Hence 
it is interesting to note that while a number of priests, 
especially in Paris, were still loud in their denunciations 
of the heretic pretender to the throne of France, many 
of the upper clergy and an increasing number of Catholic 
noblemen had been won over to his side. They were 
even willing to submit to his Politique policy of reli- 
gious toleration, provided, of course, that he became a 
convert. Indeed, his cousin, Cardinal Bourbon, was 
the only one who opposed in the council the repeal of 
the oppressive acts, and this prelate’s objection was 
easily overruled. 

Montmorency, though urged by Henry IV to attend 
the meeting, was not present, because of the exigencies 
of the war in the south.‘ So on July 8 the king informed 
him of the council’s decision, even before the trouble- 
some acts had been officially repealed. According to 
his statement he did this because of his desire that 

1 Lattves missives de Henri IV, WII, 336-337. 

+ Montmorency to the Estates General of Languedoc, Pézenas, Febru+ 
ary 25, 1591, Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2288, fol. 39. 


"Baird, The Huguenots and Henry of Nasarve, 11, 262-267. 
« Letizes missises de Henri 1V, Ul, 354-355. 
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Montmorency should participate in his important af- 
fairs and should be acquainted with all his resolutions ; 
then the governor could reassure his subjects and check 
any propaganda of the League derogatory to the king.' 
Meanwhile the war dragged on, bringing discourage- 
ment and sorrow even to the buoyant heart of the 
dauntless king. Saddened by the loss of many followers, 
he expressed, in a letter written on March 26, 1592, to 
Montmorency, a prayer that his brave and faithful ad- 
herents might be preserved. ‘In this petition to God,” 
he continued, “you may be assured that you have a 
large share, because of your own worth, the recognition 
that I have of your merit, and the particular affection I 
have for you.” He then suggested that Montmorency 
watch over the affairs of the neighboring provinces, al- 
though he knew that no matter how occupied the gov- 
ermor of Languedoc was in his own territory he would 
not fail to do all in his power for the others as well.? In 
a communication, written a few days later, he informed 
the governor that while he realized that Montmorency 
was doing only what he considered to be best for the cause 
of the king, yet the members of his council believed that 
the duke had acted in too generous a manner toward 
his own soldiers in arranging to pay them, even making 
up their past arrears. They asked the governor to con- 
sider the consequences if troops in one part of France 
received better treatment than those in other localities. 
The king added that Montmorency, more than anyone 
else, should bring uniformity in the administration of the 
army. In that letter Henry evidently referred to the 
governor’s future office of constable, or commander in 


1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, YI, 421. 
* Thid. pp. 691-595. 
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chief of the army, which had already been promised to 
Montmorency as a reward for his ‘faithful’ service," 

The governor, however, was more interested in win- 
ning victories than in higgling over wages. During the 
preceding months he had been hard pressed in Langue- 
doc by Antoine Scipion of Joyeuse, a formidable oppo- 
nent who ravaged the province and, on December 16, 
1591, captured the important city of Carcassonne.? But 
his success was of short duration, for while besieging 
Villemur, a town located between Montauban and Tou- 
louse, his army was attacked and disastrously defeated 
by Montmorency’s forces, and Scipion perished in the 
mad retreat which followed. 

The year 1592 was, on the whole, one of gloom and 
discouragement for the royalists, even though Montmo- 
rency appeared to be holding his own in the south. 
What was the trouble? Why could not Henry of Na- 
varre ascend the throne? The answer is simple: France 
did not want a Protestant king. Unity of religion under 
one ruler was the belief of the majority of Frenchmen, 
and as long as Navarre remained a Huguenot they would 
not recognize him as king. At first Navarre refused to 
consider the religious opposition. But after making a 
number of fruitless efforts to obtain the throne by force, 
he finally realized that the crown could be gained only 
by means of his conversion to the Catholic faith, the 


1 Letives missives de Henri 1V, 111, 629-633. The editor of the letters 
states that this remark referred to the dignity of constable which had 
already been promised the duke, since as commander in chief of the army 
all matters of military discipline would be of especial interest to him. 

* Devie and Vaiseete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1500; Baird, 
The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, 11, 295-296. 

§ Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XII, 1504-1506. 

«Montmorency to the king, Castelnau, February 17, 1592, Bib. nat., 
Coll, Dupuy, 61, fol. 250. 
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religion of the majority of his subjects. An opportunity 
presented itself in 1592, when Pope Gregory XIV, a 
friend of the League, passed away. Hoping to find the 
new Pope, Clement VIII, more favorable to his cause, 
Henry IV at once wrote to the pontiff, renewing his 
offer to accept instruction, and accompanying his com- 
munication with various letters from the princes and 
nobles of the realm who indorsed his act. 

The duke of Montmorency was one of the lords who 
was expected to play an important part in the negotia- 
tions which preceded the conversion of Navarre. In, 
fact, his position as the Politique leader of the south 
made his support so essential that both sides had made 
a number of special efforts to win his aid. In a com- 
munication to Montmorency as far back as 1589, Pope 
Sixtus V claimed that it was no longer necessary for the 
Politique party to continue its “doubtful methods” to 
save the kingdom. The situation had changed, he said, 
and all factions should now unite to reéstablish the 
Catholic religion under a king devoted to the faith. 
Evidently Montmorency refused to listen to this sugges- 
tion. A little later, it appears, the archbishop of Avignon 
was sent to obtain, not his backing, but his neutrality 
toward the Catholics there. Meanwhile the archbishop 
also asked the Pope for troops with which to meet a pos- 
sible attack on Avignon by Montmorency.? In the sum- 
mer of 1590 both sides counted on the support of the 
governor of Languedoc. At the time the Pope was 
informed by a Capuchin monk that Montmorency was 
not on good terms with Navarre. It was reported that 
the governor did not propose to lose his government, 
even though the king had declared it “‘open to con- 

1 L’Epinois, La Ligue et tes papes, p.355. _* Ibid. pp. 361-362, 
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test,” and had promised it to Biron and others.! The 
Pope naturally concluded that Montmorency might still 
be won over. On the other hand, the followers of Na- 
varre in Paris were convinced that Montmorency was 
loyal to the king. So they tried to create a movement 
there in favor of the Bourbon leader by claiming that 
the Holy See awaited the monarch with open arms and 
had ordered the duke of Montmorency to persuade him 
to become a Catholic.? The report was not true; in- 
stead Gregory XIV had asked the governor to defend 
the Catholic faith and to help in the selection of a “very 
Christian king.”” He was opposed to Navarre and planned 
to ruin him by depriving him of his Catholic following.* 
Meanwhile the governor refused to commit himself and 
maintained his alliance with Navarre, although he must 
have known that Henry of Navarre could not become 
King as long as he remained a Huguenot. 

By 1592 Montmorency was able to take an active 
part in support of Navarre, when the latter finally de- 
termined to become a Catholic. The governor was in 
Languedoc at the time, and was unable to add his name 
to the list of noblemen who countersigned the king’s 
request, Later,—on January 18, 1593,— he sent a 
communication to Clement VIII in which he implored 
the Holy See to aid in ending the troubles and miseries 
of the unhappy realm. Justiniani, his steward, carried 
this declaration, and also letters from Auvergne, 
Epernon, Ornano, and others, to Rome.‘ Evidently 


1 Nicolini to the Grand Duke, Rome, May 25, 1590, Négociations diplo- 
matiques de la France asec Toscane, V, 128. 

1 L’Epinois, La Ligue ef les papes, p. 439, * Ibid. p. 471. 

4Montmorency to the Pope, Beaucaire, January 18, 1593, Bib. nat., 
Coll. Dupuy, 62, fol. 6 (copy) ; see also Devic and Vaiseete, Histoire générale 
de Languedoc, XI, 835; Altamira, Historia de Espefe, UI, 107; and Baird, 
The Huguenots and Henry of Nasarre, i, 308, 
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Montmorency was now ready to make another attempt 
to bring about a reconciliation between the Holy Father 
and the king of France. 

At first the Pope did not dare to oppose Philip of 
Spain and recognize Navarre, even though the latter 
was willing to become a Catholic. In a reply to Mont- 
morency, Clement maintained that he had always 
labored to secure for France the greatest peace and 
safety not only from foreign enemies but also from those 
within. 

Would that there were not so many individuals who, though 

not of the same mind as ourselves, were at least not hostile to 
the interests of the kingdom and the most holy religion! But 
we pray for them also, that they may leave the wicked and 
join those who know that France can in no way be secure 
unless religion is saved.! 
Evidently Clement was not willing to commit himself 
for or against the conversion of Navarre; so he avoided 
the issue by stating that he supported those influences 
which stood for Catholicism in Church and State. 
Nevertheless, the arrangements for Henry’s conversion 
continued. On July 25, 1593, he definitely abjured 
the Protestant faith at Saint-Denis, and, receiving ab- 
solution, made his formal entrance into the fold of 
the Roman Catholic Church.? But the Pope refused to 
accept him as king of France. 

Henry of Montmorency now openly tried to influence 
the Pope in favor of Henry IV. On July 5, 1593, he had 
informed Clement VIII of the intention of the king to 
return to the Catholic Church. A month later he again 

1 Clement VIII to Montmorency, Rome, May 1, 1593, Bib. nat., Coll. 
Dupuy, 62, fol. 6 (copy). 


3 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XJ, 835-836; see 
also Baird, Tas Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, II, 349-355. 
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wrote to the Pope and told him that the king, recogniz- 
ing his error, had voluntarily become a Catholic, and 
had with zeal and devotion heard mass in the town of 
Saint-Denis near Paris, much to the satisfaction of many 
of his subjects. He then expressed a hope that Clement 
would find this act acceptable, because it would benefit 
not only France but also all Christianity, bringing peace 
and tranquillity to the world. He himself gave thanks 
to God for the act and held processions and public 
prayers to celebrate it. He continued: 

And now, most Holy Father, the restoration of our well- 

being lies, next to God, in your hands. If you receive this 
good Catholic and very Christian king of France into your 
arms and those of the church, imposing silence upon his 
subjects, commanding them to lay down their arms and to 
render to him the obedience which subjects naturally owe to 
their king, then I am sure that neither they nor their partisans 
will dare to stand in opposition, especially if it may please 
‘Your Holiness to use in this matter the power and authority 
given to you from God. 
Meanwhile, he stated, the French people on bended 
knees awaited the relief which the Pope alone could give, 
and he himself, in the same humble spirit, looked for- 
ward to the reply of the Holy Father.* 

Clement VIII refused formally to absolve Henry IV 
until September 17, 1595. By that time he saw that the 
star of France was rising and that of Spain was set- 
ting. A reconciliation with this powerful Bourbon king 
was necessary ; otherwise he might, like Henry VIII of 
England, establish another independent national church. 

One of the most important and most debated deci- 
sions of Henry IV was that of his conversion. The 


4 Montmorency to Pope, Uzés, August 11, 1593, Bib, nat., Coll. Dupuy, 
62, fol. 20 (copy). 
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ethical and moral issues involved made it also one of the 
enigmas of history, bringing upon the head of the king 
both approbation and condemnation. Political expedi- 
ency and the interests of the state may justify an act 
which was perhaps contrary to the dictates of the 
tuler’s conscience, for Henry IV was a practical ruler 
and was not likely to be influenced by the ideals which 
produce martyrs. Nevertheless it would seem that he 
was moved not only by motives of self-interest but 
also by the desire to bring peace and prosperity once 
more to the exhausted kingdom. Placing the advantage 
and security of France above the conflicting claims of 
religious creeds, he adopted a course which was a suc- 
cess because it was approved both by liberal Catholics 
and by Politique Huguenots. His conversion, there- 
fore, meant that he would become king of France. It 
also signified the end of the religious wars and the gen- 
eral acceptance of toleration. But, more than that, it 
marked the rise of the absolute state. France was soon 
to become the most powerful nation in Europe. 

Henry of Montmorency appears to have played an 
important part in bringing about this conversion. Rec- 
ognized by the papacy as a loyal and powerful servant 
of the Church, he used his influence to effect a reconcil- 
iation between Henry IV and the Holy See. Then he 
helped the king to end the religious strife and establish 
toleration. At the same time he defended the interests 
of the king in the south against the attacks of internal 
and external foes. He was the one man in the strategic 
province of Languedoc who could raise troops and 
money for the king’s service. And this he did. Calling 
upon all loyal citizens to devote themselves and their 
goods to the defense of the monarch, he then resisted 
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successfully the attempts of the League and of Spain 
to control the Midi, while Henry of Navarre was en- 
gaged in a desperate effort to capture Paris and become 
king.’ His services were certainly not unimportant, and 
Henry IV recognized that fact. In December of 1593 
he bestowed upon the governor a well-merited reward. 

Inacommunication to the Estates General of Langue- 
doc, Henry IV announced that on account of the excel- 
lent services of his dear cousin the duke of Montmorency 
he could not permit him to be away from his royal 
presence. He therefore decided to give him, as an office 
worthy of his merits, the estate and title of constable of 
France, so that the nation as a whole could reap the 
benefit of his wisdom.? Henry IV appreciated the strong 
qualities of this energetic lord, and acknowledged that 
Montmorency was responsible for making Languedoc 
one of the most obedient of his provinces. At the same 
time one wonders if the shrewd king did not have an- 
other purpose in mind when he raised the governor to 
this high position. Possibly he felt that it was wiser to 
keep that ambitious nobleman under royal supervision 
in the north than to leave him the uncrowned king of 
southern France. 

Duplessis-Mornay, one of Montmorency’s contempo- 
raries, at least had this explanation in mind. Speaking 
as a devoted Protestant and an adviser of the king, he 
maintained that Henry IV granted the sword of con- 

1 Montmorency to the Estates General of Languedoc, Pézenas, April, 
September, 1593, Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2288, fols. 159, 165. 

* Official Proclamation of Henry IV, Vernon, December 8, 1593, Ar- 
chives nat., Coll. Simancas, K, 105, fol. 32 bis; Devic and Vaissete, Histoire 
séntrale de Languedoc, X11, 1506-1508. “ Damville was appointed constable 
in 1993, because of his valuable ervices to the king in opposing the League 


and thus saving Languedoc for the royal cause.” (Daniel, Histoire de France, 
XIL, 72.) 
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stable to Henry of Montmorency for the sole purpose of 
removing the governor of Languedoc from hisall-powerful 
position in the south, and not for any desire to make use 
of his services elsewhere.' The letters of Henry IV, 
however, indicate a personal relationship toward his 
compeer, and a trust in his advice and a dependence 
upon his assistance that refute at least the latter part 
of the statement. Furthermore, Mornay, an ambitious 
Huguenot leader, must have resented the elevation of 
Montmorency, a Politique, to this position’of trust 
and confidence. 

Henry IV had other reasons for making Montmo- 
rency constable of France. About a week after the 
announcement of the selection, the king sent various 
messages to Montmorency by his agent La Fin. An 
examination of his instructions furnishes striking and 
curious evidence of what was perhaps the most impel- 
ling motive behind the king’s selection of his constable. 
Henry IV felt that this move would be effective in gain- 
ing the much-hoped-for absolution from the Pope. He 
realized that throughout his career Montmorency, in 
spite of his support of religious toleration, had retained 
at Rome a position of influence and confidence which 
endured regardless of the changes of pontiffs. By that 
time Henry IV desired to establish a similar relation 
with the Church and become the Politique leader of the 
realm. Was it not natural, then, that Montmorency, 
who had given the king his loyal support in opposing 
the League and had encouraged the conversion of 
Henry IV, should assist in making it a complete suc- 
cess by using his influence to persuade the Pope to recog- 
nize the king of France as a true and repentant son of 

1 Ambert, Duplessis- Mornay, p. 384. 
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the Church? At any rate Henry IV, in his communi- 
cation to Montmorency, frankly placed his case in the 
hands of the governor, stating that the Pope had great 
confidence in Montmorency and in his judgment in re- 
gard to affairs in France. The king then made a definite 
suggestion. He felt that the Pope's belief in the sincerity 
of his conversion, and his realization that it was for the 
best interests of France, would be considerably increased 
if he knew of Montmorency’s appointment to the dig- 
nity of constable, the highest honor in the kingdom, and 
if he also learned of the king’s insistence that the duke 
should join and aid him in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. For that reason he thought it would be most 
opportune for the constable to send another envoy to 
Rome bearing this news, with the purpose of promoting 
the interests of the king with the Pope and the cardinals, 
and at the same time checking the evil designs of the 
enemies of the state, who were trying to win the Pope’s 
assistance against him.* 

The king had one more reason for appointing Mont- 
morency constable of France. He believed that by nam- 
ing a Politique for that position he would remove the 
apprehension which the Huguenots felt over his conver- 
sion. According to Henry IV himself, Montmorency, 
when he received word of the king’s return to Catholi- 
cism, reassured the Protestants and freed their minds of 
fear, so that they decided to remain obedient and loyal 
tothe crown. Naturally the king decided that the gov- 
ernor’s presence in Paris would strengthen the royal 
cause with the Huguenots, and was even willing, for 
the time being, to increase Montmorency’s authority in 
Languedoc and the other provinces of the south, if he 

1 Devie and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XII, 1508-1513. 
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would only accept this appointment, raise as large an 
army as possible, and join him in the north at once. 
About to be attacked by powerful enemies, the king at 
that time needed not only moral but military support. 

In 1593 the situation of Henry IV was still critical. 
He was confronted by the violent opposition of the 
Leaguers, of the favorites of Henry III, and of Spain. 
Even his former allies, the Huguenots, distrusted him, 
and a number of noblemen, believing that it would be 
impossible for Henry IV to build up a strong absolute 
state, proceeded to increase their authority. Yet the 
patriotic Frenchmen inevitably gathered round him. 
Coming though he did from the Huguenot ranks, Henry 
was the ideal Politique, the natural leader of all who 
“preferred the safety of their country to the salvation 
of their souls.” 

Various methods were now adopted by the king to 
overcome the opposition to him. For example, he used 
the sword and also the purse to strengthen his authority 
and weaken the power of his enemies in all parts of 
France where his influence was weak, especially in the 
south. The duke of Savoy was threatening Dauphiné 
and was accepted by part of the people of Provence. 
Marseille also was practically a self-governing republic 
coquetting with Spain. Lyon was an independent princi- 
pality under the dukes of Savoy and Nemours. Mean- 
while the duke of Tuscany held in mortgage the island 
off Provence, and was threatening to extend his control 
to the mainland, although both the Pope and the duke 
of Epernon claimed definite interests in this province. 
By that time Joyeuse, supported by Spain, exercised 
independent sway in Catholic Languedoc, and Villars 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoite générale de Languedoc, XII, 1508-1513. 
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controlled Guienne. Henry IV could not even count 
on Montmorency, his only ally in the south, to. assist 
him in his attempts to extend his authority there. 
Fortunately he recognized this fact.* 

While Montmorency had been willing to help Navarre 
become king, he never gave up the intention of main- 
taining his own interests in the Midi. When he received 
word of his appointment as constable of France, both he 
and his wife thanked the king for the honor conferred 
upon him, and again professed profound loyalty to his 
cause.” At the same time he saw to it that his authority 
in Languedoc was recognized, for he presented the name 
‘of his son-in-law, the duke of Ventadour, to the Estates 
of Languedoc, as his choice for lieutenant general of the 
province in his absence. Thanking the assembled repre- 
sentatives for their support during the thirty years of his 
government, he then promised that Ventadour would 
continue his policy of treating both Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike, thus maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
the province. In reply the Estates testified to him their 
recognition of his beneficent rule and their lasting at- 
tachment to his person.* To them he was the true lord 
of the south. 

Before his departure Montmorency made an earnest 
attempt to establish peace in the Midi. Engaged in that 
difficult enterprise, he found it impossible to leave ~ 
Languedoc as soon as the king desired, and therefore 
was unable to witness the coronation ceremonies which 


1 Hieronimo de Torrellas to the king, Narbonne, April 8, 1593, Archives 
nat., K, Coll.|Simancas, 1708, 14, No. 120. 

4 Montmorency and Louise de Budos (his second wife) to the king, n. p., 
1593, Bib. nat., Coll. Dupuy, 62, fols. 84, 86. 

‘* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 837; vee alao 
Montmorency to the Estates, October 11, 1593, Archives de la Haute- 
Garonne, C, 2288, fol. 200. 
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took place at Chartres on February 27, 1594.1 At first 
he turned his attention to the Huguenots in Languedoc. 
In spite of the fact that they were exceedingly restless 
and inclined to resent interference in their local affairs, 
Montmorency asked them to disarm, and also suggested 
that the Protestants in their assemblies limit their 
discussions to religious matters, leaving the political 
problems to the proper representatives of the king.? 
Meanwhile the struggles between ambitious noblemen 
in neighboring provinces attracted his attention. 

By 1594 Henry IV, having captured Paris and over- 
come the Catholic League, decided to stamp out all 
opposition to his authority in the south. “... Do you 
no longer remember the advice you have so often given 
me... to divide by particular interests those who are 
joined against me?” he wrote to Rosny (Sully), on 
March 8, 1594. “Such is my purpose now, for I greatly 
prefer that it cost me double to treat with each individ- 
ual rather than arrive at the same result through dealing 
with a single chief, who might thus retain the leadership 
of his, party in my state.”* Evidently Henry IV from 
the first decided to concentrate all power in his own 
hands. Because of the number of powerful and semi- 
independent lords in the Midi, he found it very difficult 
to bring them under his control. 

Of the various noblemen in the south who resented 
the extension of royal authority, the duke of Epernon 
was especially noteworthy. Before the death of King 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 838. 

‘Montmorency to the Estates General of Languedoc, Beat 
April 27, 1594, Archives de I2 Haute-Garonne, C, 2289, fol. 3 v.; also 
Montmorency to the governor and consuls of Nimes, Pézenas, February 10, 
1594, Arch. Comm. de Nimes, DD, 4, No. 180, 

4 Henri IV, Lettres intimes, p. 202. 
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Henry III, that energetic and ambitious favorite had 
leaned toward Navarre, if for no other reason than that 
his rival in the king’s affections, the duke of Joyeuse, was 
a close relative of the Guises, and also, perhaps, because 
he considered the Bourbon leader the more powerful. 
Moreover, his marriage, in August of 1587, to the niece 
of the powerful Politique leader, the duke of Montmo- 
rency, naturally increased his opposition to the League 
and strengthened his political relations with Navarre, 
the ally of the governor of Languedoc. But after the 
death of Henry III, Epernon was one of the nobles who 
refused to support Navarre’s claims to the kingship un- 
less he abjured his heresy.? Withdrawing his forces to 
his province of Angoumois, he was suspected, not with- 
out reason, of planning to set up an independent prin- 
cipality. Indeed, why should he, governor of vast areas 
of France, bow down to the ruler of an insignificant 
kingdom in the far south? Certainly Epernon, Mont- 
morency, and other great nobles of France did not feel 
themselves beneath Henry of Navarre in birth and in 
position. Epernon, at least, conducted himself as an 
independent monarch, and caused even Henry IV to 
cast worried looks upon the activities of the obstreper- 
ous duke in northern France. Finally the king decided 
to get rid of him. 

In 1592 the death of La Valette, brother of Epernon 
and governor of Provence, gave Henry a plausible ex- 
cuse to put considerable space between himself and the 
troublesome nobleman. So the duke was sent thither 
with a respectable force to bring the Leaguers to obedi- 
ence, now that Henry’s capable general Lesdiguiéres 


‘De Thou, Histoire universelie, 1X, 73, 198. 
‘Ibid. XI, 11. 
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and the brave La Valette had defeated the duke of 
Savoy in his efforts to secure the province for his master, 
Philip II of Spain.1 

It so happened that Epernon set off for the south 
with an army of native Gascons, who were detested in 
Provence. Consequently trouble was soon in the air.” 
Yet upon his arrival in Provence, Epernon joined forces 
with Lesdiguidres and attacked Leaguer and Savoyard 
with characteristic energy, blockading the former and 
pushing the latter beyond the Var. But his implacable 
persecution of the defeated Leaguers soon drove them 
to despair. Better the king of Spain than this heart- 
less tyrant. Even the cities that at first had welcomed 
and accepted the new régime began to repent of their 
bargain, for to the Gascons they were all alike.* 

Naturally Epernon could not get along with the 
stout and loyal old Huguenot, Lesdiguieres, and they 
quarreled. The ambitious duke of Epernon intended to 
be supreme in Provence, and he was not particular about 
the methods used to attain his end. Before long his 
enemies’ land was reduced to a desert, and by 1593 he 
prepared to starve the strong city of Aix into submission 
by erecting a fort at its very gate. 

By that time the country was thoroughly aroused. 
The duke certainly intended to conquer the whole 
province. So the nobles, under the leadership of the Mar- 
quis d’Oraison and the Count de Carcés of Provence, 
in great haste offered their submission to Henry 1V 
and asked for Lesdiguiares’s intervention. Indeed, they 
were willing to do anything His Majesty would com- 


+ Lavisse, Histoire de France, Vol. VI, Part I, pp. 296, 332-333. 

* Cayet, Cron. Nov., Series 1, Vol. XLI, pp. 118-119. 

* Lavisse, Histoire de France, Vol. VI, Part I, p. 354; Cayet, Cron. Noo., 
Series 1, Vol. KLI, 118-119; D'Aubigné, Hisloire universelte, VIII, 304-312. 
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mand if he would only deliver them from the Philis- 
tines. This fellow Epernon, “a low-born Gascon,” as 
they called him, was a very monument of ostentation 
and vanity, even daring to speak of His Majesty as an 
equal. He had even boasted that whether or not the 
king made him governor of Provence he was going to 
keep it for himself, because his brother had taken it 
from the enemy.! Meanwhile Epernon had insisted that 
he be made governor, and Henry IV acceded to his re- 
quest on December 8, 1593. Sully says he dared not 
do otherwise.* 

The reason for Henry’s gentleness with Epernon is 
quite evident, for the latter was on very friendly terms 
with his relative Montmorency. In fact, Epernon’s 
control of Provence had a disquieting element of danger 
in it for the king, because Montmorency’s territory was 
just across the Rhéne. By means of an alliance these 
two noblemen were indeed in a position to control the 
entire south,? and Henry must have known about the 
negotiations carried on at this time between an agent of 
Spain and these two leaders.‘ Nevertheless Henry 1V 
wisely kept Montmorency in Languedoc, so that he 
could act as a brake on his incorrigible kinsman, 
Epernon.! The king realized that he could not risk 
alienating Montmorency and other nobles at this critical 
time by making an example of Epernon; neither could 


2 De Thou, Histoire wniserselle, XII, 317 et seq. ; Sully, Mémoires (Peti- 
tot ed.), Series 2, Vol. II, pp. 346-248. 
gals Memoirs (English ef), 1, 2105 Letras missins de Hen IV, 1V, 
63-67. 

+ Girard, The History of the Life of ... Epernon, pp. 162-163. 

4M. de Lansac to Sieur d’Urbina (Perpignon], March 22, 1594, Archives 
muat., Coll. Simances, K, 1584, B, 74. 

* Montmorency failed to leave the south in October of 1593 on this 
account. See minutes of the Estates of Languedoc, n. p., October 1, 1593, 
Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2288, fol. 200 (copy). 
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he rely upon Montmorency’s assistance in checking the 
unruly nobleman. His problem was to break Epernon 
without upsetting the noble hornets’ nest, —a very del- 
icate task, requiring a Henry IV to carry it through. 

First he referred the complaints of the disgruntled 
Provencaux to Montmorency, giving him carte blanche 
toreconcile their difficulties with Epernon. This placed 
the constable in a difficult position, for though he was 
a servant of the king, he was also an ambitious noble- 
man and, besides, a relative and personal friend of Eper- 
non. Next Henry IV sent secret instructions to his two 
leaders, Ornano and Lesdiguiéres, in Dauphiné, to join 
forces and proceed into Provence, where they were to 
stand on their arms and take no action unless Epernon 
carried matters too far. 

By December of 1593 Montmorency, aware of the 
activities of Omano and Lesdiguiares in Dauphiné, and 
appreciating the danger confronting Epernon,' told 
the king that they were undoubtedly going to help his 
enemies overthrow his faithful and zealous servant, 
Epernon. To prevent this he was sending six com- 
panies of horse to Epernon’s aid.? About that time 
Henry IV informed his ambassador at Venice respect- 
ing a revolt in Provence against Epernon. He claimed 
that he was ignorant of its cause but was going to in- 
vestigate the affair. Meanwhile he gave Montmorency 
power to intervene and to prevent trouble.* This was 
a neat way of tying the constable’s hands, for the lat- 
ter, as the representative of the king, could not afford 
openly to support Epernon. 

' Montmorency to the Marquis d’Oraison, Beaucaire, December 8 1593, 
Bib. nat., Coll. Dupuy, 62, fol. 57 (copy). 


* Montmoreney to Henry IV, Beaucaire, December 8, 1593, Bib. nat, 
Coll. Dupuy, 62, fol. 53. * Lettres missives de Henti IV, IV, 71-73, 
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From the letter it would seem that Henry certainly 
had no intention of causing a war between Lesdiguidres 
and Epernon. A little trouble might not prove unwel- 
come, provided that Epernon started it; but matters 
Tust not go too far, for both noblemen were brave 
warriors, and such a conflict might lead to another 
disastrous civil war, as well as to Spanish intervention. 
So Henry sent his emissary, La Fin, to bring Epernon to 
reason and to call an assembly that would settle the 
trouble, although all questions were to be referred to 
Montmorency for final arbitration. But La Fin was 
unaccountably delayed in Montmorency’s territory, 
thus giving Epernon time to strengthen his position in 
Provence. The constable, in a letter to the king, said 
that La Fin remained in Languedoc to help him settle 
matters with the Huguenots, who were ready to rebel ;! 
but Lesdiguires soon became suspicious of La Fin’s 
failure to arrive in Provence, and vigorously asserted 
that Montmorency had purposely detained the agent 
in order to favor his kinsman. ‘God knows,” wrote 
Montmorency to the king, ‘‘such an idea never entered. 
my mind.” He then expressed his surprise that Les- 
diguiéres should be acting under the direct orders of 
the king, as the knowledge of that fact in the south 
made matters more difficult for him to settle." 

Lesdiguiéres, indeed, seems to have been the agent 
provocateur in this affair. At any rate, it looked as though 
Henry IV, distrusting both Epernon and Montmorency 
and realizing that trouble might ensue, had placed Les- 
diguiéres and Epernon in the same territory. Then an 

1 Montmorency to the king, Béziers, March 5, 1594, Bib. nat., Coll 
Dupuy, 62, fol. 82 (copy). 


1 Montmorency to Henry IV, Pézenas, March 18, 1594, Bib. nat., Coil. 
Dupuy, 62, fol. 98. 
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overt act on the part of Epernon or the constable would 
furnish him a lever with which to pry them loose from 
their powerful positions in the south. 

A critical situation existed in the Midi, especially 
when the king sent his agent La Fin with “certain” 
orders for Epernon. Evidently Montmorency knew that 
the king intended to limit Epernon’s power, and acted 
accordingly. In the first place, he realized that Epernon 
must not submit to the representative of the king. With 
this in mind he saw to it that La Fin remained in 
Languedoc while his kinsman increased his authority in 
Provence. Then the constable wrote a number of letters 
to the king, in one of which he even claimed that La Fin 
was delayed because of lack of funds.'! That assertion 
was a bit too brazen to ring true. Montmorency, how- 
ever, indirectly informed the king of the true significance 
of La Fin’s stay in Languedoc when he related the cir- 
cumstances connected with the advance of Lesdiguiéres 
upon the frontier of Provence, for the Huguenot war- 
rior was met by La Fin, according to the constable, 
and warned not to proceed, as Epernon was disposed 
to bring peace and obedience to the province. Acting 
upon the instructions of Montmorency, this so-called 
agent of the king deliberately delayed Lesdiguiéres’s 
invasion of Provence, and thus enabled Epernon to 
conduct himself in a high-handed manner and to in- 
crease his authority there. Evidently Montmorency 
not only detained La Fin in Languedoc but made him an 
unwitting tool. 

Then, on April 4, 1594, the constable sent another 
letter to the king, defending Epernon and himself, and 


1 Montmorency to Henry IV, Pézenas, March 18, 1594, Bib, nat., Coll 
Dupuy, 62, fol. 98. 
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painting Lesdiguiéres as black as he dared. According 
to the constable, His’ Majesty seemed to think that all 
Provence was in arms against Epernon. How did it 
happen, then, that out of the twenty-four districts of 
the province eighteen were represented in the assembly 
recently called by its governor, Epernon? La Fin, he 
continued, did the right thing when he prevented Les- 
diguiéres’s aggression. His Majesty certainly wanted 
to avoid bloodshed between friendly troops, which 
would only redound to the benefit of his enemies. And 
yet Lesdiguiéres, he claimed, had disregarded La Fin’s 
instructions and had proceeded south two days after 
receiving them. Meanwhile Epernon had agreed to lay 
down his arms, and had already ordered his own troops 
back to Languedoc, although Lesdigui@res was again 
facing Epernon. Montmorency then stated that he had 
ordered them both to lay down their arms, but the 
former refused, claiming that he had instructions from 
the king. This assertion was unfortunate, Montmo- 
rency said, because it weakened his authority. Les- 
diguiéres, he admitted, had later on agreed to submit 
to the constable’s commands, but he doubted his sin- 
cerity. Montmorency closed this communication by 
placing the responsibility for any future evil which 
might develop out of the situation in Provence upon 
those who refused to obey him, and declared that he 
was willing to come to the king and defend himeelf 
against all charges of disloyalty. 

Montmorency also inclosed in his letter a message in 
cipher. In it he claimed that a certain henchman of 
Lesdiguiares was going through Languedoc and Dau- 


4Montmorency to the king, Pézenas, April 4, 1594, Bib. nat., Coll. 
Dupuy, 62, fol. 102. 
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phiné making seditious speeches among the Protestant 
congregations and saying that the king planned to sup- 
press their religion and make war upon them.' Obviously 
Montmorency was trying his best to discredit Lesdi- 
guigres and prevent the latter from invading Provence 
and attacking Epernon. At the same time he was very 
careful not to oppose personally the orders of the king. 
He cleverly saw to it that La Fin, the royal agent, was 
responsible for the efforts made to stop Lesdiguiéres. 
But he was wise enough not to mention the fact that 
the king’s agent was carrying out “the constable’s” 
orders. 

Lesdiguiéres, on the other hand, evidently lacked 
definite instructions from the king to put a stop to 
Epernon’s activities; otherwise he would not have 
allowed Montmorency’s orders to stand in his way. By 
April 22, however, seeing that Epernon was still active, 
he led his army across the Durance River in the face of 
Epernon’s troops, without losing a single man. 

As a matter of fact neither side seemed to have 
planned for a regular battle, for this would be in direct 
disobedience to the instructions of Montmorency. They 
merely stood and glowered at each other; meanwhile 
La Fin made frantic efforts to bring about an under- 
standing between them. 

Finally Lesdiguiéres sent a detachment across the 
river into Epernon’s territory, and the fight was on. It 
was not really a battle, and ended with neither party 
victorious. But Epernon, seeing that his cause had been 
injured, retreated hurriedly across the Durance, leav- 
ing the “faithful” La Fin in charge of the new fort at 


1Montmorency to the king, Pézenas, April 4, 1594, Bib. nat., Coll, 
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Aix “‘in the king’s name,” and retired to his province of 
Guienne. His wifé had died there recently, as a result, 
it was said, of the report of her husband’s death before 
Aix. So Epernon could retire with honor to put his 
household in order.! : 

This battle influenced the constable’s acts from that 
time on. Inasmuch as the encounter came about, as it 
were, by accident, it put Epernon in a difficult position, 
although the king had given no orders to punish him. 
On the other hand, Montmorency could not claim that 
Henry IV was persecuting Epernon, for was not the 
battle the result of Lesdiguiéres’s failure to obey the 
king’s orders to maintain peace? At the same time, 
the constable must have realized that Epernon was 
courting destruction and that he could not afford to be 
responsible for Epernon’s actions in Provence, for he 
might endanger his own position in France. A cleavage 
between the constable and his kinsman soon developed, 
small at first, and later complete, as Epernon was forced 
by Henry’s diplomacy into the position of anopenenemy 
of the crown. 

After the skirmish it was agreed to maintain a truce 
until word should be received from the king. Conse- 
quently the Provencaux breathed freely again, although 
the citizens of Aix refused to furnish supplies for La 
Fin’s garrison, which showed that they considered him 
a creature of Epernon.? But peace did not last very 
long, for on July 9, 1594, the harassed consuls of Aix in- 
formed Montmorency that Epernon was back in Pro- 
vence, carrying fire and sword through the province. 


1 Cayet, Cron, Nor., Series 1, Vol. XLIIT, p. 203. ’ 
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Telling him that Lesdiguiéres had taken the fort at 
Aix, they asked to have it demolished and the truce 
reéstablished.* 

By this time Montmorency was disgusted with his 
task and was ready to give it up. He therefore wrote to 
the king, on July 17, inclosing the letter sent to him by 
the consuls of Aix, and informing him that the fort had 
been taken by Lesdiguiéres in spite of the fact that by 
so doing he offended His Majesty. Montmorency then 
told the king that he was holding La Fin, whom he had 
made responsible for the fortification, but who was in 
Languedoc at the time news of the capture arrived.? 

It is interesting to note that La Fin had originally 
been placed in command of the fort by Montmorency. 
Nevertheless, when Lesdiguiéres captured and later de- 
stroyed it, La Fin was in Languedoc. Perhaps Montmo- 
rency was not sorry to give Lesdiguiéres a chance to take 
the fort. It would then check his troublesome kinsman, 
who was getting the constable into the bad graces of the 
king, and it would also make Lesdiguiéres guilty of an act 
of aggression during a nominal truce. Meanwhile the 
clever constable prepared to crawl out of the net arranged 
by the shrewd king before it caught him. He planned 
to wash his hands of the entire affair and go north. 

Before his departure, however, he decided to make 
one more effort to bring about order in Provence; so in 
July, at Beaucaire, he called an assembly of all parties 
concerned.* But Epernon refused to attend the meeting ; 


' Consuls of Aix to Montmorency [AixL July 9, 1594, Bib. nat, Coll. 
Dupuy, 62, fol. 140. 
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instead he sent word that he was willing to evacuate 
Provence if he could do so without dishonor. Mont- 
morency then extended the truce for another month 
and charged the delegates to lay their case before 
His Majesty on September 30.! Having very cleverly 
extricated himself from the whole affair, the shrewd con- 
stable finally arrived at Lyon, on December 9, 1594, 
and there prepared to assist the king in his war against 
Spain.? 

Montmorency’s return to the north marked a very 
important change in his career. No longer an independ- 
ent Politique lord of the south, interested primarily in 
its problems, from now on he had either to support the 
national policies of the king or to retire into obscurity. 
His unsuccessful attempt to guard the interests of Eper- 
non in the south must have convinced him of that fact, 
Henry IV had offered Montmorency the constableship 
because he was the one nobleman in the south who 
could appeal to liberal Catholics and political Hugue- 
nots alike, thus wielding the balance of power in that 
important section of the country. He intended that 
the duke should use his office to advance the crown’s 
interests and not hisown. With that purpose in mind 
he successfully checked the efforts of Epernon and 
Montmorency to create in the south two feudal states 
which would limit the complete sovereignty of the mon- 
arch, and by so doing he proved himself capable of 
becoming king of a powerful absolute state. On the 
other hand, Montmorency, by refusing to come out in 
open opposition to the government, demonstrated his 


1 Montmorency to Henry IV, Bagnola, August 25, 1564, Bib. nat., Coll 
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loyalty. He realized that Henry IV had practically told 
him, in the Epernon affair, that as constable his first 
duty was to his monarch. 

It must have been difficult for the constable to relin- 
quish his feudal ambitions. He had created a powerful 
holding in the south and had thousands of ardent 
followers. In fact, his adherents in Languedoc deeply 
regretted his departure, for he had ruled them over 
twenty years practically as an absolute king. Many of 
them not only respected and loved him but also de- 
pended upon him for protection, and felt that after 
living as a “sovereign” in Languedoc so long he would 
not wish to leave them. One well-meaning citizen of 
Montpellier even went so far as to say that when the 
governor passed through the city on his way to court he 
would offer to carry him there on his shoulder. Mont- 
morency heard of this remark and pretended to be 
angry. Upon his arrival in the town he looked around 
for the fellow, but the good man took great pains to 
remain hidden. Then the humor of the situation ap- 
pealed to the nobleman, and he laughed heartily.t 

Nevertheless Montmorency knew that later he should 
return to his beloved province of Languedoc. Of course, 
for the time being, he had relinquished his precarious 
position as the uncrowned king of the south for the 
secure office of constable, second in command to the 
king, and thus had restored his house to its former illus- 
trious place in France. At the same time he had not 
given up the family interests in the Midi, and before 
his departure he frankly informed the people of Langue- 
doc that he would always look out for their welfare, even 
though he was away from them, and that later he would 

1 D’Aigrefeuille, Histoire... de Montpellier, p. 338. 
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return. Undoubtedly he still cherished the desire to in- 
crease his personal authority there. Yet his arrival in 
the north marked a new phase of his career. Asa shrewd 
Politique lord of the south he had played an important 
part in bringing about the rise of Henry of Navarre to 
the kingship and the triumph of religious toleration and 
absolutism. In the future, as constable at the head of an 
army of ten thousand men, recruited in his own prov- 
ince, he was expected to render further service in support. 
of his king and his country. Let it be said to his credit 
that in fulfilling the trust bestowed upon him, he helped 
to make possible the rise of the magnificent French 
monarchy. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MONTMORENCY AND THE RISE OF THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY (1594-1614) 


LTHOUGH accused of disloyalty, Henry of Mont- 
morency as constable performed his duties faith- 
fully to the satisfaction of the king. Upon his arrival at 
Lyon, in December, 1594, Montmorency found the city 
in a critical situation. Blockaded on all sides by the 
troops of the dukes of Savoy and Nemours, and more- 
over made miserable by bitter factional strife, the inter- 
ruption of commerce, and the spread of disease, its 
defenders were ready to hand over the city to the ene- 
mies of the king. Montmorency had to act at once, in 
order to prevent that disaster. 

He first wrote to the king and warned him of the ap- 
proach of a Spanish force. In the letter he suggested 
that, inasmuch as the king’s army would be delayed 
on the way, troops be sent to his assistance. Evidently 
Montmorency realized that Henry IV resented his at- 
tempts to weaken the royal authority in the south. He 
feared that the king might refuse to support him in 
his opposition to the Spanish and Italian invaders. So 
in the same letter he told Henry that it would reflect 
upon His Majesty’s honor if he let this heavy blow fall 
upon his trusted servant, to whom he had given the high- 
est office in his kingdom.’ Apparently Montmorency 


' Mostesorency 6 Hetiry IV, Lyon, Décenibet’ 11,1604), BIb.. ait, 
Coll, Dupuy, 62, fol. 195. 
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had been reduced to something like humility. At least 
he was worried about the future. Meanwhile he renewed 
the hopes of the citizens of Lyon by taking possession of 
the important town of Vienne. This was done without 
shedding a drop of blood, for Montmorency persuaded 
aman on the other side to admit his soldiers, Mont- 
morency then conquered the League troops in Lyonnais, 
Forés, Dauphiné, and Auvergne, and finally forced the 
duke of Nemours to withdraw to Savoy. Having thus 
saved the south for his king, Montmorency joined 
Henry IV at Bourgogne, where he was received with 
special honor and, being placed in command of an army, 
participated in the sieges of La Fére and Amiens.! 
Having forestalled any attempt of Montmorency’s 
to increase his own power in the south, Henry IV was 
wise enough to make use of this capable nobleman 
by vesting in him complete authority as constable of 
France. In the three difficult years of conflict which 
followed, Constable Montmorency was not only min- 
ister of war but also appeared to be the right-hand man 
of the king in administrative matters and affairs of 
state? While Henry IV led the armies of France in the 
field he relied upon the constable, whose headquarters 
were at Paris, for munitions, food, money, and supplies 
of every kind.? To the same officer the king ostensibly 


1 Desormeaux, Histoire de la maison de Montmorenci, II, 152-153; 
Poiraon, Histoire... de Henri 1V, U1, 23-24. 

4 Nouaillac, Villeroy, p. 366; Macon, Chontilly, p.7. On February 11, 
1595, Henry informed the Estates General of Languedoc that all the gov- 
ernor's acts during the administration of Henry III were recognized as 
valid, and whatever he should do in the future in the name of the king 
should not be questioned (eee Archives de la Haute-Garonne, B, 92, fol. 325). 

4 Montmorency encouraged the establishment of munition works in 
Languedoc for the benefit of the king (see Montmorencxto Estates of 
Languedoc, Lyon, January 20, 1595, Archives de I’Hérault, fol. 18, p. 36). 
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intrusted the organization of his finances, the details of 
internal security, the settlement of disputes among the 
prominent nobles, and negotiations with the still rebel- 
lious Leaguers and with the ambassadors of foreign 
powers.! Ample evidence of Henry’s apparent depend- 
ence upon Montmorency and of his satisfaction with 
the constable, regardless of the rumors that Montmo- 
rency was not loyal, is to be found in all the king’s 
numerous and lengthy letters to him during this period.? 
Henry frequently made use of him as a military leader. 
His confidence in Montmorency’s ability was shown in 
a letter to one of his generals in 1594. In it the king 
stated that in case the enemy advanced against this 
nobleman he had ordered the constable to throw his 
troops between, ‘‘for although he has not so large forces 
as the others, he is a good enough captain to be able, 
with what he has, to entertain them until I arrive.* 
The king also relied upon the constable to prevent 
disloyal tendencies on the part of certain royalist leaders 
during the early months of the war with Spain. On 
June 8, 1595, he asked him to get the duke of Epernon 
to prolong the truce in Provence. At the same time he 
complained frankly to Montmorency concerning Eper- 
non, who, according to rumor, had offered himself to 
both sides. “Nevertheless, my cousin, I submit the 
whole affair to your judgment, as I am not carried away 
with animosity toward anyone.” * But in the same let- 
ter Henry I'V cleverly asserted that a number of people 


1 The constable, in the performance of these duties, made it a point to 
‘appeal to the people of Languedoc to support the king and to protect the 
frontier against the attacks of the enemy (see Montmorency to Estates of 
Languedoc, Lyon, February 5, 1595, Archives de I'Hérault, fol. 18, p. 38). 

9 Lettres missives de Henri IV, IV, 369-370. 

‘Ibid. 1X, 404. « Ibid. TV, 356-369. 
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had tried to make him suspicious of Montmorency, 
although he maintained that he had confidence in his 
constable and was of the opinion that certain individ- 
uals, jealous of their close relationship, were trying to 
make trouble between them.! Yet Henry IV wanted to 
let Montmorency know that he was aware of his con- 
nection with certain leaders who opposed the king, and 
to give him a hint not to go too far. 

At that time the king had reason for calling the 
constable’s attention to the fact that his loyalty was 
questioned, His former ally Epernon was stirring up 
trouble again. Aware of the king’s opposition, and 
probably sensing a change in Montmorency’s friendly 
relations with him, Epernon had refused, as stated 
before, to attend the meeting at Beaucaire, fearing 
that he might be forced into a disadvantageous com- 
promise. Then he proceeded to look round for other 
allies, offering to join the duke of Mayenne against the 
king and starting a little innocent political flirtation 
with the duke of Savoy, the ardent representative 
of Spanish interests. Unluckily for Epernon, Mayenne 
contemptuously told Henry of the duke’s offer, and 
the king’s active spies intercepted an incriminating let- 
ter from Savoy to him.? In 1595 Epernon’s fall was 
inevitable. 

By that time Henry IV was triumphant. He had 
attended Mass and had received the crown of France. 
Most of the Leaguers were now more or less contentedly 
eating from his hand. Nevertheless there were a num- 
ber of independent souls besides Epernon whom Henry 
could not trust. The young duke of Guise, for example, 


' Henri IV, Lettres intimes, p. 225. 
1 Letires missives de Henri IV, LV, 365-368, 432. 
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was too close to his old party, and too powerful, for 
Henry’s comfart so long as he remained in his province 
of Champagne. Apparently Epernon, the Spaniards, 
the recalcitrant cities of the League, and Montmorency 
all constituted forces still opposed to the extension of 
royal authority in the south. How could he overcome 
them? The resourceful king was soon able to solve 
the problem. 

Why not send the dukes of Guise and Joyeuse into 
the south to replace, or at least to check, their old 
family enemies, the duke of Epernon and Constable 
Montmorency? By so doing Henry IV must have 
realized that he could prevent the latter from building 
up semi-independent holdings in the south. At any rate, 
he suddenly decided to send Guise into Provence, after 
he had made him grand maftre of France and guar- 
anteed to him the benefices of the late cardinal his 
brother.! This was a good move, for he got rid of the 
danger of Guise’s presence in the north, and at the same 
time checkmated all the factious elements in the south. 
Meanwhile he ordered Montmorency to hold a peace 
conference with Epernon and to carry on similar nego- 
tiations with the dukes of Savoy and Joyeuse. Before 
long, hearing that the constable was still inclined to be 
friendly with Epernon, he wrote a number of letters 
asking him to terminate his business in the south and 
return to the north as soon as possible.? 

The constable was again in a difficult position. As a 
representative of the government he certainly could not 
afford to oppose the wishes of the king, and Henry IV 


1 Sully, Mémoires (Petitot ed.), Series 2, Vol. II, 344. 
1 Lettres missices de Henri [V, IV, 365-368, 425-426, 429~430, 435-436, 
438-439; Devicand Vaiseete, Histoire généralede Languedoc, X11, 1527-1530. 
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was clever enough to know this. Therefore, when ne- 
gotiations with Epernon were delayed, he wrote, in 
October, 1595, a letter to Montmorency reminding 
him sharply of Epernon’s offenses and ordering him to 
send the royal terms of settlement to the duke immedi- 
ately. The constable was also to remove Epernon from 
the governorship of Provence unless he had received 
such assurance from the duke as would justify him in 
retaining the latter in office. Furthermore, various 
troubles in Brittany and Provence were to be adjusted, 
he was to arrange a truce with the duke of Savoy, and 
was to satisfy the demands of Joyeuse by recognizing 
his rights in Languedoc. In return the king promised 
Montmorency vague rewards for any losses he might 
suffer in Languedoc as a result of a settlement with 
Joyeuse. It was soon evident that Henry IV was de- 
termined to weaken the powers of the feudal lords in 
the south, including those of his constable. 

Montmorency was again in danger of being caught in 
Henry’s net, but he was wise enough to support Henry 
in his opposition to Epernon. Meanwhile, acting ona 
letter from the constable which led him to believe that 
Montmorency had lost confidence in Epernon, the king 
ordered the former to remove Epernon from office and 
to instruct the duke of Guise as to his course.’ Then, 
on the following day, fearing no opposition from the 
constable, he ordered the city of Arles to render obedi- 
ence to their new governor, the duke of Guise.* At the 
same time he wrote again to Montmorency asking him 
to send Guise the revocation of Epernon’s commission, 
if he had not done so already.* 


+ Lettres missives de Henri IV, IV, 430. ‘hid. p. 439. 
4 Ibid. pp, 435-436, « Ibid. pp. 438-439, 
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Epernon foolishly refused to obey the king, and in 
November signed a treaty with the king of Spain to 
make war on “the prince of Béarn,” as they called 
Henry IV. But Guise was now in Provence. Joining 
forces with Lesdiguiares, he defeated the stubborn duke, 
There was nothing for Epernon to do but surrender. 
Giving up his claims to Provence, he drove a close bar- 
gain with the king in the spring of 1596, and subsided." 
“Now I am king,” said Henry IV when he heard of the 
overthrow of Epernon.? 

Meanwhile Montmorency submitted to the king and 
after considerable delay returned to the north. Henry 
IV then granted him a twelve-day leave of absence to 
visit his family at Chantilly. The constable gladly 
accepted the opportunity, because the burden of public 
affairs and the trials of war had made him practically a 
stranger in his own house, and he immediately left for 
home. Upon hearing of his arrival at Paris the inhabit- 
ants of the estate gathered in the chAteau to hear the 
Te Deum, which was even participated in by his son, 
who carried a small wax light. Later he was officially 
welcomed by his wife, his mistress, and his legitimate 
and illegitimate children. 

Montmorency was proud of his large family. By his 
first wife Antoinette de La Marck, he had four children: 
Charlotte, who married Charles of Valois, count of 
Auvergne, natural son of Charles IX; Marguerite, who 
became the wife of the duke of Ventadour; and two 
sons. The younger of these boys died at the age of 

1 Lavisee, Histoire de Fronce, Vol. VI, Part 1, pp. 404-405; Groulart, 
Mémoires, Series 1, Vol. XLIX, p. 338; Cayet, Chron. Nos., Series 1, Vol. 
XLII, pp. 204-205, 218. 
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two, and Hercules, the elder, who was born in 1572 
and gave early promise of justifying the great pride 
which his father felt in him, died at Pézenas on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1593. Montmorency was grief-stricken at this 
misfortune.! It left him without an heir, although he 
had several sons among his illegitimate children, whom 
he freely acknowledged and for whom he made gener- 
ous provision. Two of these, Henry and César, also 
died at an early age, but one daughter, Marie, and three 
other sons, Hannibal, Jules, and Esplandian, achieved 
honorable and worthy careers. The mother of the last 
two, Madame de Richery, was a woman of decided 
character and ability, and always retained the respect 
and friendship of the constable. When he, in 1593, 
married his second wife, Louise de Budos, an eighteen- 
year-old widow, Madame de Richery became a com- 
panion to his wife at Chantilly and helped to bring up 
his legitimate children, at the same time caring for her 
own. Such a situation shocked no one. The sixty-year- 
old constable in fact appeared genuinely devoted to his 
young bride, and his mistress appeared to be loyal to 
him.? The domestic situation, however, was not satis- 
factory. There were too many women at Chantilly. 
The mother of the constable’s wife and his mistress 
would not and could not get along together, and 
so finally Madame de Richery and her niece left the 
chateau. 

Perhaps the desire for an heir influenced the constable 
to marry Louise de Budos. She was a beautiful young 
girl who created a sensation at court upon her appear- 
ance there in 1595. The amorous old king, Henry IV, 


1 Macon, Chantilly, pp. 6-7; Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de 
+ Languedoc, X1, 832. 3 Macon, Chantilly, p. 6. 
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of course paid considerable attention to her, much to 
the disgust of Gabrielle d’Estrées (his mistress) and the 
constable. The first child of this marriage, Charlotte- 
Marguerite, was born in 1594. Later her beauty was 
to work havoc to the heart of the king. In 1595 
occurred the birth of the longed-for heir, Henry II of 
Montmorency. Presented for baptism by Henry IV, he 
was destined, in 1632, to perish beneath the headman’s 
ax at the relentless command of Cardinal Richelieu.* 
The constable was not permitted to remain in the 
peaceful enjoyment of the pleasures of home. In the fall 
of 1595, before his twelve days were at an end, Henry IV 
ordered the duke to return, as he needed his prudent 
counsel in the questions of war and finance. Apparently 
the king depended upon the advice of his compeer, 
for whom he had a personal liking, ‘my compeer” 
being a title given the constable by Henry IV after he 
became the godfather of Montmorency’s son. He was 
very fond of the young man, and on one occasion, when 
he introduced the youth to several of his ministers, he 
was reported to have said that next to the Bourbons the 
house of Montmorency merited the throne. At that 
time he mentioned the exploits of the family in defense 
of the crown. A letter written by Henry IV to Mont- 
morency on December 3, 1595, shortly after his return 
to Paris from Chantilly, indicates the interest taken by 
the king even in the duke’s private affairs, He wrote: 
Tam angry, my compeer, because you not only failed to in- 


form me concerning the condition of my buildings and of my 
gardens at Paris and at Saint-Germain, but also forgot to 
1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, IIL, 757 (note 1). 
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enlighten me as to the state in which you found your house, 
your walks, your gardens, your forests, and your stags at 
Chantilly. I refused to do as you did, for I asked Monsieur le 
Grand! very particularly about these matters, and how you 
spent every minute of the day. Even though we are weighed 
down with cares we must not succumb to, them. Instead we 
should sometimes revive our spirits by thoughts of home.* 


In the meantime the war dragged on with a discourag- 
ing lack of success. In need of men and of money, the 
king seemed to depend entirely upon Montmorency to 
provide these necessities, and the constable at times 
had to give financial aid to the king. On November 
27, 1595, Henry IV begged Montmorency to employ 
even his personal credit with the Swiss to persuade 
them to render assistance to the royal cause.* He also 
urged the constable to aid him in his efforts to win 
various Leaguers over to his side On October 26, 
1595, as mentioned before, the king suggested that 
Montmorency rélinquish some of his rights in Langue- 
doc in favor of his enemy, Joyeuse. He also promised 
to reward him for doing this.* Later on Montmorency 
received a letter from Joyeuse in which the Catholic 
leader thanked him for his friendly advances, assuring 
him that he would never fail to carry out the promises 
which the duke of Mayenne had made in his behalf. He 
also asked the constable to have faith in his loyalty to 
him and to the king.* Evidently Montmorency wisely 
arranged a reconciliation with his former enemy, real- 
izing that a settlement between the government and 


1 The duke of Bellegarde, grand écuyer of France. 
1 Lettres missizes de Henri TV, IV, 471. 

id, LV, 457. 
V, 441-442, 


' Ibid. pp. 434-435. 
* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire aéntrale de Longuedec, XII, 1532-1533, 
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Joyeuse was inevitable. The consummation of this 
arrangement was marked by the announcement of the 
king, on January 22, 1596, that Henry, duke of Joyeuse, 
should be made marshal of France and lieutenant gen- 
eral of part of Languedoc, provided the appointment 
in no way lessened the power and authority of the 
constable in the province.' In another edict issued at 
Rouen in September of 1596, Henry IV recognized 
Henry of Montmorency as first peer of France, taking 
precedence over either Joyeuse or Epernon.* Thanks to 
these arrangements, peace was established in Langue- 
doc. Without a leader the League movement rapidly 
declined, and the citizens of the province, including 
Toulouse, submitted to the king. The Huguenots also 
became more contented. Promised peace and security 
by the constable, and no longer confronted by the 
League menace, they, turned with reviving confidence 
to the government and awaited a happy solution of the 
religious problem. Meanwhile the winning of the war 
with Spain constituted the important task confronting 
the government. 

During the conflict Henry IV spent most of his time 
away from Paris at the head of his army, while the con- 
stable continued to administer the king’s military and 
financial affairs in Paris* But he had a rather difficult 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X11, 1566. By 
this arrangement Languedoc was divided into two departments during the 
absence of Henry of Montmorency. Ventadour was to govern one and 
Joyeuse the other. Languedoc, however, came under the administration 
of Ventadour in 1599, when Joyeuse reéntered the Capuchin order. (Gee. 


Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XI, 880.) 
4 Bib. de l’institut de France, Coll. Godefroy, No. 472, fol. 101. 


* Macon, Chantilly, pp. 7-8. “His excellence [the constable] holds the 
first and principal place of dignity and of authority in this court,” wrote 
Abbé del Bene, January 8, 1596, quoted in L’Epinois, La Lique et les popes, 
635 (note 1). 
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task to perform, for he was required to raise troops 
and money at a time when France was faced with the 
specter of bankruptcy. Nevertheless Henry IV had 
confidence in Montmorency’s ability to settle these 
problems, ‘‘and to hold firm against the financiers who 
once in possession of the money we owe them would 
have their feet on our throats.”* Montmorency and the 
other members of the king’s council tried to carry out 
the wishes of the king. They studied the finances from 
various angles and attempted to restore order by pro- 
viding a definite revenue for every expenditure? Of 
course they were not entirely successful in their efforts 
to solve the difficulties which resulted from the war. 
The king’s letters demonstrated this fact, for they con- 
sisted of one prolonged cry for money and troops. 
Engaged, for example, on the long-drawn-out siege of 
La Fére, Henry asked the constable to order all the cap- 
tains to their posts. He also informed Montmorency 
that he would need ten thousand écus within ten 
days to pay the soldiers; otherwise all would be lost. 
Meanwhile Montmorency earnestly tried to assist the 
king, and in another letter Henry IV thanked the 
constable for his efficient administration of the royal 
finances, which were, in his opinion, of primary im- 
portance. ‘If my finances,” he wrote, “are well regu- 
lated, and I have the money to pay my army and content 
those who merit a bribe, especially the gentlemen of the 
League, it seems to me that nothing will be impossible ; 
providing of course that the military situation remains 
asit is, and I have your assistance in monetary matters.'”* 
1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, 1V, 505-506, 


* Montmorency to king, Archives de Chantilly, Series L, Vol. XXVII, 
fol. 102. 4 Letires missives da Henri IV, 1V, 509-515. 
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Evidently the king received satisfactory support from 
the constable. On March 8 he thanked his compeer for 
the thirteen thousand écus he had sent, and promised to 
use the money as sparingly as possible, as he realized how 
difficult it had been to raise it. He urged Montmorency 
to send on the second installment as soon as possible 
and also ordered him to forward funds to the garri- 
son at Metz.! A week later Henry wrote for additional 
men, money, and grain. He also.asked the constable 
to join him before he engaged the enemy in battle, 
stating quite frankly that he needed his backing.? Three 
days later the king, informed of the approach of the 
enemy, again urged the constable, after he had given 
orders for the forwarding of the necessary food and 
money, to join the French army, bringing all available 
reénforcements with him. On March 25 Henry re- 
peated these orders in another letter to the constable, 
telling him that his departure from Paris would in- 
fluence all his friends to rally to the king’s cause. He 
also asked Montmorency to collect funds enough to 
satisfy the Leaguers; for if they once more became 
active, irreparable evil would result, “and you know 
better than anyone else,” he wrote, ‘“‘my affairs are not 
ina condition to encounter their opposition.”4 The king 
also depended on Montmorency to help him establish his 
authority in the state. In conformity with that desire the 
constable, at the Assembly of Notables held at Rouen in 
1596, advocated the disarmament of fortified garrisons 
and called upon all nobles to support the monarchy.* He 
then appeared to be a stanch advocate of absolutism. 

1 Letives missises de Henri IV, 1V, 519-521. 


* Ibid. pp. 525-528. ‘Ibid. p. 536. * Thid. pp. 543-545, 551, 
*Groulart, Mémoires, Series 1, Vol. XLIX, pp. 318-319, 339-341. 
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After the capture of La Fére by the king, on May 16, 
1596, the constable was granted a brief leave to visit his 
wife, who had been very ill! But a few weeks later 
pressing business caused Henry to recall him.? At 
that time Henry IV admitted that he depended upon 
Montmorency’s advice concerning military matters, 
and asked him to pay no attention to any reports to 
the contrary.* 

Meanwhile the constable was embarrassed by finan- 
cial troubles at home. During the sixteenth century the 
purchasing power of money had fallen considerably. 
Duplessis-Mornay claimed that this was due to the de- 
struction brought about by the religious wars, the influx * 
of gold and silver from Spain and other countries, price- 
fixing by means of monopolies, and extravagance and 
waste. This fluctuation meant, of course, a marked in- 
crease in the cost of living, which bore very heavily on 
Montmorency, for his revenues, obtained from his lands, 
remained at approximately the same figure. To make 
matters worse, his estates had not given him satisfactory 
returns. He was therefore forced to sell or pledge his 
gold and silver plate to raise money for his own necessi- 
ties and the king’s use. It was difficult for his intend- 
ants to find tenants to work the farms, and at times 
famine loomed perilously near. But his little son was 
well, and his horses, dogs, and falcons were so numerous 
that Henry IV made it a point to stop at Mello to enjoy 
the hunt on the constable’s lands and at the latter’s 

1 Macon, Chantilly, p. 8. 

4 Letives missises de Henri IV, IV, 592. 

4 Ibid. pp. 637-638. On June 26, 1596, representatives of the capitouls 
of Toulouse, presented by the constable, pledged their loyalty to the king 


{see Archives de la ville de Toulouse, AA, 16, fol. 279). 
‘ Duplensia- Mornay, Mémoires, III, 463-485, 
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expense.' Unfortunately Montmorency soon found it 
necessary to go into debt to maintain his important 
position. Chantilly in particular was a drain upon his 
resources. At that time his chateau was one of the show 
places of the kingdom. When Charles V of Spain visited 
there in 1540, he said that he had never seen anything to 
compare with it, and would willingly exchange one of 
his provinces of the low country for such a residence. 
Henry IV admired it also and offered any one of his 
large chateaux, accompanied by even greater holdings, 
in exchange for it. Montmorency very cleverly turned 
aside the monarch’s suggestion by answering: ‘Sire, 
this house is yours, but I am its keeper.’””?, Meanwhile 
the constable was threatened with bankruptcy. 

But Henry IV was not interested in the constable’s 
financial problems. He was more concerned with the 
latter’s domestic affairs. At first he was greatly inter- 
ested in the constable’s infant son, and from an early 
date planned a future marriage between the heir of 
the Montmorency estates and his illegitimate daugh- 
ter (child of his cherished favorite Gabrielle d’Estrées), 
whom he was fond of calling the little Mademoiselle of 
Montmorency,” the future mistress of Chantilly. But 
the constable was not enthusiastic about the marriage 
arrangement of the king. He desired a more flattering 
and a more lucrative alliance for his son. Yet he was 
shrewd enough to say very little and await develop- 
ments. Meanwhile he continued to serve Henry IV.* 

In the spring of 1597 the capture of Amiens by the 
Spaniards made the king especially dependent upon 
Montmorency. The constable was giving a magnificent 


4 Macon, Chantilly, p. 9. * Ibid. pp. 37-39, 
9 Lettres missives de Henri IV, IV. 650-662. 
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and expensive celebration in honor of the baptism of his 
son and heir when the news of this misfortune arrived. 
Consequently the king, who was present and had acted 
as godfather to the boy, had to leave (much to his dis- 
appointment) the exquisite food, the beautiful ballets 
and music, and again lead his troops against the Span- 
iards.! Before his departure he planned, with the as- 
sistance of Montmorency, the campaign against the 
enemy, and after he had joined his troops he wrote to 
the constable urging that he force his council to carry 
out his wishes as expressed in a memoir that he was 
sending. “I place my entire confidence in you,” he said, 
“and all of you must aid in my efforts to increase my 
reputation.”* A week later he thanked the constable 
for the money, the food, and the munitions which he 
had sent the army. The arrangement that Montmo- 
rency had made with the commissaries to furnish bread 
was especially helpful, Henry said, and indicated the 
good order which the constable had injected into his 
administration. 

The recapture of Amiens by the French in September, 
1597, finally enabled the king to consider general peace 
negotiations. Both the French and the Spaniards were 
tired of the long conflict, and welcomed the meeting of 
the peace commissioners at Vervins in February, 1598. 
Meanwhile Henry IV, rather than leave his frontiers 
unprotected until the truce had been signed, placed the 
northern boundary of Picardy under the direction of 
the constable, assuring him that he should feel much 
more at ease if he knew that Montmorency was there.‘ 


\L'Estoile, Mémoires et Journauz, pp. 192-196. 
1 Lettres missives de Henri 1V, TV, 697-699. 
*Nousillac, Villeroy, p. 370. 

4 Lettres missises de Henri TV, TV, 912-913, 929. 
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Affairs now progressed rapidly. On March 21 Henry 
informed Montmorency, who was still in Picardy, of the 
terms of the treaty under which Mercceur, the powerful 
leader of the Catholic League, had laid down his arms, 
and also told him of the marriage arranged between the 
King’s illegitimate son, César, and the daughter of the 
wealthy duke of Merceeur. ‘‘But matters have not gone 
80 far,” he wrote, ‘that I cannot still take your excellent 
advice, and I am sure that you will only suggest those 
things which in your opinion will benefit the state.” A 
few days later the Edict of Nantes was signed, giving 
the Huguenots the political recognition and the reli- 
gious toleration which they had won years before when 
Henry of Montmorency-Damville led the Politique and 
Huguenot Union in its opposition to the government. 
and the Catholic League. Finally, on May 2, 1598, the 
king agreed to the terms of the Peace of Vervins with 
Spain, and in a letter to the constable informed him 
about certain matters connected with the negotiations, 
especially the opposition of the English and the Dutch 
to the treaty.* Evidently the constable played an un- 
important part in the negotiations which preceded this 
settlement, for he remained in Picardy as a military 
commander while Henry IV arranged the peace. Yet it 
was his support during the wars that made the treaty 
possible, and he was still the close friend and compeer of 
his king, who confided his problems to him, even though 
it was quite clear that the old nobleman was to have 
very little to do with their actual solution." 

2 Lettres missives de Henri IV, 1V, 944-947, 967-968. 2 Ibid. TV, 995-996. 

* According to Sully the constable lacked ability to handle the king’s 
financial affairs. Grafters imposed on his ignorance of the situation, he 
claimed, Sully, however, was an egotistical man, and his criticiam must 
be read with that in mind. (Gee his Memoirs (English ed.), 1, 503.) 
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After the treaty of peace was signed, the constable 
disbanded his troops without pay, much to the regret 
of the king, who lacked the money to give to them.! 
But Henry generously rewarded Montmorency for his 
loyalty and his assistance in the wars against the ene- 
mies of France by according to his son the rever- 
sion of the government of Languedoc upon the death 
of his father. The act was registered on May 7, 1598, 
to the great joy of the entire province, because, ac- 
cording to Joyeuse, the people welcomed the idea that 
Montmorency would live again in the person of his 
beloved son.? 

Sorrow as well as happiness entered into the life of 
the aged constable. In June his young wife, after 
visiting him in the north, returned to Chantilly to re- 
ceive her aunt, Madame de Dizimieu. Louise gave 
her relative a hearty welcome, and with great pride 
showed her the beautiful chateau. At that time she was 
engaged in an effort to reduce expenditures upon the 
estate, so as to pay off her lord’s debts. But all her 
schemes were cut short by her sudden and mysterious 
death on September 26, 1598.3 The constable, who was 
absent, appears to have been overwhelmed when he 
heard the news. Even the king appreciated his deep 
sorrow and wrote to him to that effect, offering to come 
in person tocomfort him.‘ Indeed, the penurious ruler 
even suggested that Montmorency visit him in order to 


1 Lettres missives da Henri 1V, IV, 1001. 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Languedoc, XII, 1606-1607, 

* Macon, Chantilly, p. 12. Louise de Budos appears to have been the 
constable’s business manager when he was away from home (see Louise of 
ores to constable, Archives de Chantilly, Series L, Vol. XXVI, 
fol. 119). 


4 Lettres missives de Henri IV, V, 34. 
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forget his troubles, but he was to bring only a small 
following with him.' 

The constable’s grief, though sharp, did not endure. 
Within a few months rumor stated that he had secretly 
married the aunt, Madame de Dizimieu, whom he had 
previously detested and begged his wife to send away. 
Such an unusual occurrence served only to excite the 
popular imagination of an age which believed in sorcery 
and witchcraft, and found a supernatural explanation 
for every event. It was said that the late duchess, 
Louise of Montmorency, had pledged her soul to the 
powers of evil, and that she had died in great misery 
when the devil came to collect his due. Then, to ac- 
count for the remarkable change in the sentiment of the 
constable for the aunt of the dead wife, gossip main- 
tained that the widow had taken from the fingers of 
Louise a ring which she had received from the spirits 
of darkness to sustain her hold upon her husband’s 
affections. It was also said that Madame de Dizimieu 
later became conscience-stricken and threw the ring 
away, and from that moment the old constable experi- 
enced a change of heart toward her and became cold.* 

It is rather difficult to understand Montmorency’s 
peculiar conduct at this time. Of course he was a lonely 
man after the death of his wife, and, although sixty-five 
years of age, still desired a helpmate and especially 
needed someone to look after his children. The aunt, 
well aware of his high position in France, decided to 


1 Lalires missices de Henri IV, V, 41-42; Macon, Chantilly, pp. 12-13. 

* Certain individuals claimed that the constable was responsible for the 
death of his wife. Macon, however, maintains that his grief, though short, 
‘was real, and that he could not have committed the crime because he was 
not at Chantilly. He believes that she died in childbirth. (See Macon, 
Chantilly, pp. 13 et veq.) 
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occupy the place left vacant by her niece. But the 
secret ceremony constituted a violation of the Church 
law, which forbade a union with the aunt of a dead wife 
unless a papal dispensation was granted. The constable 
therefore asked for the consent of the Holy See, but by 
the time the deputy returned with the Pope’s permis- 
sion Montmorency refused to repeat the ceremony. The 
aunt implored him to do so, and the Pope insisted that 
he must. Finally Montmorency relented, and the mar- 
riage was performed at Beaucaire on June 19, 1601. Im- 
mediately afterward the constable sent his wife back 
to northern France, while he remained in Languedoc, 
From that time he supported her on condition that she 
would have no further contacts with the Montmorency 
family. The unfortunate woman lived in retirement 
until her death many years later.! 

Old age and his domestic troubles at last caused the 
constable to plan retirement from public life, although 
the king claimed that he still had confidence in his com- 
peer, and seemed to desire Montmorency’scompany. At 
one time, when His Majesty was recovering from a sick 
spell and was in a bad humor because all his visitors in- 
sisted on discussing affairs of state, he implored Mont- 
morency to come to him and bring, of course, a small 
following, so that “they could enjoy each other’s com- 
pany.”2 Henry IV also depended on the constable to 
assist in the settlement of controversies in southern 
France. In 1598 Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, 
taking advantage of the disturbed condition of France, 
had seized the marquisate of Saluzzo. The king there- 
fore appointed Montmorency, Rosny, Villeroy, and 


1 Macon, Chantilly, pp. 22-27. 
% Lettres missises de Henri IV, V, 61. 
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others as his representatives to obtain a settlement of 
the disputed question; but their efforts were not suc- 
cessful, and as a result war was declared in 1599.1 

The king then asked the constable to join him at 
Lyon, saying that he was unwilling to take any resolu- 
tion without his advice.2. But, according to Montmo- 
rency, his poor health prevented him from acceding to 
the king’s request. Meanwhile Henry IV sent numerous 
letters to Montmorency, asking him to guard his health 
and also to send men to assist in the war.‘ Finally the 
king’s poor physical condition forced him to go to Gre- 
noble to recuperate. Again he invited the constable to 
visit him and discuss the problems involved in the war.’ 

About that time a court party of discontented nobles 
was formed. It included Marshal Bouillon, the duke of 
Montpensier, and Constable Montmorency. But the 
real leaders were the duke of Epernon and Marshal 
Biron.* Montmorency claimed that his sickness pre- 
vented him from traveling, though it is likely that his 
relations with that group and his opposition to the 
king’s policy in the south better explain his failure to 
visit Henry IV. Nevertheless he carried on certain 
Spanish negotiations, with the king’s approval, and 
later joined Henry at Lyon.” From there he went to 

4 Nouaillac, Villeroy, p. 387. 

*Siamondi, in his Histoire des Francais, XXII, 49-52, claims that the 
constable formed an alliance with the duke of Savoy and other Politiques, 
who felt that the king had not given them satisfactory rewards for their 
loyalty. According to Sismondi, Montmorency was not directly connected 
rth the Biron affair, slthough he had to intercede for a relative who was 

* Letras missives de Henri IV, V, 250-251, 253-255, 263-266, 269-270. 

¢ Ibid. pp. 273-275, 284-285, 291-293. 

* Ibid. p. 301. 


* D’Aigrefeuille, Histoire de... Montpellier, p. 343. 
1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, V, 301. 
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Languedoc, where he presided over a meeting of the 
Estates General at Beaucaire on October 16, 1600. 
Apparently he still displayed his old keen interest in 
the province. Thanking the Estates for their generous 
contribution to the needs of the state, and for their 
friendship toward him, manifested by a grant of money, 
he also testified his joy at being with them again. 
Furthermore, he expressed his sorrow that the extreme 
youth of his son prevented him from presenting the 
future governor to them, as his father had done in his 
case, also intimating he had hopes that his son would 
continue the devotion of the grandfather and father to 
the service of Languedoc, and restore any privileges or 
liberties lost during the recent troubles of France." 

In the meantime Henry IV had secured from the Pope 
the annulment of his marriage to Marguerite of Valois, 
and had arranged a new alliance with Marie de Médicis, 
niece of the grand duke of Tuscany and granddaughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand. The war with Savoy pre- 
vented the king from meeting his bride on her arrival in 
France; so he asked the constable to represent him. 
Montmorency was also to bring with him his daughters, 
the countess of Auvergne and the duchess of Ventadour, 
as companions for the queen.? Montmorency success- 
fully executed the desires of the king, though he per- 


. sonally disapproved of Henry’s marriage to a foreigner, 


and then, upon the conclusion of the war by the Treaty 
of Lyon, early in 1601, remained at that city as one of 
the commissioners to see that. the terms were enforced.? 

While there the constable planned his return to Lan- 


4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 886-887. 
* Lettres missiees de Henri IV, V, 326-327, 354. 
* Nouaillac, Villeroy, p. 394. 
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guedoc. A few months later he visited the province 
and made a solemn entrance into Toulouse, on May 17, 
1601, where he was lodged at the house of Cardinal 
Joyeuse, archbishop of the city. On August 22 he 
opened the meeting of the Estates at Pézenas, and at 
the same time held an assembly of deputies from the 
various towns, called to settle certain disputed matters 
between the Protestants and the Catholics of the prov- 
ince.! Evidently the constable was in complete charge 
of governmental matters in the Midi. For the king, 
in his letters, expressed his confidence in the ability of 
the constable to establish the royal authority in Langue- 
doc. So he gave him full power to settle all difficulties 
between the members of the two faiths as he thought 
best, and then informed the constable of the ill treat- 
ment of his subjects in both England and Spain, and of 
the suspension of commerce with the latter nation, 
which he was to have enforced in Languedoc.? 

By 1602 the quarrels over commercial privileges had 
led almost to another exhausting war with Spain. So 
when the constable returned again to Languedoc to 
partake of the medicinal waters to restore his health, 
he informed Henry of the threatening concentration of 
Spanish forces along the frontier, and advised the mass- 
ing of soldiers in the south! In reply Henry agreed 
to Montmorency’s suggestions, although he said it was 
rather late to obtain the troops necessary for this emer- 

1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 890-892; Lettres 
missises de Henri IV, VIII, 806-807. At the meeting of the Estates the 
constable called their attention to the moderate demands for revenue on the 
part of the king. He also promised to continue his efforts to protect the in- 
terest of Languedoc. (See Archives dela Haute-Garanne, C, 2290, fol. 196.) 

+ Lettres missises do Henri IV, V, 407-408, 416, 421-423, 446, 450, 
490-491. 

"Thid. pp. 850-552. 
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gency. Nevertheless he felt that the constable, with his 
experience and devotion, would meet the crisis.! But 
the threatened war did not occur ; soit was unnecessary 
for the old nobleman to undertake the strain of another 
military campaign. 

Notwithstanding various charges reflecting upon the 
loyalty of Montmorency, the comradeship between 
Henry IV and the constable continued. Vague refer- 
ences to the participation of Montmorency in plots 
directed against the king can be found, but no proof 
ofa break between the constable and the king can be 
discovered in the letters of Henry IV.* Friendly in char- 
acter, they indicate the fact that the king frankly re- 
lated to him his various affairs and sought the advice 
of his constable on most of them. Montmorency tried 
at least to appear loyal. In 1606, when the king occu- 
pied Sedan, after the discovery of numerous intrigues, 
he was greatly pleased at the capable way in which 
the constable supported his arms.‘ Indeed, Montmo- 
rency was so anxious to detect all conspirators against 
the peace of the realm that he arrested a suspicious 
character, not knowing that the latter was a secret 
agent of the king." Apparently Henry IV and Mont- 
morency understood each other, Both of them were 
proud, ambitious, and unscrupulous, but were sensible 
and shrewd enough to avoid a collision that would 
have destroyed a long friendship which it was politic 
for them to continue. 


4 Lettres missives de Henrt IV, V, 84-685. 

+ Lavisse, Histoire de France, VI, Part 11, 40; aloo Letires missines de 
Henri IV, V1, 662-664. 

8 Lettres missives de Henri TV, VI, 534-635, 538-539. 

4 Ibid. pp. 591-592, 605. 

* Ibid. pp. 662-664. 
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By 1604 Henry of Montmorency was seventy years 
of age, and while the old statesman bore his years well, 
the long hardships and anxieties of war, together with 
the vicissitudes of his checkered career, had weakened 
his vigorous constitution. Two years later he began 
to make final preparations for retirement from office, 
though he continued to take an active part in the king’s 
service, especially in the solution of various problems in 
the south. For example, in 1606 the constable arranged 
between the papal legate at Avignon and the king a 
settlement which resulted in the renewal of trade rela- 
tions.? Then he made a journey to Languedoc to present. 
his son to his beloved province as its future governor. 
He was preparing for the morrow. 

Young Henry II of Montmorency was at that time 
twelve years of age, a very handsome boy with a win- 
ning personality, which captured all who knew him. 
He and his sister Charlotte had been brought up at 
Chantilly, intrusted, because of their mother’s death and 
the long absences of their father, to the care of devoted 
servants and tutors. Special attention was paid to the 
young heir. In 1607 the tutor of the boy informed his 
father that young Henry was well protected from the 
cold winter at Chantilly, and that the father should not 
worry. A good fire was kept going in his room, the win- 
dows were sealed over with waxed paper, and in addi- 
tion hung with tapestry. The bed was warmed, and 
the boy slept in his fur robe under three heavy covers.* 

The people of Languedoc gave the constable and his 
heir a hearty welcome upon their arrival in the province, 
Without a doubt the old governor held a high place in 

1 Lettres missives de Henri IV, V1, 49-60, 349. 
+ Ibid. pp. 656-658, + Macon, Chantilly, pp. 45-46. 
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their affection. Father and son were tendered a royal 
reception at Montpellier, where over two thousand 
foreigners were present.! On September 7, 1606, they 
were met at Carcassonne by the deputies of Toulouse 
and were escorted to that famous capital of the south, 
On the way the first president of the parlement met 
them, and later entertained them at a magnificent 
banquet. The constable then went unofficially to the 
city, leaving all the pomp and ceremonies of entrance 
to the young Montmorency, who was to carry on the 
good name of the family in the south. Paternal pride 
reached its height the next day, when the governor for- 
mally presented his son to the parlement and promised 
in his name a continuation of the loyal service of the 
family to the province. Again, at the meeting of the 
Estates at Pézenas, on October 3, 1606, he introduced 
young Henry and assured them that the latter] would 
devote his life and goods to promote the happiness and 
the prosperity of his government. The future governor 
himself made a boyish but appropriate speech, in which 
he promised his friendship and asked for theirs. Then 
the constable and his heir returned to the court of their 
king.?- During the next few years Montmorency settled 
his business affairs in the north, so that he could retire 
finally to Languedoc. 

Meanwhile Henry IV became a frequent visitor at 
Chantilly, where he enjoyed the constable’s hospitality 
and found the hunting excellent. To show his interest 
in the chateau he ordered certain improvements to be 
made in the gardens, for which, of course, Montmorency 


1 D’Aigrefenille, Histoire . . . de Montpuitier, p. 346. 

4 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, X1, 897-900; see 
also Montmorency to Estates General of Languedoc, Pézenas, October 3, 
1606, Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2291, fol. 181. 
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was to pay.' In fact, Henry IV was inclined to impose 
on the hospitality and to meddle in the private affairs 
of his compeer, the constable. In the spring of 1608 he 
again insisted on the alliance between his daughter and 
Montmorency’s son, and became so determined that 
the duke had to undertake desperate measures to pre- 
vent its consummation. He had previously arranged a 
match more to his liking with Jeanne of Chemillé, one 
of the richest heiresses in France. So, in 1608, when 
little Henry was only thirteen, the ceremony was per- 
formed. Henry IV now became quite indignant and 
was cool to Montmorency for a time;? but the jovial 
disposition of the king and the constable’s desire to 
smooth over their quarrel brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between them, for after all the king had been more 
friend than master to the constable. Furthermore, 
Henry IV became interested in another member of the 
Montmorency family, and thus found it easy to forget 
his recent displeasure. 

Charlotte of Montmorency, daughter of the constable, 
had developed into a beautiful young woman. When, 
at fifteen years of age, she appeared at court with her 
aunt, the duchess of Angouléme, her astonishing beauty 
enraptured all beholders, and a single glimpse served 
to arouse the ready passion of the amorous king. Fortu- 
nately the attractive damsel was engaged to a young 
nobleman, but Henry refused to consider the fact an insu~ 
perable obstacle, for he spoke to the suitor as follows: 


Bassompiérre, I wish to speak to you as a friend. I am not 
only in love but also desperately infatuated with Mademoiselle 
of Montmorency. If you marry her, and she loves you, I will 


1 Lettres missioes de Henri IV, VII, 117-118, 135-136. 
4 Macon, Chantilly, pp. 47-52. 
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hate you; if she were to love me, you would hate me. This 
should not estrange our friendship. Therefore I have resolved 
to marry her to my nephew Condé." 

Then he persuaded the constable to break Charlotte’s 
betrothal to the young nobleman, and on May 17, 1609, 
she was, at the king’s command, given in marriage 
to the young prince of Condé.? The inexpensive wed- 
ding ceremony took place at Chantilly and appeared 
to be a happy event. Even the old constable, though 
seventy-five years of age, entered into the spirit of the 
occasion and danced with his sister-in-law, the duchess 
of Angouléme, who was seventy? 

To Henry the marriage was only a means to an end. 
Condé was a lazy, incapable fellow, who was supposed 
to have had no regard for his honor, and who loved 
the chase better than women. Naturally the king felt 
that his young nephew would not interfere with his own 
ardent courtship. But, much to his surprise, the prince 
resented his‘actions, watched his wife, and, after quar- 
reling for five months with Henry, suddenly fled to 
Brussels, taking Charlotte with him. The king was 
highly indignant. “Your son-in-law,” he wrote to the 
constable on June 12, 1609, “is indeed playing the devil. 
You and I must speak to him, so that he may acquire 
more wisdom. Meanwhile I will not await your arrival 
to begin, assuming of course that you do what the bearer 
will tell you.” 

By 1610 the affair became more or less international 
in character. On April 8, for instance, a dispatch from 

1 Bassompiérre, Mémoires, Series 2, Vol. KIX, 388-289. 
een Chantilly, pp. 52-56; Letires missives de Henry IV, VII, 


4 Macon, Chantilly, p. 56. 
“Lettres missives de Henri IV, VI, 721-722, 733. 
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the Venetian ambassador in Germany stated that the 
constable of France had asked the Infanta to restore to 
him his daughter, the princess of Condé, so that she 
might be present at the coronation of the queen. But a 
reply was received to the effect that the princess could 
only be “returned” to the person who had brought her 
there, — the prince of Condé.! Another report of May 
22, 1610, also added : 


News {has come) from Brussels that two memorials on the 
affair of the Princess of Condé, one from the Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme and one from the Constable Montmorenci, have been 
presented to their Highnesses, dealing with the bad conduct 
of the Prince and hinting at particulars that they dare not 
write, on the ground of which they demand a separation. 
The Princess herself has presented a memorial confirming 
the others. 


Charlotte was either flattered by the king's attentions 
or influenced by the remonstrances of her relatives, for 
apparently she listened to the constable and the duchess 
of Angouléme, who did their best to induce her return, 
and have been severely censured for their part in the af- 
fair. It was indeed intimated that Montmorency longed 
to see his daughter take the place of Marie de Médicis as 
queen of France. Perhaps the trouble even influenced 
the king in his determination to enter upon a new war 
against the Hapsburgs, but if so it was simply inciden- 
tal to his real design, — the abasement of the Austrian 
house. At any rate, Henry IV arranged for the corona- 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, X1, 460. 

1 Tbid. p. 491, 

* Montmorency in public complained over the misfortunes of his daugh- 
ter and asked for her return, but in private said she was safer with the 
Tnfanta than in his own home (see D' Aumale, Histoire des princes de Condé, 
1, 308-309). 
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tion, on May 13, 1610, of the queen, who was to act as 
regent in his absence, and on the following day died by 
the hand of an assassin before he could solve either his 
domestic or his political problems. 

His death opened the way for a new settlement of the 
Condé episode. As soon as he heard of the murder of 
Henry IV the prince of Condé returned to France and 
announced his loyalty to the regency. On the other 
hand, his attitude toward Charlotte changed, for he now 
became convinced that she had not been true to him. 
He therefore decided to have the marriage annulled." 
Meanwhile the constable tried to justify himself for his 
unfriendly conduct toward his son-in-law by declaring 
that all the official documents were written at the com- 
mand of the king. He maintained that he was not 
acquainted with the content of some of them, since he 
could not read, and that his signature to them had been 
traced. He also claimed that Charlotte’s tender years, 
together with the intrigues of certain individuals, 
helped to explain the unfortunate affair.* Condé finally 
decided that it was to his interest to be reconciled to 
his wife, especially when he discovered that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to have the marriage annulled, 
and when he realized that he could not afford the - 
enmity of the powerful house of Montmorency. At 
Chantilly, on August 6, 1610, the happy reconcilia- 
tion occurred, which later resulted in the birth of the 
great Condé, the greatest descendant of the two fa- 
mous houses. 

The death of Henry IV marked Montmorency’s dis- 
appearance as a national figure. Nevertheless the aged 


1 Henrard, Henri IY et la princesse de Condé, p. 332. 
Ibid. p. 336, 
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constable, who had served the king so long and so well, 
and who had helped to restore the French to their 
former state of internal order and international prestige, 
tried to carry out the last instructions of his king. 
Appointed by Henry as a member of the council of re- 
gency, Montmorency faithfully attended all its meet- 
ings, supported the king’s policy as interpreted by 
Sully, and constantly guarded the interests of Langue- 
doc. But factional intrigues prevented the old constable 
from becoming a member of the real council in power.! 
Aware of the situation, and realizing that he had very 
nearly lived out his allotted span of years, he decided, 
in 1612, to leave the court forever and to retire to his 
beloved province of Languedoc, there to end his days.? 

Upon his arrival he was given a warm welcome by the 
Estates General, for his presence, they claimed, tended 
to extinguish the fires which the enemies of public peace 
had started. At the meeting of that body, held on 
October 25, 1612, at Beaucaire, the old governor pre- 
sided as in the days of old, and again asked the Catholics 
and Huguenots to live in peace and pledge undying 
loyalty to the king and the queen mother.* In fact, he 
made an earnest attempt to maintain peace during the 
few years he had left. But by November of 1613 the end 
was drawing near. That month he presided over the 
Estates General of Languedoc for the last time. Arriv- 


1 Sully, Memoirs (English ed.), 111, 248, 281-283 ; D’ Aigrefenille, Histoire 
+ de Montpellier, pp. 343-350; D’Eatréea, Mémoires, p.21; Desormeaux, 
Histoire de 1a maison de Montmorenci, 111, 164-167 ; Montmarency to 
Paris, February &, 1610, January 18, 1612, Archives de I'Hérault, fole. £2, 
87, pp. 190, 204. 

* Before his departure the constable sold some of his forest land in the 
north, paid part of his debts, and had pictures of Henry IV and himself 
painted at Chantilly (see Macon, Chantilly, pp. 58, 61, 63), 

* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XT, 913. 
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ing a little late, on account of his illness, he was received 
with the reverence due to a man who for years had 
guarded the interests of his beloved province and was 
soon to leave the scenes of his labors.1 The end came a 
few months later. Preserving his courage and lucidity 
to the last, Henry of Montmorency-Damville, as he felt 
death approaching, had himself clad in the gown of a 
Capuchin monk and passed peacefully from this earth 
on April 2, 1614.2 According to his wish he was buried 
without pomp in the church of the convent of the Capu- 
chins, which he had erected at Notre-Dame-du-Grau, 
near Agde.* 

Henry of Montmorency died as he had lived, a sincere 
Catholic. Although a Politique, because of convictions 
or of circumstances, he at no time opposed his Church. 
He even maintained that he was defending its real in- 
terests when he advocated religious toleration, and both 
Henry IV and the papacy realized that he was sincere 
in that claim. Indeed, the king depended upon the 
constable to settle the religious questions in the south, 
especially any problem involving the papal interests at 
Avignon.‘ 

After the death of the illustrious leader, his son, 
Henry II of Montmorency, at a meeting of the Estates 
General at Pézenas, formally took over the government, 
promising to guard its interests as his father had for 


1 Report of the meeting of the Estates General, Pézenas, November 5, 
1613, Archives de la Haute-Garonne, C, 2294, fol. Iv. 

1 The death, in 1612, of his brother, Charles of Montmorency, baron of 
Damville, enabled the constable to assume this title again and hand it on 
to his son, whose demise ended the connection between the barons of Dam- 
ville and the house of Montmarency, which had lasted for over three cen- 
turies (see D’Estrées, Mémoires, p. 195). 

# Devic and Vaimete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 917; Macon, 
Chantilly, p. 64. 

4 Lettres missives de Hensi IV, VIL, 8-9, 117, 229-231. 
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over fifty years. The president of the Estates then de- 
livered a speech, in which he mentioned the good under- 
standing which always had existed between the old 
governor and the province, and extolled the love which 
the former had for his subjects. On December 12, 1614, 
a solemn service was held in Languedoc for the con- 
stable, in which the same respect was paid to his mem- 
ory as to that of his king and compeer, Henry IV.1 

Montmorency merited the honor. As governor and 
constable he had worked unremittingly for the develop- 
ment of his province, and around him centered the in- 
dependent tendencies which still survived in the south. 
Establishing his capital at Pézenas, he made it an im- 
portant city. Messengers from the king called on him, 
and orders were sent to all parts of his government. 

” A very interesting social life developed at Pézenas, and 
ambassadors, monarchs, and other great personages 
visited there from time to time in order to enjoy its 
charm,? After his death, however, Pézenas ceased to be 
the most attractive city of the Midi. It had experienced 
its golden age and now declined. Today it is merely a 
village. So it was with Languedoc, although one can 
find, even at the present time, traces of the greatness 
which this province enjoyed in the past. 

One writer maintains that Henry of Montmorency- 
Danville was one of the last of the great feudal barons 
who practically reigned as uncrowned kings in their 
Tespective provinces. He relates a very curious legend 
of Pézenas, involving its great lord, the constable. 
Montmorency, while on a visit to his home in Pézenas, 


1 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrale de Lonquedoc, X1, 919-920. 
2 Allids, Une ville d’Etals, pp. 47-48; see also Delouvrier, Histoire de 
Plérenas, pp. 230-231, 
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in 1581, happened to see a beautiful orange grove"near 
the main road to Montpellier. Visiting it, he admired 
the magnificent trees and made up his mind to purchase 
it. But when he made its owner an offer, the latter was 
silent. During the night someonedamaged the grove, and 
the gardener naturally blamed Montmorency. Power- 
less to obtain his revenge, the gardener had sculptured 
in a piece of stone attached to the wall of a building 
located in the garden the figure of a dog lying on the 
ground. Underneath was inscribed the following:! 


I am the dog who gnaws the bone. 
While gnawing it I wait alone. 

The time will come (but it’s yet to be) 
When I'll bite him who once bit me. 


The author who repeats this legend maintains that 
it represented the early opposition of the middle class 
to the nobles, and was a prophecy of the revolution 
to come. It may be added, he says, that at least the 
gardener obtained some satisfaction. One evening when 
Montmorency was going home he was delayed by a bad 
storm and asked aid of the same farmer. The man 
repeated the words of the inscription and, laughing 
mockingly at the constable, retired to his house with- 
out giving assistance. Montmorency understood, and, 
saying nothing, spent the night in his carriage.* Sev- 
eral centuries later the bloodthirsty mobs dragged 
the nobles out of their carriages and sent them to the 
guillotine. 

1 Je suis le chien, qui ronge l'0s, 
En le rongeant je prends repos. 
Un tempa viendra qui n'est vena 
0 je mordrai qui m'a mordu. 

2 Allids, Une ville d’Etats, pp. 55-56. 
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Perhaps if Henry of Montmorency-Damville had 
lived in the revolutionary days he would have main- 
tained that the interests of the state required the de- 
struction of absolutism, just as in the sixteenth century 
he claimed that the welfare of the realm depended upon 
unity under a powerful king. But of course it is impos- 
sible to predict what Montmorency might have done if 
he had lived at another period in history. It is even 
difficult to appraise his exact influence upon the fortunes. 
of France. Nevertheless it must be admitted that “as 
an uncrowned king of the south,” who had successfully 
wielded the balance of power in his province for over 
fifty years, and as a Catholic and Politique leader, he 
was an important factor in saving the absolute French 
monarchy, in making Henry of Navarre king, and in 
bringing about the triumph of the Politique idea by 
establishing religious toleration. He occupies an impor- 
tant place in history. 

1 Cardinal Richelieu, in his Mémotres, wrote the following estimate of 
the constable: “The persecution which his house received from the Guises 
impelled him, in self-defense, to unite with the Huguenots of Languedoc, 
although the service of the king required opposition to them. On the other 
hand he refused to allow the Huguenots to exercise arbitrary control over 
the Catholics. Instead, he maintained an equilibrium between the two 
parties which permitted him to remain in arms as long as the ware lasted. 
Henry the Great, in order to remove him with honor from the province, 
where he had exercised practically sovereign control, gave him [in 1593] 
the office of constable, which three of his forbears had possessed.” (See 
Mémoires de Richeliew, 1, 278-279.) 
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CHAPTER X 
MONTMORENCY’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


‘HE death of Henry IV and of the constable marked 
the end of a period in which France, confronted 
by internal chaos and international conflict, emerged a 
victorious and united realm. It is true that, in the age 
of the regency which followed, the monarchy failed to 
develop. This, however, was a passing phase, for in 
1624 Cardinal Richelieu rose to power and carried the 
Politique idea to its logical conclusion in French unity 
under an absolute king.’ The greatness of France in 
the days of Richelieu is well recognized, but it can be 
explained only in the light of the achievements of his 
predecessors in the years of internal chaos. The most 
important of these figures was of course Henry IV. But 
back of him there were others of the Politique group who 
cannot be left out of the story. Unquestionably the fore- 
most of these was Henry of Montmorency-Damville. 
In a measure it fell to the lot of the Politiques, of 
whom Damville was a leader, to solve the issues between 
the contending religious parties. The civil wars, they 
said, clearly demonstrated the vital necessity for a spirit 
of toleration if France was to be saved. Some way had 
to be found to wipe out religious dissension. To them 
Catholicism was an international faith transcending the 
1 For anexcellent articleon the “interest of thestate” idea see F. Meinecke, 
“Die Lehre von den Interessen der Staaten in Frankreich Richelieus,”’ in 


Historische Zeitschrift, CKXII (1920-1921), 24 et seq. 
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narrow limits of loyalty toa single state, whereas Calvin- 

\ ism, on the other hand, tended toward decentralization. 
So the Politiques, clear-sighted enough to appreciate the 
unfortunate trend of the political and religious thought 
of the day, realized that religious controversy must be 
removed from the sphere of politics; otherwise the dam- 
age caused by the inevitable religious wars would injure 
their personal fortunes as well as the nation. As patriotic 
Frenchmen they therefore subordinated all issues to the 
welfare of the state. Codperation for the general good 
became the cry, and the absolute monarchy of Henry IV 
was the result. 

As has been shown, Henry of Montmorency-Damville 
was one of the important leaders of that party. Courted 
and sought for by all factions because of his power, he 
wisely concluded that his own welfare and the interests 
of the state were identical, and acted accordingly. When 
necessary, he allied himself with the Huguenots but 
did not sacrifice his religion; he resisted his king but 
remained faithful to the principle of monarchy ;' and 
when the existence of the French state depended upon 
the outcome of the struggle over the succession, follow- 
ing the death of Henry III, Montmorency threw his 
powerful influence to the support of Henry of Navarre 
and helped to make possible his rise to the throne.? As 
a reward for his assistance Montmorency received the 


1 Desormeaux, Histoire de ia maison de Montmorenci, III, 159-160; 
Delouvrier, Histoire de Pézenas, p. 233. 

*Devic and Valesete, Histoire générale de Lenguedoc, XI, 915-916, 
“Henry IV owes in certain respects his crown to Montmorency” (see 
Delouvrier, Histoire de Péeenas, p. 233, and Desormeaux, Histoire de le 
maison de Montmorenci, I, 159-160). Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, 
XXI, 311, says that Montmorency retained his authority in Languedoc 
notwithstanding the opposition of Charles IX, Henry III, and Catherine. 
He was more an ally of Henry IV than a subject. 
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office of constable. His interests henceforth identified 
with those of the state, he worked unceasingly to end 
the war against Spain and to substitute peace and pros- 
perity for strife. 

According to the standards of the time Montmorency 
was not considered a well-educated man. It has been 
said that he could neither read nor write, and had to 
make a mark instead of signing his name. On the other 
hand, a number of writers claim that there are letters in 
existence written in his own hand.' Yet Montmorency 
made up for his deficiency by his natural keenness of 
mind. He was even greater as a diplomat than as a 
military leader, although as a commander he was con- 
sidered distinctly above the average. His independence 
of thought and action, his bravery, and his shrewd 
diplomacy enabled him to visualize the various situa- 
tions as they developed, to change from one faction to 
another according to circumstances, and finally, when 
the civil wars were over, to emerge unharmed and more 
powerful than before.* 

Montmorency had the good and bad characteristics 
of the men of his age and nation. He was selfish, fickle, 
inconsistent, and fond of affairs with women. Like his 


1 Daniel (Histoire de France, XIII, 98) maintains that Montmorency 
wrote with difficulty. He says, however, that the governor dictated and 
aigned all his letters, and made it a point to answer all communications, 
In that connection Devic and Vaiseete (Histoire géndrale de Languedoc, XI, 
917) write that he kept in his household several secretaries, to whom he 
dictated his voluminous correspondence, and in spite of his lack of educa- 
tion he always urged the establishment of schools and the protection of 
universities and teachers. De Crue also states that many of Montmorency’s 
letters were written in his own hand (see De Crue, Le Parti des politiques, 

44). 

Z 1 De Crue, in Le Parti des politiques, p. 38, eays that Damville was not 
a diplomat but a military man. This statement, however, applies to bis 
early career. 
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father he loved military discipline, and could be very 
severe and even unscrupulous. On the other hand, he 
had some truly noble traits, being generous to his friends, 
honest, and gallant. He was shrewd and very reason- 
able. Though he was not a student of books, he under- 
stood men and had the common sense so necessary 
to real success.! As constable he found it difficult to re- 

‘ strain his personal ambitions. At times his loyalty to 
the crown was seriously questioned, especially when, as 
a great lord, he tried to create a semi-independent 
feudal holding in the south. Yet he was wise enough to 
see that in order to promote his own interests he must 
coéperate with other leaders in defense of the state. 
For that reason he became a Politique, advocating 
religious toleration and bitterly opposing foreign influ- 
ence in France. 

Languedoc owed Henry of Montmorency a special 
debt of gratitude. One of the storm centers of the 
religious wars, it seemed as though this province would 
be torn to pieces; but, thanks to the restraining in- 
fluence of its Politique governor, it not only survived 
but even recovered from its losses, and when Henry of 
Navarre finally became king, Montmorency, by means 
of his influence in Languedoc, saved it for the monarchy. 
Furthermore, as constable he strengthened the bonds 
between Languedoc and the state by looking out for the 
interests of his government." 

But Henry of Montmorency-Damville’s place in his- 
tory is determined largely by the part he played as an 
advocate of religious liberty and political unity. Like 


Devic and Vaissete, Histoire géntrole de Longuedoc, XI, 917-918; 
Desormeaux, Histoire de ia maison de Montmorenci, III, 157-163. 
* Devic and Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, XI, 916. 
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a number of his contemporaries, his policy of toleration 
was based on two aims: to secure to each subject of the 
realm the right to live according to the dictates of his 
own conscience without danger of molestation; and to 
pacify the religious strife in order to obtain for the king 
a unified, obedient state. Unlike most of the men who 
lived at that time, he had the ability to put his ideas 
into execution. As the leader of a small but influential 
Politique faction he was able, during the critical days 
of the religious wars, to turn his strength to the side 
favoring his views. Therefore he was the one man on 
whom Henry of Navarre depended to support him in 
his efforts to take religion out of politics by establishing 
toleration. But Montmorency did more than assist 
Navarre in carrying out that policy; he also helped him 
to assert his legitimate claims to the throne ; and when 
Navarre obtained the crown, Montmorency, as con- 
stable, aided him in maintaining it against the attacks 
of jealous foreign rulers, ambitious feudal lords, and 
restless bourgeoisie. Therefore the immediate fruits of 
his work were not only religious toleration, as formally 
established by the Edict of Nantes, but also the devel- 
opment of the great French absolute monarchy in the 
sixteenth century. 

At the present time the work of Montmorency, as 
well as that of Henry IV and other leaders of the six- 
teenth century who advocated subordination of all in- 
terests to those of the realm, is reflected in the separation 
of Church and State and in the development of modern 
nationalism, —the nationalism manifested variously, 
for example, in the policies of Roosevelt, Clemenceau, 
and Mussolini. The outstanding importance of Mont- 
morency lies in his intense love of country expressed in 
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his willingness to make every sacrifice for it, barring 
only the renunciation of his faith. Living at a time 
when France was divided into numerous political fac- 
tions, most of them actuated by religious motives, his 
successful attempts to maintain the interest of his coun- 
try stamp him as one of the great statesmen who were 
the first to recognize and welcome the prevailing force 
in politics and in most phases of present-day life, — the 
State. Montmorency’s career constitutes an important 
chapter in the transition from the dominance of religion 
to that of politics. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON AUTHORITIES 
I, PRINTED MATERIALS 


No attempt has been made to give a complete list of works 
bearing on the subject of this volume; the following is merely 
a selection of the more important ones. These are arranged 
alphabetically within groups. Where more than one edition ia 
listed, the date in italics indicates the work used.! Additional 
materials can be found by means of the excellent bibliographies 
published in France, some of which are mentioned below. 

A, BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
I. Catalogue géntral des lieres imprimés de la biblicth2que na- 
tionale. Auteurs. 87 vols. Paris, 1897 ff. 

‘This is an indispensable guide for the student working in the National 
Library in Paris. It has its limitations, however, for it is strictly an author 
catalogue and is complete only through ‘La Néziére,”” within the letter L. 

I. FRANKLIN, ALFRED. Les Sources del’ histoite de France: notices 
bibliographiques et analyliques des inventaires et des recueils 
de documents relatifs @ histoire de France. Paris, 1877. 

TIL Motnwer, Exme Louis Marie Aucuste, and others. Les 
Sources de Phistoite de France depuis les origines jusqu'en 
1815. 3 parts, 12 vole. Paris, 1901-1913. 

In the second part (Vols. ITI and IV) of this publication Professor Henri 
‘Hauser has written an excellent account of the sources available for a study 
of sixteenth-century France. 

IV. Monop, GABRIEL Jacques. Bibliographie de histoire de 
France: catalogue méthodique a chronologique des sources 
ef des ownrages relatifs 4 l'histoire de France depuis les origines 
fusqu'en 1789, Paris, 1888, 

V. TILLEY, ARTHUR. Tee dekeeeniee of th Freeh Renatcsenc 
2 vole, Cambridge, 1904. 
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VIL. Suggestive lists of books on this period may also be found in 
the following: 


1. Cambridge Modem History. Planned by the late Lord 
‘Acton... ,edited by A. W. Ward and Stanley Leathes 
+». (13 vols.) (New York and London, 1902-1912). 
See Vol. IV, The Wars of Religion, 

2, Lavisse, ERNEST (Editor) ... Histoire de France depuis 
es origines jusqu’d la résolution. Published with the col- 
laboration of MM. Bayet, Block, et al. (9 vols.) (Paris, 
1904-c, 1911). See Vol. V by H. Lemonnier and Vol. VI 
by J. H. Marigjol. 

B. DOocuMENTS. 
L. Important French collections. 
In this study the following sets have been wsed : 

1. Collection comple des mémoites relatifs a histoire de France 
depuis le 10gne de Philippe Auguste jusqu'é la paix de 
Paris conclue en 1763 avec des notices sur chaque ourrage. 
Edited by Claude Bernard Petitot (and L. J. N. Mon- 
merqué). Series I, 52 vols. Series I, 78 vols. 130 vols. 
in 131. Paris, 1820-1 

2. Collection de documents inédits sur Phistoire de France, 
publiés par ordre du roi et par les soins du ministre de 
P instruction publique, Paris, 1835 f. 

‘The above collection contained three hundred and thirty-one volumea 
in 1915. 

3. Nouselle collection des mémotres sur Phistoire de France 
depuis le XIII sitcle jusqu’d la fin du XVIII® sitcle, 
prictdés de notices pour cavactériser chaque auteur des 
mémoires et son tboque suivis de Vanalyse des documents 
historiques qui s'y rapportent, Edited by Joseph Frangois 
Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat. 34 vols. in 32. Paris, 
1836-1839, 

4. Publications de la socittt de histoire de France. Paris, 
1835 ff. 


‘This collection contained three hundred and seventy-six volumes in 1917. 


Il. Some of the important works found in the French collections. 
Numbers 1 and 3 of the sets named above are not so serv- 
iceable as the others. Nevertheless valuable information 
concerning the career of Henry of Montmorency-Damville 
has been found in all of them. The following works are in- 
teresting examples: 
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1. Collection. Edited by Petitot, 
@, BASSOMPIERRE, FRANQOIS, MARECHAL DB. Mémoires 
(1579-1640), Series II, Vols. XIX, XXI. 

6, Bourton, HENRI DE LA TOUR D'AUVERGNE DE, 
Mémotres (1555-1586). Series I, Vol. XXXV. 

¢. CASTELNAU, MICHEL DE, Mémoires (1559-1570). Series 
I, Vol. XXXII. 

d. CAYET, PIERRE VICTOR PALMA. Chronologie novénaire 
(1589-1597). Series I, Vols. XL-XLIII. 

¢, DUVILLARS, FRANGOIS DE BOYVIN, BARON DE, Mémoires 
(1550-1560). Series I, Vols. XXVITI-XXX. 

JS. GROULART, CLAUDE, Mémotres (1588-1604). Series I, 
Vol. XLIX. 

& L’Estore, PIERRE DE. Mémoires pour servir 4 Thistoire 
de France and Journal de Henri III (1515-1589). 
Series I, Vols. XLV-XLIX. 

‘A. SULLY, MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUNE, DUC DE. . . Mémoires 
de Sully (1557-1611). Series II, Vols. I-IX; also 
translated from the French by Charlotte Lennox. 
3 vols. London, 1756. 


‘This work should be used with caution. 


4. TAVANNES, GASPARD DE SAULX, SEIGNEUR DE. Mé- 
moires (1515-1573). Series I, Vols. XXIII-: XXV. 
2. Collection de documents inédits. 
a. GRANVELLE, ANTOINE PERRENOT, CARDINAL DE, 
Papiers d'état du cardinal Granvelle, d’apres les manu- 
serits de la bibliotheque de Besancon. Edited by Charles 
Weiss. 9vols. Paris, 1841-1852. 
’. Henry IV. Recueil des letires missives de Henri IV. 
Edited by Berger de Xivrey and J, Guadet. 9 vols, 
Paris, 1843-1876. 
In this collection are found many letters which reveal the personal and 
Political relations between Henry IV and Henry of Montmorency-Damville, 


¢. Mépicis, CATHERINE DE. Lettres de Catherine de 
Médicis. Edited by Hector de ta Ferriére and le comte 
Baguenault de Puchesse. 10 vols. Paris, 1880-1909, 


‘These volumes contain important letters from Catherine to Damville. 
d. Négociations diplomatiques de la France avec la Toscane. 


Collected by Giuseppe Canestrini and edited by 
Abel Desjardins. 6 vols. Paris, 1859-1886. 
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¢. Relations des ombossadeurs vénitiens sur les affaires de 
France au XVI¢ sitcle. Collected and translated by 
M.N. Tommaseo. 2 vols. Paris, 1838. 

‘These papers contain the comments of diplomats who judged as his 
torians and observed aa men of affairs. As a result they were able to esti- 
mate the acta of Catherine de Médicie, the Guises, and others with rare 
impartiality. 


3. Nouselle Collection. Edited by Michaud and Poujoulat. 
@. La Nove, FRANQOIS DE, Mémoires (1562-1570). Series I, 
Vol. IX. 
®, MERGEY, JEAN DE, Mémoires (1554-1589). Series I, 
Vol. IX. 
4. Publications de la soci#té da U’histoire de France. 
@. EsTR&ES, FRANQOIS JEAN, DUC D’, Mémoires. Edited 
by Paul Bonnefon. Paris, 1910. 
5. MonLuc, BLAIsE DE. Commentoires et lettres. Edited 
by Alphonse de Ruble. 5 vols. Paris, 1864-1872. 
¢. RICHELIEU, ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS, CARDINAL DE. 
Mémoires du cardinal de Richelieu (5 vols.) (Paris, 
1907 ff). See Vol. I. 
d. TURENNE, VICOMTE DE, Mémoites du ricomle de Turenne 
depuis duc de Bouillon (1565-1585). Edited by le 
comte Baguenault de Puchesse. Paris, 1901. 
ILI. Important English collections. 

The various English sets also contain considerable material 
on thissubject. Among them may be mentioned the following : 
1. Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to Eng- 
Wish Affairs, existing in the Archives and Collections of 
Venice and in the Other Libraries of Northern Italy. Edited 
by Rawdon Brown, G. Cavendish Bentinck, Horatio F. 
ore and Allan B. Hinds, 24 vols. London, 1864— 


Valuable information for the study of Heary of Montmorency-Damville 
can be found in this set. 


2. Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series of the Reign of 
Elizabeth, preserved in the State Deportment of Her Maj- 
etty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
‘Stevenson, Allan James Crosby, Arthur John Butler, 
and Sophie Crawford Lomas. 20 vola. London, 1863 ff. 

In this collection are found full copies or digesta of the dispatches and 
papers of the English representatives in France. At the present time the 
tet is complete only to May, 1586. 
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3. Calendar of State Papers relating to English Affairs, pre- 
served principally at Rome in the Vatican Archives ond 
Library (Vol. I, Elisabeth 1558-1571). Edited by J. M. 

- London, 1916. 

4, Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland ond Mery, 
Queen of Scots (1547-1603). preserved in the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere. Edited by 
Joseph Bain and William K. Boyd. 9 vols. Edinburgh, 
1898-1915. 

At the present time this eet is complete to 1588. 
IV. Other French collections. 
In addition to the material in the large collections men- 
tioned above, a great deal is found in the smaller French sets 
andaeparate volumes, A few representative ones arc listedas 


1, Archives curieuses de Phistotre de France. Edited by L. 
Lataiet (LL. ‘Cimber, pseu D, F. Danjou, and 
Blanchet. 27 vols. Paris, 1834-1 


‘This collection contains a number of sixteenth-century documents. It 
‘covers the period from Louis XI to the end of the reign of Louis XIII, and 
supplements the Petitot and other French collections. 


2. Documents inkdits pour servis 2 U histoire de la riforme et de 
ta tigue. Edited by Jean Loutchitzki. Paris, 1875. 

3, Documents inédits sur P histoire du Languedoc et La Rochelle 
pres la Saini-Barthtlemy (1572-1574). Edited by Jean 
Loutchitzki. Paris, 1873. 

4, FOURQUEVAUX, BARON Dg. Les Guerres de religion en 
Languedoc d’aprés les papiers du baron de Fourqueroux 
(2572-1574). Edited with introduction by Charles 
Douais, reprint from the Annales du Midi, Vol. IV. 
Toulouse, 1892. 

5. Gacues, Jacques. Mémoires de Jacques Gaches sus les 
guerres de religion @ Castres et dans Languedoc (1555— 
1610). Edited by Charles Pradel. Paris, 1879. 

6. [GouLart, SIMON.] Mémoires de la ligue. 6 vols. Amster- 
dam, 1758. 

‘This work should be used with caution. 


7. Henry IV. Letires intimes. Edited by Louis Etienne 

. Dussieux. Paris, 1876. 
8. L’HOprrat, MicHEt pe. Gvsres complétes. Edited by 
Pierre Joseph Spiridion Duféy. 5 vols, Paris, 1824-1826, 
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9. MORNAY, PHILIPPE DE, SEIGNEUR DU PLessis-MARLY. 
Mémoires e correspondance (12 vols.) (Paris, 1824- 
1825). See Vol. I-IV. 


In addition to the work of Mornay this set includes the Mémotres of 
Madame de Mornay concerning the life of her husband. He was one of the 
‘outstanding Huguenot leaders of that time, and, furthermore, exerted an 
important influence upon the career of Henry IV. His references to Henry 
of Montmorency-Damville must be given serious tion. 


10. OssaT, ARNAUD, CARDINAL D’, Leltres, Rouen, 1643. 


C, OTHER Booxs." 
L. General histories. 

The general histories of France contain only a few im- 
Portant references to the governor of Languedoc, but furnish 
essential background material for a general knowledge of the 
period, Among these are cited the following: 

1. Dantet, Gari. Histoire de France depuis Uttablisse- 
ment de la monarchie francaise dans les Goules. 17 vols. 
Paris, 1713, 1755-1757. 

2, DARESTE DE LA CHAVANNE, ANTOINE ELIsABETH CLf0- 
PHAS, Histoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’a nos 
jours. 9 vols. Paris, 1848, 1884-1885: 

3, GRANT, ARTHUR James. The French Monarchy, 1483- 
1789 (Cambridge Historical Series). Edited by G. W. 
Prothero. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1905. 

4. L' Histoire de France racontée per les contemporains. Edited 
by Berthold Zeller and A. Luchaire. 22 vols. Paris, 1887, 
1881-1890. 

5, Mackinnon, JAMES. The Growth and the Decline of the 
French Monarchy. London and New York, 1902. 

6 Martin, Louis Henri. Histoire de France depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu'en 1789. 17 vols. Paris, 
1838-1854, 1860-1861, 1867-1885. 

7, SIMONDE DE SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEONARD, Histoire 
des Francais depuis Porigine jusqwen 1789, 31 vols. 


1821-1844. 
‘These histories have been superseded in many respects by more recent 
works. Nevertheless they furnish considerable information upon various 
Dhases of Montmorency’s career. 


1 In this group are included all volumes that do not come under the 
category of bibliographies and collections of documents. 
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IL. Histories writien by contemporaries of Montmorency. 

‘These should be read in order to understand the widely 
varying views and sympathies of the time. Critical analyses 
of some of these works are included in Tilley’s Literature of the 
French Renaissance, cited above. The following are especially 
useful : 

1, AuBIGNE, AGRIFFA D’, Histoire sniverselle (Société de 
Vhistoire de France). Edited by Alphonse de Ruble. 
10 vols. Maillé, 1616-1620; Paris, 1886-1909. 

2. BRANTOME, PIERRE DE BOURDEILLE, SEIGNEUR DE. 
Eusres complates (Société de Vhistoire de France). 
Edited by Ludovic Lalanne (11 vols.) (Paris, 1665- 
1666, 1864-1882). See Vol. III, Grands Copitaines 


francais. 

8 Porauini®ae, Henri LANCELOT VoIstn DE LA. L’Hisoire 
de France enrichie des plus notables occurrences . . . de- 
puis Ton 1550 jusgu’d ces temps. 2 vols. La Rochelle, 
1581. 

‘This ia a very important sixteenth-century history It is exceedingly 
valuable in the study of the religious wars. 


4. THou, Jacques AUGUSTE DE. Histoire universelle depuis 
1543 jusqu'en 1607, traduite sur Pédition latine de Lon- 
dres. 16 vols. Leyden, 1604; London and Paris, 1734. 
Numbers 1, 2, and 4, cited above, are particularly interesting because 
Tepresent respectively the Huguenot, the Catholic, and the Politique 
point of view. 
IIL. Histories of sixteenth-century France. 
Among the more modern histories of sixteenth-century 
France are the following : 


«= -. The Centuty of the Renaissance. 
Translated from the French by Elsie Finnimore Buckley, 
with introduction by John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 
London, [1916). 

2, RANKE, LEOPOLD VON. Franziisische Geschichte sornehmlich 
im sechzeknien und sielzeknten Jahrhundert. 6 vols. 
Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856-1862. 
IV. Histories of the French wars of religion. 
1. ARMSTRONG, EDWARD. The French Wars of Religion: their 
Political Aspects. London, 1892. 
‘This is an excellent interpretation of the political significance of the 
religious ware, 
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2. Davia, HENRICO CATERINO. The History of the Civil 
Wars of France. Translated from the Italian by Ellis 
Farneworth. 2 vols. Venice, 1630; London, 1758. 
An interesting account of the civil wara, written by a man who was a 
page in the household of Henry III. The work, however, is un! 
because of the author's personal bias, 


3, THOMPSON, JAMES WESTFALL, The Wars of Religion in 
France, 1559-1576: the Huguenots, Catherine de Midicis, 
and Philip II. Chicago, 1909. 
In this stimulating book Professor Thompeon recognizes Henry of 
Montmorency-Damville as an important Politique leader in southern 


4, Titer, ArTHuR AuGusTus. The French Wars of Religion. 

London, 1919. 
V. Local French histories. 

‘Montmorency’s career as a Politique lord of the south is 
described in the various histories of the Midi. Among them 
are the following: 

1, AIGREFEUILLE, CHARLES D’. Histoire de la ville de Mont- 
pellier. Montpellier, 1737, 1875-1882. 

2. ALLIts, Paut-Atsert. Une ville d'ttats: Pézenas oux 
XVI et XVIIé sitcles. Paris, 1908. 

3. DeLouvrrer, Appt A. Histoire de Pézenas, ville latine 
seigneurie ftadale comtt, chef-liew de canton et de ses 
environs (Hérault) suivie de ? Hermite de Saint-Siméon 
prés Pézenas, Montpellier, 1900. 

4, Devic, Dom Craupe, and VarsseTe, Dom Jean Josep. 
Histoire générale de Languedoc (16 vols.) (Toulouse, 
1872-1904). See Vols. XI, XII. 

An excellent history, which may well be considered a classic example of 
French scholarship. Volume XI deals largely with the history of the prov- 
ince in the sixteenth century, and Volume XII contains a very interesting 
article on Henry of Montmorency-Damville, by J. Romain (pp. 106-124), 
and copies of a number of sixteenth-century documents, the originals of 
which are found in various archives and libraries of France. 


5. FABRE, ALBERT, Histoire de Montpellier depuis son origine 
Susqu'a la fin de la résolution. Montpellier, 1897. 
6. GAcHON, PAUL Jean Louis... . Histoire de Languedoc. 
is, 1921. 
7. LaPAILLE, GERMAIN DE. Annales de la ville de Toulouse 
depuis la reunion de ia comté de Toulouse a ia coutonne, 
2 vols, Toulouse, 1687-1701. 
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8. MENARD, P, Histoire civile, ecclésiastique of litttratre de la 
ville de Nismes. 7 vols. Paris, 1750-1758. 
‘VL. Biographies. 

The biographies of people who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury also furnish pertinent information concerning the career 
‘of Montmorency. Among these are the following : 

1, AMBERT, GENERAL JOACHIM. Duplessis-Mornay (1549- 
1623), Paris, 1847. 

2. Amsert, GEntrat Joacim, Le connéiable Anne de Mont- 
morency (1493-1567). Tours, 1880. 

3. Aumate, Henri-Evcene Pumirrg Louis v’OrLtans, 
Duc D’, Histoire des princes de Condé pendant les 
XVI¢ et XVII siecles. 2 vols. Paris, 1863-1864, 1872. 

4. COURTEAULT, PAUL. Blaise de Monluc, historien: Hude 
critique sur le lexte et ia saleur historique des commen- 
iaires. Paris, 1908. 

5. Dr Crue pe Stoutz, Francis, Asme, duc de Montmo- 
tency, conntiable ef pair de France sous les vois Henri 11, 
Francois LI et Charles IX, 2 vols, Paris, 1889, 


‘This ia an excellent work, although the author perhaps overemphasizes 
the importance of the constable. 


6, Desormeaux, Josep Louis Ripautt. Histoire de is 
maison de Monimorenci (5 vols.) (Paris, 1764). See 
Vol, 111. 


‘An old story of # prominent family written by an ardent admirer. | 


7. FORNERON, Henet, Les Ducs de Guiseet leur Spoque: étude 
historique sur le seizitme siiele. 2 vols. Paris, 1877, 1893. 
& GimarD, GUILLAUME. The History of the Life of the Duke 
of Esperon, the Great Favorite of France. Translated 
from the French by Charles Cotton, Eaq. London, 


1670. 

9, Hiner, BARON. The Life and Times of Sixtus Fifth. 
‘Translated from the French by Herbert E. H. Jerning- 
ham. 2 vols, Paris, 1870, 1882; London, 1872. 

10. NOUAMLLAC, J. Villeroy, secrtlatre d'ttat ef ministre de 
Charles IX, Henri IIT et Henri IV (1543-1610). Paris, 
1908. 

11. Porrson, AucusTE SIMON Jean CHRYSOSTOME. Histoire 
du regne de Henri IV. 4 vols. Paris, 1862-1867. 

12, WHITEHEAD, ARTHUR WHISTON. Gaspard de Coligny, 
Admiral of France. London, 1904. 
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13. WneRt, PAUL FERDINAND. Henry of Navarre ond the 
Huguenots of France. New York, 1893. 
14. Van Dyxe, Paul. Catherine de Médicis, 2 vols, New 
York, 1922, 
‘This book is especially notewarthy because of Professor Van Dyke's 
impartial treatment of Catherine's career. 


VIL. Books dealing with various phases of sixteenth-century history. 
A large number of works on other subjects contain ma- 
terlal of value in the study of Montmorency’s career. Of 

these the following are representative : 

1, ALTAMIRA Y CREVEA, RAFAEL. Historia de Espatia y de 
Js civilizacién espafiola. 4 vols. Barcelona, 1900-1911, 
1913-1914. 

2, BAIRD, HENRY MARTYN. History of the Huguenots of 
France. 2 vols. New York, 1879, 1907. 

3. Barro, Henry MARTYN. The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre. 2 vols. New York, 1886, 1903. 


‘These are the best Protestant accounts of the Huguenot movement to 
be found in the English language. 


4. Bkze, Tuopore be. Histoire ecclésiastique des églises 
stformées au toyaume de France. Edited by G. Baum 
and E, Cunitz. Based on the original edition, 1580. 
3 vols. Paris, 1883-1889. 

5. Brack, Joun B. Elizabeth and Henry IV: being o short 
study in Anglo-French relations, 1589-1603 (Arnokd 
prize essay, 1914). Oxford, 1914. 

6. CHALAMBERT, VICTOR DE. Histoire de la ligue sous les 
regnes de Henri III et Henti IV. Introduction by Abel 
de Chalambert. Paris, 1898, 

7. Croze, JOSEPH DE. Les Guises, les Valois et Philippe II. 
2 vols, Paris, 1866. 

‘8. DE CRUE DE Stourz, Francis. Le Parti des politiques au 
lendemain de la Saint-Barthélemy: La Molle et Coconat. 
Paris, 1892. 


‘This is an excellent book on the Politique party. It also gives a trust- 
worthy account of the part played by Henry of Montmorency-Damville in 
this organization after the massacre of St, jlomew. 


9, DUNNING, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD. A History of the Politi- 
cal Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, 3 vols. New 
York, 1919. 
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10, HANOTAUX, GABRIEL. Eiudes historiques suet le XVIF et le 
XVII siécle en France. Paris, 1886. 

11, HENRARD, PauL. Henri IV et la princesse de Condé. 
1609-1610: d’aprés des documents inédits. Brussels, 
1885. 

12. JOANNE, ADOLPHE LAURENT. Dictionnaire gographique 

.. de la France. Paris, 1869. 

13. LAFUENTE Y ZAMALLOA, MODESTO. Historia de Espafia. 
Second edition continued by Juan Valera with the 
collaboration of Andrés Borrego and Antonio Pirala. 
25 vols. Barcelona, 1850-1891, 

14. LALANNE, LUDOVIC. Dictionnaire historique de la France. 
Second edition. 2 vols. Paris, 1877. 

15. Epinois, comre Henri pz, La Ligue et les popes. 
Paris, 1886, 


The book contains an excellent account of the negotiations between 
Henry IV, members of the Catholic League, the popes, and others, which 
finally resulted in Henry’s conversion. It is a scholarly work, based to a 
large extent upon original documents found in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and in the archives of the Vatican. 


16. Macon, Gustave. Chantilly et le conntioble Henri de 
Montmorency. Senlis, 1903. 
A very interesting monograph on the life of the constable at Chantilly. 


It is largely based on the excellent collections of documents to be found in 
the archives of the chSteau. 


17. Pentrppson, Dr. MARTIN. Wesleuropa im Zeitalter von 
Philippe IT, Elizabeth, und Heinrich IV. Berlin, 1882. 

18. Puaux, N. H. FRANcK, Histoire de la rtformation 
Francaise. 7 vols. Paris, 1859-1863. 

19. Rocquatn, FELIx. La France et Rome pendant les guertes 
de religion. Paris, 1924. 

Another general work on the political aspects of the religioua wars. The 
title, therefore, is somewhat misleading. It is based largely on the corre- 
spondence of individuals who played important parts in sixteenth-century, 
France. 

20. Romer, Lucten. Le Royaume de Catherine de Médicis. 
2 vols. Paris, 1922. 

21, Romier, Lucien. Les Politiques des guerves de religion, 
2 vols. Paris, 1913, 


‘This is another excellent work on the political aspects of the religious 
wars, 
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22. Stoxvis, A.M. H. J. Manuel histoire de géntalogis et da 
chronologie de tous les tats du globe. 3 vols. Leide, 
1889-1893, 

23. Wen, Gzorces. Les Théories sur le pousoir royal en 
France pendant les guerres de religion. Paris, 1892. 

‘This suggestive book should be read by every student of sixteenth- 
century France. 

24, Wittiams, HucH Noft. A Princess of Intrigue, Anne 
Generitve de Bourbon, duchesse de Longueville, and her 
Times. 2 vols. London, 1907. 

25. WILLIAMS, HucH Nott. The Brood of the Faise Lorraine. 
2-vols. London, 1918. 


‘These two works are in the category of romantic history. 


TI. MaNuscrirts 


An intensive investigation of the career of Henry of Mont- 
morency-Damville necessitates an exhaustive search in the 
various national, departmental, communal, and private ar- 
chives and libraries in France. Fortunately there are a number 
of excellent aids, the product of French scholarship, to assist in 
the quest for materials. Among these may be mentioned the 
printed inventories to the year 1790, covering materials in the 
archives of the various departments, as the lesser provincial 
divisions are called. There are scores of these volumes, many 
of them relating to the south. In the Catalogue général des 
manuscrits des biblioth@ques publiques des départements (7 vols.) 
(Paris, 1849-1885), Vol. ITI, will also be found valuable refer- 
ences to documents relating to Damville. Such works as these 
not only locate the manuscripts but also give a general idea of 
their content. 

The various departmental, communal, and private libraries 
of southern France are especially important because Montmo- 
Tency spent most of his life in the Midi, and his career is there- 
fore largely identified with its history. In the city of Toulouse, 
for example, the archives of the Haute-Garonne, the archives 
of the city of Toulouse, and the library of the city of Toulouse 
contain a considerable amount of material, such as ordinances, 
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letters, edicts, proclamations, and minutes of the Estates 
General. Manuscripts 611, 612, and 613, found in the library 
of the city of Toulouse, should be read with great care because 
they embody important letters and discourses relating to Mont- 
morency’s career. 

There are a number of other repositories of manuscripts in 
the aouth. None of them, however, are as important as those 
found in Toulouse. Nevertheless the departmental archives of 
Hérault in Montpellier, the archives of Gard in Nimes, the 
communal archives of Nimes, and the archives of the city 
of Pézenas contain interesting material on Montmorency’s 
career. 

‘An abundance of manuscripts is of course to be found in the 
various archives and libraries in and near Paris. The depart- 
ment of manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale is especially 
rich in materials on this subject. For example, the Collection 
francaise and the Collection Dupuy, located there, contain a 
great number of letters written by the governor of Languedoc. 
In the Collection Brienne can also be found important proclama- 
tions, edicts, and ordinances, including the articles of union 
arranged between Montmorency and the Huguenots in 1577. 
Interesting information concerning Montmorency’s relations 
with Spain can be located in the Collection Simancas in the 
Archives Nationales. The documents in this set were taken 
from the Archives of Simancas, Spain, by Napoleon I. Such 
printed guides as, for example, Julién Paz y Espeso, Archivo 
general de Simoncas, Catélogo IV, Secretaria de estado, Vol. 1, 
1265-1714 (Madrid, 1914), and Léon Dorez, Catalogue de la col- 
lection Dupuy de la bibliothéque nationale (2 vols.) (Paris, 1899), 
and the Catalogue général des manuscrits francais . . . (17 vols.) 
(Paris, 1868-1902), are valuable aids in the search for materials 
in the Archives Nationales and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Other libraries in Paris must be consulted. The Bibliothéque 
de l'Institut, in its Collection Godefroy, possesses important 
letters, edicts, and other documents pertaining to Montmo- 
rency. Frangois Gebelin’s Catalogue général des manuscrits des 
bibliothéques publiques de France: Paris, Bibliothéque de 0 In- 
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stitul, Collection Godefroy (Paris, 1915), is also an important 
guide. Moreover, near Paris is the beautiful chateau of Chan- 
tilly, whose archives contain a large part of Montmorency’s 
private correspondence. A student will also find useful mate- 
rials at Rome in the archives of the Vatican, and it is no doubt 
probable that additional material may be found in private 
collections. 

‘The sources reviewed here are valuable for other topics and 
phases of this subject and might well be used by students of 
this period of European history." 


+ A number of theses and articles have been prepared in the writer's 
seminar. Particularly noteworthy are the following : 


Epwarns, Russe Wricur. The Relations of the Huguenot Leaders 

Dupiessis-Mornay and Henry of Nasarre, 1576-1610. Master's theais on 
+ file in the University of California, 1926. 

Gus, ADA. Henry of Damsille, Lord of the South, Master’s thesis on file 
in the University of California, 1924. 

GeE, ADAIR. The Consersion of Henry IV, King of France and Navarre, 
‘Doctor's thesis on file in the University of California, 1926. 

GraaM, Evizanern BRabpiep, The Historical Significance of the Flight 
of the Condés. Master's thesis on file in the University of California, 1925. 

Hunt, EDNA VIRGINIA. Michel de Hopital, the Humanist Statesman. 
Master's thesis on file in the University of California, 1926. 

OGLE, MARGARET. Francis of Montmorenci, Gonernor of Paris and Marshal 
of France. Master's thesis on file in the University of California, 1925. 

‘SIMPSON, LESLEY BYRD. The Contest of Henry IV and the Duke of Epernon 
for Provence, 1593-1596. Manuscript in the University of California, 
1925, 
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CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS! 


I, LETTER OF DAMVILLE TO FRANCIS OF MONTMORENCY, 
Marcu 20, 1576 


Monsieur, I have received your letter of January 19, which 
you wrote to me while you were a prisoner. In it you condemn 
me and reprove my actions without hearing me or trying to 
understand the justice of my cause, as stated in my declaration 
which you say you have read. I firmly believe either that the 
contents of your letter were dictated to you and do not express. 
your true sentiments, or else you have entirely lost the good 
judgment which I thought you had. However, I shall not 
change my course of action because of your communication, 
for everything one does while in prison may later be repudiated. 
Consequently all your reproaches, written or uttered in the 
Place where you are, will never cause me to be disturbed or to 
change my mind. But when God shaH permit the justice of 
your cause and mine to be recognized, and when you are free 
(for it is only right that you and others who have not offended 
the king or his people should be at liberty), then I shall listen to 
your remonstrances with all the loyalty you demand of me as a 
humble brother. Meanwhile, even though I sympathize with 
you in your affliction, I am determined to persevere in the just 
path I have undertaken for the service of God and of His 
Majesty, and for the well-being and repose of his subjects. 
Indeed, no one should prefer the interests of his house to the 

1A number of valuable documents bearing upon the career of Henry of 
Montmorency-Damville may be found in Devic and (Vaissete, Histoire gé- 
nérale de Languedoc, Vol. X11. Among the most important might be men 
tioned the proclamation of Henry of Damville, November 13, 1574, 
pp. 1105-1111, and the instructions of Damville to Dognon, messenger 
to the king, 1577, pp. 1172-1196, 
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conservation of honor, of life, and of duty toward God, one’s 
king, and one’s party. These are the fundamental aims of the 
cause. And I pray God to maintain you by His holy grace and 
to grant you His blessing." 


U1, LETTER OF DUPLESSIS-MORNAY TO MONTNORENCY, 
‘MOnTAUBAN, Marcu 30, 1585. 


My lord, you know that unrest exists everywhere. But we 
think that the safest policy is to see what form the fever will take 
before seeking to cure it, meanwhile keeping our finger on the 
invalid’s pulse. This course of action, in my opinion, cannot be 
delayed, because the movements that have been going forward 
month by month, in the future will advance day by day and 
hour by hour as they approach the goal. I think the war will be 
@ sieve to sift oul true Frenchmen, because, although those who are 
playing on tts stage are dressed like Frenchmen, it is indeed evident 
that the author of the tragedy is a Spaniard. If this uprising de- 
pended on those who seem to be stirring up trouble, one would 
think that they would retreat. But suppose that it depends on 
one higher up? At any rate it has the appearance of going 
further, and everything we hear about it tends in that direction. 
I desire very much to see their declarations, because it will be 
possible to learn from them how to work out one’s salvation. 

My lord, no one will be able to aid the prince* with advice 
more than you. Previous affairs have been mere games, — 
Frenchman against Frenchman. They have measured and tried 
each other’s strength for a long time, one as impatient and as 
ready to grow tired as the other. Now French forces are in the 
field, but led and guided by the spirit of Spain, which is the 
more ready to see us come to grief because we shall suffer alone 
and she will receive the profit. May God mock their plans and 
dissipate their thunder in smoke! I pray, my lord, that He will 
guard you and keep you in perfect health. 


‘ Bib. nat., Coll. fr. 3426, fol. lv. 
* Henry of Navarre. 
* Duplesais-Mornay, Mémoires ef Correspondance, III, 10-11, 
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II]. Letter oF MONTMORENCY TO THE Pore, BEAUCAIRE, 
January 18, 1593 

Moet Holy Father, Your Holiness is the last refuge to which 
the afflicted may turn for peace.... In fact the paternal care 
which your Holiness has for the whole of Christendom gives us 
the assurance .. . that God, who guides the sacred acts of your 
Holiness, will cause the salutary remedies to come from you 
which are necessary for the ills that afflict this desolated realm. 
It is this, most Holy Father, which has induced the princes of 
the blood, dukes, officers of the crown, prelates, and principal 
Catholic gentlemen of the realm, who render obedience to the 
king, and who represent all the Catholic estates thereof, to dis 
patch to your Holiness the Marquis de Pizany. » It is his 
purpose to implore the intervention and assistance of Your 
Holiness for the solution of the troubles with which we are 
afflicted, to bring about the well-being and conservation of the 
Holy Catholic religion and the repose of this once flourishing 
monarchy. I regret, most Holy Father, that I was not with 
His Majesty at the time of the dispatch of the said marquis, so 
that I could send my most humble supplication and add my 
signature. Nevertheless, I always desired this method of pro- 
cedure, and long ago proposed it. I have decided too, that 
Your Holiness would not be annoyed, if, in addition to this 
worthy ambassador, I also should send the Sieur Silvano Jus- 
tiniani, my steward, to kneel before you. He will give to the 
said lord marquis not only my power of attorney, but also those 
of the count of Auvergne, the duke of Ventadour, my son-in- 
law, and also the duke of Epernon, and the Sieurs d’Ornano, 
de La Guiche, de Rassignac, de Chazernon, and de Chattes, 
who are leaders in Languedoc, Dauphiné, Provence, Lymosin, 
Auvergne, Bourbonnoys, Vellay, and other provinces, or, in 
other words, the largest part of the realm. We do this, moat. 
Holy Father, in order that we may be so fortunate as to render 
ourselves agreeable to your Holiness through our very humble 
supplications. In this way we hope to cause you to cast your 
eyes upon the desolated realm and stretch out your hand to us, 
exercising your paternal power and opening to us a path which 
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should conduct us to a good and salutary repose. You are the 
sole refuge we have. So we rest in the firm assurance that 
the marquis de Pizany, who has full power, and upon whom the 
fortunes of the Catholics rest in this affair, will negotiate wisely 
80 that we shall soon see the fruits of the journey which he has 
undertaken. Your Holiness, then, if it please you, will receive 
our petition. Furthermore, I humbly beg that you grant to me 
your friendship and benediction, for I am one who has never 
failed in the duty which I and all my house have toward the 
Holy See, and I, with all devotion, very humbly kiss the feet of 
Your Holiness. 

Most Holy Father, I humbly pray the Creator to preserve 
‘Your Holiness for many years, with all happiness, health, and 
felicity. Written at Beaucaire January 18, 1593. Your humble, 
very obedient, and most devoted son, at the feet of your Holi- 
ness, Montmorency.! 


IV. LETTER OF POPE CLEMENT VIII TO MONTMORENCY, 
May 1, 1598 


Beloved son and nobleman, greeting and our apostolic bless- 
ing. It is easy to see from your letter what you suggest and 
what you want. We shall consider it, and as in all matters, but 
especially in public affairs, shall do what we think ought to be 
done to carry out God’s plan. We beseech that the benevolent 
God will guide us and especially inform us as to the way in 
which His glory can be served by a nobleman’s advice, pres- 
tige, and effort. ... Moreover, the affairs of France are very 
near our thoughts, for we have always labored to secure for that 
kingdom the greatest peace and safety not only from foreign 
enemies to the kingdom and to religion but also from those 
within. We also have asked this of God in the most earnest 
supplication. And we continually pray for it. If the princes of 
this kingdom had all possessed the same good will and love, 
there would not have come such a burden of misfortune, and 
we should not now be so worried. Would that there were not 
0 many individuals, who though not of the same mind as our- 
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selves, were at least not hostile to the interests of the kingdom 
and the most holy religion! But we pray for them also, that 
they may leave the wicked and join those who know that 
France can in no way be secure unless religion is saved. That 
you are of this number, your virtue and your zeal for retaining 
the glory of your ancestors by guarding the Catholic religiondo 
not allow us to doubt. Given at Rome, at Saint Peter’s, under 
the ring of the Fisherman, the first day of May, 1593, the second 
year of our pontificate, Ant. Bucapadulius [Signature]. 

[Below] To our beloved son and nobleman, Duke Montmo- 
rency, governor of the Province of Languedoc. 1 


V. Lerrer of MoNTMORENCY TO THE Porg, Uzis, 
Aucusr 1, 1593 


Most Holy Father, in the dispatch which I addressed to your 
Holiness on the fifth of July, I informed you that the king had 
decided to enter the Roman Catholic Church. Now I trust that 
your Holiness will appreciate the fact that I feel it necessary 
from a sense of duty to let you know that His Majesty has 
demonstrated his sincerity to the satisfaction of everyone. He 
has been admonished and instructed by many ecclesiastics and 
Jearned personages whom he had assembled, and has recognized 
his error and become a Catholic. Furthermore, with much zeal 
and devotion he heard Mass in the town of Saint-Denis, near 
the city of Paris, on Sunday, July 25, with many princes and 
Catholic lords and a great crowd of subjects, even from the city 
of Paris, present. I have received news of it from one of my 
people, who was there and returned only yesterday. This has 
marvelously rejoiced, consoled, and fortified us, all his subjects 
and Catholic servitors, not only because we believe it will work 
for the glory of God and the advancement of His Church, but 
also because of the hope that we have that Your Holiness will 
find this holy act acceptable, and that from it will result a great 
and inestimable profit, namely: the repose and tranquillity of 
this poor and desolated realm and all Christendom. ... I have 
had thanks rendered to God, with processions and public 
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prayers throughout all the towns of my government, on account 
of the good and most satisfactory news. ... And now, most. Holy 
Father, the restoration of our well-being lies, next to God, in 
your hands, If you receive this good Catholic and very Chris- 
tian king of France into your arms and those of the Church, 
imposing silence upon his subjects, commanding them to lay 
down their arms and to render to him the obedience which sub- 
jects naturally owe to their king, then I am sure neither they 
nor their partisans will dare to stand in opposition, especially 
if it may please Your Holiness to use in the matter the power 
and authority which have been given to you from God.... All 
the French people offer their supplications to you in this, very 
humbly, with tears in their eyes, kneeling upon the ground, and 
awaiting their relief from your paternal kindness. I also make 
a similar prayer, with the same humility, daring to promise 
myself that you will receive it in good part.! 


VI. LetTER OF MONTMORENCY TO THE KING, PEZENAS, 
ApRIL 4, 1594 


[Montmorency first called the king’s attention to a letter 
which he had sent him on March 25. In it he had expressed 
confidence in the settlement of affaira in Provence. But the 
arrival of Lesdiguiéres with his troops in that region compli- 
cated matters.) 

... Aa far as I can conjecture, you have been told that the 
whole of the said country [Provence] is in rebellion against 

Nevertheless, I have been assured that of the 
twenty-four districts in the province, eighteen are represented 
in the assembly at Riez.* Thus La Fin,’ who is wanting neither 
in duty nor intelligence, . . . is taking a good course in this 
matter. He wishes first to suspend hostilities. ... It is not at 
all probable even that you intend that the troops of Lesdi- 
guiéres should come to blows with the others, especially with 
those soldiers I have given Sipernon, for Your Majesty has not 

1 Bib. nat., Coll. Dupuy, 62, fol, 20 (copy). 
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requested me to order them to return. Nevertheless, Lesdi- 
guiéres has exceeded his instructions by invading the country 
two days after La Fin had informed him of your will.... He 
did this regardless of the fact that Epernon is disposed to lay 
down his arms and that I have given orders to my cavalry, 
which were in Provence, to retire into Languedoc after the eaid 
agreed suspension of hostilities, so that they may rest and make 
ready for the journey to Your Majesty. Three weeks ago, too, 
I retired my foot troops. ... Epernon, displeased at the inva- 
sion, . . . will wish to oppose it, appealing to his friends for 
support. His opponent [Lesdiguitres], on the other hand, has 
become obstinate and will join those who only recently recog- 
nized your authority. So these two forces are face to face, both 
filled with your subjects and servants (at least they call them- 
selves such), and they are on the point of engaging in a great 
battle, the issue of which, no matter to which side the victory 
goes, can be only to the prejudice of Your Majesty and the 
state. On the other hand, the king of Spain and the duke of 
Savoy will profit by these struggles. 

(Montmorency goes on to say that he had learned that the 
king of Spain was preparing an army in Italy for the invasion 
of Provence. Because of that menace Montmorency had sent 
a dispatch in the name of the king by La Fin to Lesdiguiéres 
and Epernon ordering them to lay down their arms and with- 
draw their troops. At the same time he sent to each of the two 
parties individual letters recalling them to the obedience they 
owed the king. He also assembled troops to use in case of need.] 

A few hours after this dispatch, Lerres, a minister, came to 
me with letters from Lesdiguiéres, in which he makes a great 
show of wishing to obey your orders and to satisfy my requests, 
I doubt him, however, and believe either that he is making use 
of Your Majesty’s name to further his own interests, or else 
that he has some special instruction of which 1 am ignorant. 
Several parties, noticing his actions, talk about it and make 
their own exceptions to my orders. In view of the slight atten- 
tion he pays to my exhortations, I do not know what to say or 
think, unless there be some secret hidden in this matter which 
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Your Majesty believes me capable of penetrating. I ask you 
very humbly to do me the honor of clearing it up. . . . 

I beg you likewise very humbly to believe that if any evil 
comes from the situation in Provence, as is to be feared, I shall 
not be the cause of it, but rather those who refuse to obey the 
orders given to them in your name and do not care to follow my 
advice or listen to my requests. I am principally grieved that 
this affair will delay my journey to Your Majesty, and I beg 
you very humbly to grant that if these people get headstrong 
and refuse to listen to reason and if this matter takes too long 
tosettle, I may drop everything and come to you... and make 
you see that all these slanders heaped upon me by my enemies 
and the envious are pure calumnies. Furthermore, I hope to 
maintain myself in the possession of your favor by the fidelity 
of my services, so that my enemies will burst with rage and 
spite and that Your Majesty will see the difference between 
them and me.t 
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